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PREFACE. 


Tuar the strong loves of the Heart may find a con- 
genial echo— that the searching Intellect may find a place 
where no partial or one-sided Philosophy is presented — 
that Human Rights may have a fearless defender —that the 
Poor, the Ignorant and the Oppressed may be encouraged 
by a well-grounded Hope — that old Error, whether Sociai, 
Religious or Political, may have an unflinching opponent — 
that all existing institutions may be subjected to the strictest 
scrutiny —that Literature, Art and Science may have an 
Advocate in the West — and, finally, that the resources of 


our country, and particularly of the West, may be exhibited, 


and the importance of all branches of Industry set forth, 


this work is commenced. 
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THE 


WESTERN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


JANUARY, 1849 


REMARKS INTRODUCTORY. 


A saLuTaTion to you, Reader! A salutation for dimes 
and dollars—a Judas’ kiss—an hypocritical profession for my 
good, while patronage to the Western Quarterly Review is the 
ureat object ;—Is this your language ? Well, so let it be. We 
cannot undeceive you by any special pleading. If we would 
make everything subserve our own interest, we would also 
represent ourselves as extremely disinterested laborers for the 
Great Public, while the direst selfishness entered into all our 
feelings. Those who make the loudest professions are not the 
most to be trusted. ‘True merit is usually silent, unobtrusive ; 
is never impudent nor importunate, but stands out in modest 
demeanor, the same under all circumstances :—not overcome 
by assailants, but smiling benignantly upon her enemies: not 
puffed up by a just praise, but all the time self-conscious that 
many an unfortunate convict has struggled more severely to be 
wood. : 

But, Reader, will you listen while we tell you a few things 
concerning this Review? ‘The first number is now before 
you: whether it be such as you may think the times require, 1s 
a question you must answer for yourself. Among the many 
things herein said, there must be some t truth—some pleasing 
thoughts—some valuable suggestions. That is all T ruth—that 
even any single author may succee‘ in developing his thoughts, 
unmixed with error, is not to be expected :—indeed, it is ab- 
surd, for any man to imagine that all his thoughts are pure and 
true: it is dangerous for any one to cease suspecting himself. 
Whether in the church or out, no man is perfect, nor any body 
of men infallible. The highest walls of sectarianism have not 
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been able to keep out the enemy. Grey-bearded Error, all 
bruised and scarred by the thrusts he has received, still obtains 
the ensigns of servitude from every individual of Humanity. 
We need not count the number who receive the principles we 
have adopted, and seek strength from contact with fellow dis- 
ciples :-— Vor Populi, Vor Dei, might as truthfully be written 
Vor Populi, Vor Diaboli. In all ages it has been the Few and 
not the Many that have held the most of that precious treasure. 
Every progress that has been made was commenced by a small 
band, that pressed their views, in the consciousness of the 
truth, upon the public attention, until the mass that once re- 
viled them as heretics receive them as messengers of the new 
Gospel. If, then, the reader finds himself backed by the mul- 
titude, let him not point to the host, and scorn him who, almost 
alone, attempts to cal] attention to new doctrines: he should 
rather mistrust the truth of the principles that are adopted by 
the mass, because, from time immemorial, the opinions of the 
majority on the most abstruse questions have been false. 

We come, therefore, in bebalf of personal independence, 
and ask each io think for himself, feel for himself, and act for 
himself. Reader, you are good against the world. You have 
as much right to ‘ask the million to hear you, as the million 
have to demand your attention. We have no cord to bind you 
with —no collar of our own construction to place on your neck. 
Here you may preserve your identity—appear as God made 
you, and not be compelled to suppress your thoughts or feel- 
ings, and thus in part annihilate yourself. Come, then, as 
you are—open the fountains of your own spiritual! life, that we 
may see who you are, and what there is in you, that the world 
should know. We would not abridge your liberty, and we 
dare not sit in judgme nt and condemn you, for you may prove, 
in the light of that unerring Wisdom which is eternal in the 
Heavens, far above us in all that is pure and true. 

The Western Quarterly Review comes also to act a part, in 
these unsettled times, in the construction of truthful institutions. 
It shall criticise things as they are, and spare not. It shall ex- 
pose, with an unflinching probe, whatever is believed unsound 
and untruchful, no matter how consecrated it may be in the 
aflections of its supporters. We only say to them, that the 
Way is open, the same channel is free to them, to repair, if 
possible, whatever breach any assault may occasion. 

This is a crisis that demands stout hearts and steady nerves. 
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All things with which man has to do seem to be more unsettled 
than ever. There is more disputation about the right way, at 
this moment, than ever before. Notwithstanding the great ad- 
vancement the world has made, there is less quietude in the 
opinions of men, and more dissatisfaction with regard to things 
as they are. And this augurs hopefully; for it tells us that 
Mind is alive and applying its test to everything within its 
reach, to know if it be founded in Truth. Heretofore the reg- 
ularly dubbed Doctors, who have been weighed in the balance 
of Old Opinion, and found whole, have dictated to the world 
like enthroned Deities, and all have bowed in acquiescence, 
fearing to question, suppressing each rising doubt and choking 
off each rebellious feeling. Nowthe man rises on his own ac- 
count, and challenges the most time-honored opinions to a 
hearing, and summons the Doctors to the defence. The more 
to advance this mental freedom, and to canvass these opinions, 
to settle mooted questions, and to moot those which are consid- 
ed settled, is one object of this Review. 

The philanthropic—the great-souled and noble-hearted, have 
looked abroad, and lo! the poor are in the land, and muliiply- 
ing exceedingly. Europe is rocking like a tempest-tossed ship, 
in the commotion occasioned by those increasing unfortunates— 
shail we say, as some do, desperate scoundrels ?—who have 
lived amid plenty, without a mouthful for a starving child, and 
who have felt from the depths of their own natures that all is not 
well—there is something wrong in this unequal world. They 
have consulted together and said, let us go up to this stupen- 
dous castle, where there is ‘‘much goods laid up for many 
days,”’ and ask by what right they maintain such a retinue, and 
draw their lines about so much of the free Earth, while we are 
without a home for our little ones, yea, even without bread. 
Let us ask them to defend their claim-—to apologize for their 
idleness and wastefulness, while we starve. They are asking 
these questions, but are met with scorn ; their repeated inquiries 
have been answered by repeated injuries. This is the reason 
that an hired soldiery is kept in requisition at this moment, to 
prevent outbreaks of yiolence, on the part of the injured mil- 
lions. ‘To-day vast standing armies are maintained, not as of 
old, for purposes of assault upon other powers ; not for purposes 
of princely acquisition—nor to make a nation great at the ex- 
pense of others,—but to suppress all rising tumult on the part 
of those whose arduous toil will not give them bread —whose 
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unremitting Jabor will not make a family comfortable. When 
the people cried for bread, a lady, of the French Court, asked 
why they did not eat cakes if they could not get bread. Neg- 
lect of the poor, in consequence of such ignorance, 1s excusa- 
ble ; but so often the alarm has been sounded from every hill 
and dale, by trumpets of the most certain sound, the millions 
have justly concluded that the obstinate deafness to their wants 
is unpardonable, and the judgment of Heaven should be exe- 
cuted upon them. The cause of this commotion has been in- 
creasing, and even in our own boasted land, with domain 
stretching from the rising of the sun to the going down thereof, 
the same cause is on the increase :—Alms-houses and Poor- 
houses ere multiplying, and the number of the poor increasing 
at least four-fold the ratio at which the population is increasing. 
There is something, then, in this country, to be said and done, 
before all the people can rejoice under their own vine and fig 
tree. Alas! many have not the vine and fig tree, and the great 
question arises before the selfish and unsympathising, in all its 
frightful magnitude—* How shall all be enabled to enjoy their 
own vine and fig tree??? This question must be answered be- 
fore the close of this century, and if our work can do anything 
to advance this solution, it will repay its proprietors. 
This Social question cannot be blinked down, laughed down, 
nor choked down: it must be met—it is forced upon us by men 
and women, who will ‘give no sleep to the eyes nor slumber 
to the eyelids,”? until they are heard. ‘They know one thing— 
that all will not be right on earth until all are happy; that Benevo- 
lence is at the basis of all the Divine arrangements, and an 
Eternity of woe cannot be reconciled. Therefore, there is 
‘‘something wrong,”’ and the inquiry arises: What is it ? 
There are two classes of Social Reformers, who take their 
positions at opposite poles;—one class go to the soul of man 
and say, some important change must be wrought here, before 
any great improvements can be effected in the Social Organiza- 
tion; the other class go to the Institutions of Society, which, 
they say, mould and temper the soul, and these must first. be 
modified, before any real improvement can be realized in the 
internal condition of man. Here opens a wide field for inves- 
tigation. It involves a thorough knowledge of the nature of 
man, of the true means of education, and of the springs of hu- 
man action. Before it can be settled, the doctrines of Circum- 
stances, of Necessity, and of Free agency must be canvassed. 
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Political Economy, too, must be overhauled. It is a question 
with some whether truth would not completely annihilate the 
whole system of Smith, Ricardo, Chalmers, Wayland and Mill, 
and establish a system more hopeful in its promises, and more 
humanitarian in its doctrines. This whole subject must be re- 
viewed. J. Stuart Mill has made some assaults upon the old 
system in his two large tomes of 1848, which bring suspicion 
upon itin high places, and prepare the way for a successful 
warfare. The questions of wages, of accumulation, of distri- 
bution and profits are now open for solution; nothing is settled. 
The subjects of banking, tariff and revenue, of the occupancy 
and tenure of land, and even of the purchase or sale thereof, 
have been recently laid bare by skillful dissectors, and must be 
thoroughly investigated. 

In our Republican Government even, little is really settled. 
Usury, Criminal and Civil Law, and the Law of Procedure, 
are open for argument. Capital punishment, Penitentiary pun- 
_ishment, or no punishment at all, and whether laws for the col- 
lection of debts, and the fear of constables and sherifls make 
men more honest than would the reign of honor among the peo- 
ple, are also questions that three thousand years of legislation 
have failed to settle. On all these questions we want facts and 
figures that cannot deceive. We wish some reflecting person 
in every county of the Union would look upon the Court roll, 
and find the recorded costs of litigation, and then calculate the 
other actual expenses, such as lawyers’ fees, loss of time in at- 
tending court, in preparing cases, &c., and then see how much 
of all that is collected through the courts is expended in ma- 
king the collection; whether it does not amount to at least sev- 
enty-five per centum! 

The constitutions of the country need reforming; they have 
been broken so much that they have lost their original vigor 
—are almost obsolete. ‘The constitution of this State, Ohio, 
scarcely enables the people to appreciate the fact that they have 
a Constitution. The question whether the Constitution should 
settle for years most of the subjects of legislation, and thus 
prevent the annual expense and corruption of legislative 
bodies, or whether it should merely organize the government 
and let the people, through their representatives, annually 
review, remodel, amend and repeal the laws, and thus render 
unstable governmental policy, or how far the organic law should 
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cut off legislation, are questions that the people should consider ; 
and they will be carefully reviewed in this work. 

The Constitution of the United States has also ceased to be 
a sacred instrument, and needs some new consecration. The 
people must swear again to support the organic law of the Na- 
tion, and to do so with a grace, they must reconstructit. The 
portions that need amending are the veto clause, the regulations 
concerning the elections, providing the apportionment of repre- 
sentatives, and many other clauses not established in the peo- 
ple’s love, should be discussed, and if thought practicable, 
amended. All these questions, the Western Quarterly Review 
will not be afraid to grapple with such ability as it may be able 
to command. 

Neither the Rights of Persons nor the Rights of Things are 
established. We find one individual holding it the right of one 
man to accumulate all the property, both real and personal, that 
his ability will enable him, regardless of others, while another 
denies this right and contends that great accumulations are a 
violation of other’s rights to adequate support. One denies the 
right of property in the soil, except for the supply of immedi- 
ate necessities, while another says this right is necessary to 
stimulate industry. What is the truth on this subject? These 
questions lie at the basis of all that is just among men; and 
what the truth is, it is important to know. 

The subject of Free Soil will be considered, both in respect 
to free homes for the people and freedom from the curse of chat- 
tel slavery. Nothing can better conserve public morals and 
domestic happiness than to throw a sacredness around the en- 
dearments of home, and make its sanctuary inviolable. By 
what right, except the right of might, as represented in the 
Statute law, one individual can say to another, this field you 
have cleared and tilled under the encouragement of Hope— 
this house you have built after many years of unceasing and 
arduous toil—these trees you have planted and these flowers 
you have cultivated—all these comfortable situations you have 
been so solicitous in making, and which have almost become a 
part of your nature, must be vacated by yourself and your 
family in order that my claim may be satisfied. This language 
is that of heartlessness as well as of absolute disregard of the 
rights of a family to the roof under which they were born, and 
to the locality where their affections have centered. Exempt 
the Homstead ; free the Soil to actual settlers, and limit the 
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Quantity which one man may hold, will be the demand of this 
Journal; although any one opposing its propositions can be 
heard through its pages. 

After speaking thus of Free Soil, it need not be stated that 
the Western Quarterly Review will oppose the extension of 
slavery, and also discuss those questions which involve both 
chattel and wages slavery. ‘The world is slowly but surely 
moving on toward that Freedom which is real, and looks to the 
abolition of all institutions that give advantage to some at the 
expense of others, and of all individual conduct which is not 
consistent with the highest good of every human being. 

The call for Reform has gone abroad and has summoned to 
battle many active and fearless spirits. This call cannot be 
disregarded with impunity, for it appeals to the hearts of the 
Good and the True that will beat a deep response to the notes 
of Love they hear. 

The trurapet note of Reform has been sounded by the most 
illustrious personages who have thrown light upon the darkness 
of the world. The Prophets and Seers of the olden ages looked 
forward to the time of Human Regeneration, when the Purity 
and Greatness they felt in their own spirits should be actualized 
in Humanity at large. ‘The Forerunner in the wilderness, 
acréss whose soul flitted the “shadow of coming events,” lifted 
up a voice as of a descended spirit, and startled the fallen ranks 
of the people by the cry of * Reform! for the Kingdom of 
Heaven is at Hand!” That Kingdom of Heaven he saw about 
to descend in gentleness and love in the person of the Divine 
Man, Jesus Christ, whose Radicalism, as portrayed in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, and indeed in all His teachings, we cannot 
hope faithfully to imitate. 

Through all the ages that have trod the Earth, destroying on 
the one hand and upbuilding on the other, faithful sentinels have 
been found on the towers of progress to point the people to some- 
thing higher and purer than they enjoy. Sir Thomas More, in 
his Urovta, pictured mankind in a state of elevation full of the 
happiness that is in waiting for all, ard which is just being 
hoped for after the lapse of three hundred years. Sir Thomas 
bas been called a dreamer, and the name he gave his happy 
island has been adopted as a reproach for the visionary: but he 
was a true Priest and Prophet. St. Pierre, in his Arcapta, 
breathed also the inspiration of one looking forward to that 
Better Time when plenty and peace shall abound for all, and 
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Universal Humanity, as one Mighty Spirit, enjoy the beatitude 
of Brotherly Love. Harrington, in his Oceana, imagined his 
beloved England reconstructed as a happy Republic, in which 
all the pe ople were politically equal. 

But these, to say nothing of Fenelon, Owen, Fourier, and a 
shining host of others, who, whatever may have been the errors 
they entertained, possessed that which typifies the Future of 
Society, and is a foundation for an animating Hopefulness in 
the most desponding. Let not, therefore, the sound of Rerorm 
be unheeded as an idle wind, for it has called out the most il- 
lustrious of the race, and is summoning the old and the false to 
judgment. 

But to close this introduction, we will call the reader’s atten- 
tion to only one more characteristic of our periodical. Its most 
uninteresting feature shall not be its Review department. Next 
to a healthful atmosphere, we are in want of a healthful Litera- 
ture. It is the province of the Critic to superintend the issues 
of the Press, and see that nothing shall pass unworthy of the 

age, nor prejudicial to the public morals. 

But the Critic should be judicious. There is no province 
more obnoxious to humbug than his; for who shall stand up as 
the model spirit of the age, and say that nothing is good which 
finds not in him an approving response? There is no estab- 
lished standard of taste in Literature and Art. The most per- 
fect man is alone entitled to the most deference in respect to 
taste: but who shall say that this or that man is the most per- 
fect? We judge only from within ourselves, and our judgment 
will be erroneous in degree as we are imperfect. But some 
things are settled as the landmarks of Criticism, and the aim of 
all should be to advance nearer to the Good and the True. A 
goodly degree of modesty should, therefore, attend all the ef- 
forts of the Critic, remembering that though he may not be 
able to appreciate the glowing of another’s spirit, it may, nev- 
ertheless, breathe a higher and purer atmosphere, and reach 
farther forward toward that which is to be. 

The Western Quarterly Review will not, at first sight, appear 
to be of the generic character of the pure Review. It will be 
seen to partake both of the character of the Review and the 
Journal, which in reality is that of the principal Quarterlies of 
the age. Such as it is, it goes before the country to “bide its 
time.” 











Art. 1—THE YOUTH OF CHRIST. 


In IS YOUTH, OCCUPIED IN TOIL SUCH AS THE GREAT MAJORITY 
OF MEN PURSUE. 


Jesus Curist came into this world to redeem it, to fill it with 
needful instruction and saving grace. ‘There is not only infinite 
efficacy in the power of his blood to cleanse from sin,—there 
is also light in his life adapted to every age, force in his exam- 
ple vouchsafed to sustain the aspiring every where, and fortify 
the weak. The period of early youth, his preliminary training, 
is less amply portrayed in the gospels than his public ministry ; 
but the stupendous achievements of his maturity bear an intimate 
relation to his juvenile career, rendering it desirable that we 
should contemplate the entire life of the great Redeemer as an 
unit, his teachings and actions as they are connected throughout, 
so as to derive the greatest profit from the harmonious view. 

In this discussion, we will consider two general points. In 
his youth, Christ was occupied in toil such as the great majority 
of men pursue. That toil was prosecuted under circumstances 
adapted to develop his powers, and prepare him for the perfect 
accomplishment of his divine mission on earth. 

In the first place, Christ, in his youthful condition on earth, 
was occupied in toil such as the great majority of men pursue. 
The Roman domination embraced nearly all the known world, 
when the Redeemer was born at the precise moment and in the 
exact locality where the sacred oracles had predicted that he 
should appear. Springing from a race of kings, and in his ex- 
treme indigence, deprived even of the humblest asylum upon 
the earth he came to save, he represented in this double state, 
the entire race of man. All the unfortunate who bear the 
burdens of toil and of pain, exiled patriotism, banished merit, 
wandering tribes, and outraged benefactors of every degree, 
may turn to the babe of Bethlehem; and recognize a brother in 
‘‘Him through whom Jehovah bestows salvation,’’? who was 
cradled into suffering by both power and want, and was from 
the onset violently pursued by the tyranny he came to overthrow. 
Several of the first years of our Lord’s temporal life were 
passed in almost entire obscurity, wherein he accomplished the 
destiny of man, eating the bread which he gained in the sweat 
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of hisbrow. Submissive to every filial obligation, it is recorded 
that he obeyed Joseph and Mary with perfect docility; he ac- 
complished with them the precepts of the law, and it was thus 
that he grew in wisdom, in age and in favor before God and 
men. As the deliverer of man ‘condemned, the ennobler of man 
degraded, it was necessary that Jesus should at every step be 
the model of man in perfection, the source of all the graces by 
which we can, in following his precepts, and imitating his ex- 
amples, reestablish in ourselves the image of God which sin 
has defaced. No period of his progress, no incident in his life, 
is unworthy of our profoundest study. We should strive to 
penetrate the thoughts of eternal wisdom, and contemplate his 
ways in the marvelous work of our redemption. 

Infinite wisdom has not seen fit to grant us copious and 
minute details of our Saviour’s early life, but enough are trans- 
mitted to us to excite interesting thoughts and impart the most 
profitable lessons. ‘The events of his maturity command our 
attention by their grandeur; but they are not the only ones 
worthy of our observation. On the contrary, we should study 
the growth of this divine being—‘* seek for the bud which con- 
cealed the seed, and the powers that conspired to unfold it.” 

No other child was ever harrassed by adversity and subject to 
the necessity of exhausting toil like Jesus Christ. It began in 
the manger and ended only on the cross. A divine messenger 
came to Joseph, and directed him to fly with the child and his 
mother to Egypt. ‘Think of the length of the journey required ; 
the ignorance of the parents with respect to the way they were 
to pursue ; the youth and feebleness of Mary, and the trembling 
age of Joseph: the delicate condition of the infant they were to 
transport so far, over so rough a way; and especially think how 
utterly unprovided they were with means of supporting them- 
selves in a foreign land. Groups of the lonely, sojourning in 
poverty far away from natal soil, behold your prototype and 
consolation in Christ! How did that family procure food by the 
way, a shelter from the sun, and a covert from the storm? 
Think of the tasks and sorrows that encompassed the child 
Jesus, in the dawning of his first consciousness, and the exer- 
cise of his first strength! 

At length the angel of the Lord again appears unto Joseph, 
saying, ‘*’T'ake the boy and his mother and go into the land of 
Israel ; for they are dead who sought the life of the boy.” Jo- 
sephus has told us who the tyrant was who had driven the young 
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Redeemer from Judea, and whose death now allows his return. 
It was that Herod, who, at the close of a blood-stained life of 
seventy years, goaded by the furies of an evil conscience, 
racked by a painful and incurable disease, waiting for death but 
desiring life, raging against God and man, and maddened by 
the thought that the Jews, instead of bewailing his death, v ould 
rejoice over it as the greatest of blessings, commanded the 
worthies of the nation to be assembled in a circus, and issued 
a secret order, that, after his death, they should all be slain to- 
gether, so that their kindred, at least, might have cause to weep 
for his death. It was this monster who sought to destroy the 
infant Christ, and it is the like of him that perpetually persecute 
the innocent, feeble and unfortunate of earth. But he who is 
about to return from Egypt will grow up to be a mightier than 
Moses to conduct the people from bondage and deliver the ty- 
rant’s prey. His first impressions are those of cruel wrongs, 
his earliest days are troubled by despotic rage, his youthtul 
limbs are chafed with incessant toil, and he grows up keenly to 
observe on the one hand benignant old age buffetted by scorn 
and doubt, while on the other the ‘‘ bright consummate flower” 
of her sex bends before the storm she cannot resist, diligently 
labors to foster the excellence she has produced, and at the 
source of human hope and fear tempers for our redemption the 
swelling attributes of one mighty to save. ‘ Thus” says Nean- 
der, ‘‘in the very beginning of the life of Hm who was to save 
the world, we see a foreshadowing of what it was afterwards to 
be. The believing souls, to whom the lofty import of that life 
was shown by Divine signs, saw in it the fulfilment of their long- 
ings; the power of the world, ever subservient to evil, raged 
against it; but amid all dangers, the hand of God guided and 
brought it forth victorious.” 

From this general statement of the circumstances attendant 
on the early days of Christ on earth, Jet us proceed to remark 
that the suffering and toil into which he was plunged at so ten- 
der an age were adapted to develop his powers and fit him for 
the perfect accomplishment of the redemption he came to exe- 
cute. The painful experience of his earliest struggles had the 
triple advantage of unfolding his energies, his sympathies, and 
his aspirations. 

In the first place, as is the case with all redeemers, his bes: 
energies were developed by the worst trials. Christ assumed 
our nature, bore our sorrows, fought our battles, won our tr- 
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umphs. He came to this tearful and stormful earth to live out 
in actual experience from the first pang to the last, the spiritual 
sorrows and physical deprivations of all Adam’s race. Monarch 
supreme in heaven, and regal on earth even by right of birth, 
he chose to appear in the most humble condition. For our 
sakes he became poor, and entered upon the conquest of the 
world without noticing either its honors or its emoluments. In 
the eye of the wealthy and powerful he was regarded only as 
‘the carpenter’s son.” The morning of his career dawned in 
the lowest vale of life, where he shared the sufferings of the 
most destitute, the wretched abode of cattle even, for there was 
no room for him and his associates at the inp. Such was the 
pomp in which the Deliverer of mankind appeared. The first 
acts of his divinity here below were struggles against want, and 
his destitution increased in proportion as his functions arose. 
The foxes had holes and the fowls of the air had nests; but 
the Son of Man had no reposing place for his head. Poor and 
toil-worn to the end, he earned all with his own hands, or re- 
ceived from charity the bread he ate, the garments he wore, and 
the winding-sheet in which he was entombed. Whoever has 
struggled with difficulties almost to strangling at the very outset 
of his heroical career,—whoever has toiled all day to win a 
scanty sustenance, and in mental desolateness and gloom deeper 
than night has shrieked in agony to the God of heav en,—wko- 
ever has cloaked his outward wants and inward aspirations be- 
neath the humble mechanic’s garb, anc gone forth, firm, silent 
and resolute, learning the ‘priceless wisdom from endurance 
drawn”’ among his fellow-men,—whoever has mourned for ‘‘all 
the oppressions which are done under the sun,”’ and been “‘ mad 
for the sight of his eyes that he did see,”—whoever has felt 
all the “* wanderer in his soul,” and striven through the tender 
years of youth with sweating brow, blistered hands and bleed- 
ing heart to win the weapons of moral warfare and cleave a way 
to self-emancipation and the disenthralment of all mankind,— 
let him come and hug to his bosom that brother of the poor and 
young champion of the weak; let him receive cheering words 
of fellow-feeling, and strength that shall never fail, from that 
Boy of Nazareth, the working Son of God. And in his inter- 
course with such an example of overcoming courage and patient 
efforts for the common weal let him never despond, but remember 


‘He that is born, is listed ; life is war; 
Eternal war with woe.” 
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Early to task the energies of a predestined hero through 
severe toil is gradually to make him acquainted with his latent 
mizht, and causes him to taste the the glory of his own puttings 
forth and triumphs. It is thus that personal power is quickened 
and kept in motion. All that is divine on earth must be de- 
veloped and find expansive scope through resolute exertion. 
Of what use are wings to a young eagle so long as he sits in 
his eyrie, looking out idly upon the vast expanse around him? 
Because the first flappings of those pinions are of necessity 
feeble, they are not therefore to be kept perpetually unemploy- 
ed. Mere instinct teaches the parent bird better than this. He 
early induces his young to try his strength, and if he refuses for 
lack of confidence, he pitches him out, and a few weeks of 
trials constantly increased, constitute the glory and the joy of the 
young monarch of the air. Had he been moored in the dove’s 
downy nest, his first flight would have sent him down dazzled 
before the rising day; but with strong plumes growing from 
within himself, and strenghthened by struggles to surmount or 
penetrate opposing blasts, he wins and adorns the birthright of 
his race, darting to the zenith unblenched, snd bathing himself 
in the splendors of the noontide sun. ‘The very condition of 
one in this world of sin and sorrow, the obscurity in which we 
perish, or from which we are compelled to emerge—vicissitudes 
of every degree, and wants of every kind—every objective 
difficulty, and every subjective trial—all that can by any possi- 
bility be made to invigorate the body or arouse the mind—may 
be regarded as the compost out of which true heroism draws 
sap, acquires fibre, and imbibes the sustenance which aids the 
rising champion to disclose the hidden beauty of his spirit, the 
symmetry of his form, and the flexile majesty of his invincible 
strength. Says Cowper, truly, 

“ No soil like poverty for growth divine, 
As !eanest land supplies the richest wine.” 

All our higher faculties gain infinitely more of purity and 
power by breathing in content the keen and wholesome air of 
penury, than by all the enervating fimes which wealth can fur- 
nish through Juxury and lust. ‘he history of true greatness 
exhibits not a single model who did not from the first accustom 
himself to drink only from the well of homely life. Adversity, 
in exercising her power, loses her most offensive features and 
develops in her victims their best strength. Said William 
Wallace to king Edward I., ‘¢’Thou hast raised me among men. 


VoL. 1—2. 
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Without thy banners and cross-bows in array against me, I had 
sunk in utter forgetfulness. Thanks to thee for placing me, 
e temally, where no strength of mine could otherwise have borne 
me! Thanks to thee for bathing my spirit in deep thoughts, in 
refreshing calm, in sacred stillness! This, O king, is the bath 
for knighthood : after this it may feast, and ‘hear bold and sweet 
voices, and mount to its repose.”’ ‘The best energies of the 
greatest men are never fully unfolded within and without except 
by the ordeal of severe struggles and malignant sufferings. 
Almost eve ry champion who has won eminent influence among 
his fellows, might adopt the motto of Rousseau: “I was born 
weak ; ill treatment has made me strong.”” ‘They who “wander 
in the torrid climes of fame,” the sons of beneficent genius who 
are born to elevate the existence of the human race, must in 
the beginning shed many bitter sweat- -drops, and give vent in 
solitude to many tear-steeped sighs. It is thus that the god-like 
is ever compelled to do penance for superabundant powers, and 
pay, with exhausting interest, the debt which he owes to sufler- 
ing humanity. No great redeeming spint appears on earth to 
be ministered unto, but to minister; it is his highest prerogative 
and best reward to serve, to elevate, to bless. All wisdom that 
pertains to salvation is bought with labor and pain, and he who 
pants for the holiest truth and the highest power, will be indulg- 
ed just so far as he climbs the rugged heights of tribulation 
with delight. 

Lord Bacon compared virtue, or true manliness, to precious 
odors, ‘most fragrant when they are incensed or crushed; for 
prosperity doth best discover vice, but adversity doth best dis- 
cover virtue.”’ Here is a high truth —but Jesus came, in the 
circumstances of his birth, in the toils and deprivations of 
his youth, to teach us a higher and a better. He would have 
us no longer leave, unperceived, or if known, despised, the 
numerous examples of heroical poverty, which lie all around, 
and which should challenge the fostering sympathy of all man- 
kind. Shrouded in obscurity and enduring neglect, still are 
they the choicest denizens of the earth, coming here to devote 
their lives to benev olence, sacrificing thernselves to duty and the 
defence of justice in view of inevitable persecution, perhaps of 
prisons or the rack. Oh, what moral grandeur in such exam- 
ples is exemplified, and what divine lessons do they teach. We 
almost hear each consecrated votary at the shrine of Eterna! 
Righteousness exclaim from the depths of his soul, ‘‘ Poverty 
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may humble my lot, but it shall not debase me; temptation may 
shake my nature, but not the rock on which thy te mple is based ; 

misfortune may wit her all the hopes that bl ossomed in the de “wy 
morning of my life, but I will offer dead leaves when the flowers 
are no more. Though all the loved objects of earth perish,— 
all that I have coveted fade away, I may groan under my burden, 
but I will never be recreant to duty, never disloyal to thee, oh 
my God!” Such resignation, suffering supported with so much 
constancy, was indeed noble, as seen, for instance, in the im- 
molation of Socrates, but how much more sublime in the youth- 
ful struggles of Jesus Christ. What is there so exalted or di- 
vine, ‘as a great and brave spirit working out its end through 
every earthly obstacle and evil: watching through the utter 
darkness, and steadily defying the phantoms which crowd around 
it; wrestling with the mighty allurements, and rejecting the 
fearful voice of thai Want which is the deadliest and surest of 
human tempters; nursing through all calamity the love of the 
species, and the warmer and closer affections of private ties; 
sacrificing no duty, resisting all sin; and amid every horror and 
every humiliation, feeding the still and bright light of that genius 
which, like the lamp of the fabulist, though it may waste itself 
for years amidst the depths of eslitode, and the silence of the 

tomb, shall live and burn immortal and undimmed, when all 
around it is rottenness and decay!”’ But if it thrills every gen- 
erous fibre of our nature to observe a fellow-creature thus toiling 
to be free and beneficent, what shall we think of that wonderful 
Being who deigned to assume humanity’s woes and strugule up 
from childhood through the most abject trials, that from the 

throne of heaven, and the throes of earth he might win the en- 
ergies of Almightiness to redeem Mankind! It is indeed strange 
to see a Savior incarnate in a manger, and from the first devel- 
opments of youth tied with base entanglements which through 
all subsequent life are destined to grow closer and closer tll 
death sets the enthralled divinity fens But the sight is glorious 
and instructive as itisstrange. It tells us that effort is the con- 
dition of growth; that he who came to be a inatured and perfect 
Redeemer had first to perform the appropriate toils of a youth- 
ful God. 

In the second place, the sympathies of the young Messiah 
were as effectually developed by the stern necessity of toil, as 
were the cther elements of redeeming strength. Man’s destiny 
is best achieved, and his most valuable fruits produced, through 
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the agency of suffering. This is a great mystery, and would 
be stranger still, did we not see the fact exemplified in the purest 
man ‘‘ that ere wore flesh about him,”’ and who, in all his career 
on earth, was the greatest of sufferers. Standing on the shore 
of that great sea of agony, into which the Deliverer plunged, 
to rescue a perishing Race, we learn through our own limited 
but bitter experience, that in the tumult and pressure of the pro- 
foundest billows of dark despair, God elaborated the sympa- 
thetic love, and gave to the world a tortured and bleeding 
heart, as the best symbol of its condition and solace for its 
woe. As the unfathomed deep which unceasingly vibrates, the 
billows which forever moan, the water-spouts which fall back 
with crashing might upon the tempest that gave them birth, the 
lightnings that fringe cloud and billow, and the thunders which 
shake the mighty main, may al! be necessary to perfect the pearl 
lying in the obscurest coral depth; so are the storms of life de- 
signed to develop in their gloom, bright gems for the sunshine 
of Heaven. Pliny tells us that the ring of Pyrrhus contained a 
jewel which had the figures of Apollo and all the Muses in the 
veins of it, produced by the spontaneous hand of nature, with- 
out any help from art. The youth of Christ was adorned with 
fairer features than any that belong to the loveliest productions 
of earth, but they were unfolded amid the severest exactions of 
sublunary toil. At an early age he was given up to the powers 
of darkness, to the end that, tempered in suffering, like a blade 
of steel in furnace flames and mountain torrents, he might be- 
come an irresistible sword to conquer the genius of evil and set 
Humanity free. It was necessary that he should traverse “the 
vacant bosom’s wilderness,’ and stand worn and desolate in 
‘the leafless desert of the soul,” that he might sympathise with 
the great mass of our race, who are born in that condition, and 
in it are compelled to grow. ‘If misfortunes could be remedied 
by tears,”’ says Muretus, ‘tears would be purchased with gold: 
—misfortune does not call for tears but counsel.’ This adviee, 
however, which is adapted at the same time to soothe and guide 
effectually, can originate only in a tenderly experienced soul. 
‘Few are the hearts whence one same touch bids the sweet 
fountain flow,”’? but Christ was the chief of such, and was al- 
ways ready to relieve the distressed, because from his tenderest 
years he had experienced their direst pangs. In every respect 
he was a model of moral excellence, possessing superlative 
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worth, and this superiority consisted not a little in the fact that, 
considered in his human qualities, his was one of those’ 


‘Souls that carry on a blest exchange 

Of joys, they meet with in theirheavenly range, 
And with a fearless confidence make known 

The sorrows sympathy esteems its own, 

Daily desire increasing light and force, 

From such communion in their daily course, 

Feel less their journey’s roughness, and its length, 
Meet their opposers with united strength, 

And one in heart, in interest, and design, 

Give upeach other in the race divine.” 


The youthful days of our Savior were full of toil, such as is 
common to mankind, and this toil was adapted to develop his 
energies for the coming strife, and enlarge his sympathies for 
the suffering of every class ;—-these are the points thus far con- 
sidered. We would remark, thirdly, that in those early scenes 
of bitter experience, his aspirations were divine, and doubiless 
urged him with profounder ardor to break the fetters of the 
world. ‘lhe Hebrew nations expected a Deliverer, and Micah 
had foretold that the promised king should be born in Bethle- 
hem, the very place where the house of David had its origin. 
The Messiah appeared—but the lowly circumstances of his 
birth and youth were in striking contrast with his inherent 
dignity, and the glory it was supposed he would bring. ‘That 
he should make his advent in the guise of a carpenter’s son, 
and accustom himself to manual toil, instead of assuming at 
once the splendors,of worldly dominion, rendered him, to the 
minions of priestly and regal power, the object of loathing and 
contempt. We must remember that Christ was all the while 
conscious of this, that in the face of the upper and most op- 
pressive circles, and in spite of their rage, he, from the begin- 
ning, chose to identify himself with the lowest rank of common 
people, share their burdens, sympathize with their sorrows, and 
aspire to deliver them from all their wrongs. In the midst of 
the most menial pursuits, he fostered the sublimest purposes of 
soul; in “clear dream and solemn vision”? he contemplated the 
auspicious destinies of the human race, and in view of what his 
own Almighty hand should, at the proper time, perform, labored 
on in patient thoughtfulness, lifting his young brow ever and 
anon toward heaven, to ‘hail the coming on of time.’’ Let the 
youth, whose divine aspirations chafe against the chill impedi- 
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ments of earthly want and depressing toil, contemplate the his- 
tory of the great pattern, and be content to 


« Wait for the dawning of a brighter day, 
And snap the chain the moment when we may.” 


The fallen race of Adam have an Advocate who ever lives to 
make intercession in their behalf,—one who was thrust out from 
the houses of the rich and powerful here below, that he might 
prepare for outcasts z mansions of glory on high,—one who 
graced the mechanic’s shop, and sweat great drops of agony on 
the barren earth, ere he broke his mighty heart on the Cross, 
and ascended in triumph to the mediatorial throne. He was 
humanity’s worker before he was humanity’s Savior. His ex- 
perience in the flesh spread out his i ag Si from the lowest 
to the highest, prompted him to break down all hindrances to 
personal freedom, and by both pre cept and example encour- 
aged pure asp jirations in every breast. There is vast signifi- 
cance in his command,—* Sufler litle children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.’ 
Because Christ had himself been a child, he knew to what 
sublime height the thoughts of children, the most obscure, 
may rise. 

So abjectly subject to sin, and the slavery of groveling hab- 
its is man, that he needs some one who has not partaken of the 
Fall, to stand by his side at every step, and with divine earnest- 
ness to tell him how much he is yet able to perform, despite the 
degradation he has incurred. The world of youth needs the 
example of that sinless one, whose every action and appear- 
ance are designed to disc lose how that we should put forth all 
the divinity of deed, of attitude and of expression, of which 
our immortal nature is capable. He demonstrated that all for- 
tune can be conquered by bearing it, and no more valuable les- 
son can, by the young, be learned. Every soul has its bright 
visions, as well asits sombre,——but unfortunately, 1 in this uncon- 
genial world, it is the better aspirations that we are least dis- 
posed to indulge. ‘The vision and the faculty divine” is 
greatly obscure d, because its exercise is but little encouraged 
by our associates. Each one may have his own occasional 
gleams of exalted t] ‘ings, but he will be little inclined to con- 
template the re velations made to others. The world is less dis- 
posed to recognize our sincerity, when delineating the gorgeous 
heights of celestial achievements which, in meditation, we have 
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seen, than when detailing those loathsome phantasies in which 
the best of depraved beings sometimes revel. ‘Thus the frigid 
multitude without, forces us to be hypocrites, when we have the 
strongest disposition to be sincere in the best pursuit, and to as- 
sume a supineness and meagreness, which il] correspond to the 
heighth and depth and lavish varie ty of the inner man, in its 
spontaneous effort to expand and soar. But Jesus most acute- 
ly experienced ‘the reachings of our souls,’ and made provi- 
sion for their freest and widest flight. Impelled by divinest as- 
pirations, he would have us mount to the starry eates of God’s 
dwelling in the skies, and drink into our panting souls, with un- 
utterable ravishment, broad and clear beamings of his mnysteri- 
ous splendor, and then, in our generous warmth, he would have 
us haste to distribute among our brethren the glad and sanctify- 
ing beams with which we are imbued. If they spurn our gilt, 
depreciate its value, deny even its existence, and question our 

capacity to attain views so blissful, he would not have us chilled 
into despai ur by the captiousness we incur, but hold on our way 
in patie nt effort, till Omnipotence comes to ¢ rown with success 
our beneficent design. 

Says Neander:— ‘There was peculiar fitness in Christ’s be- 
ing born among the Jewish people. His life revealed the /ing- 
dom of God, which was to be set up over all men—and it prop- 
erly commenced in a nation whose politic al life, always devel- 
oped ina theocratic form, was the continued type of that kingdom. 
He was the culminating point of this development; in Him the 
kingdom of God, no Jonger limited to this single neople, was to 
show its true desien, and, unfettered by physic al or national 
restraints, to assert its authority over the whole human race. 
The particular typifies the universal ; the earthly the celestial ; 
so David, the monarch who had raised the politic al theocracy 
of Jesus to the pinnacle of glory, typified that greater moni rch 
in whom the kingdom of God was to display its glory. Not 
without reason, therefore, was it that Christ, the summit of the 
theocracy, sprang from the fallen line of royal David.”?’ And 
yet, what was remarkable in the youth of Christ, he never for- 
tified his claims to popular regard by allusions to an illustrious 
ancestry, and his ongin from royal blood. On the contrary, he 
avoided courting the favor of the worldly great, refused to med- 
dle with every thing connected with oppressive ‘sovereignty, and 
preferred the humblest position among the masses, at once their 
symbol, their champion and friend. The beautiful spirit of 
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young Christ, rising from the people, and shining on them all, 
“ Looked down on earth’s distinctions, high and low, 
Sunken or soaring, as the equal sun 
Shed’s light along the vale and mountain’s brow,” 

Great and keneficent souls always rise from the general mass 
and belong to it. They spring from the industrious ranks, 
diffuse the principles of equality, bind the great elements of 
society together, and ennoble them. They inspire fresh 
thoughts, execute generous deeds, and transmit the grandest 
influence to the end of time. Such, in a pre-eminent degree, 
was the case with the ‘child Jesus.”” Though he was in char- 
acter Divine, and of exalted birth, he claimed no immunities on 
account of these considerations, but from the lowest grade of 
rational existence, dared to aspire to the highest, and win the 
most glorious attitude by his own sufferings and toil. He was 
not educated in a learned school, nor sustained by any favor- 
able combination of clique and circumstance. ‘He was 
obliged to contend with poverty, lowness, and contempt, and 
was surrounded with obstacles, difficulties and dangers, which 
seemed invincible. In his obscure and helpless condition, how- 
ever, we find him capable of foriaing a plan for the good of 
ail nations, and cherishing a thought which lay beyond the 
reach of human intellect, though possessed of the greatest 
powers, and exercised under the most favorable circumstances, 
we find him capable of making a bold effort to carry it into 
execution, and indulging a hope that all would be accomplish- 
ed, never firmer than in the moment when tc human view all 
was lost; when he was forsaken by his friends, opposed and 
even put to death by his nation. What conclusion must we 
draw from a phenomenon so distinct in its kind? Shall we 
not be justified in considering him the most exalted sage, the 
greatest benefaclor of mankind, a most credible messenger of 
the Godhead?’ 

The aspirations of our Lord in his early youth, their intensi- 
ty and lofty aim, are indicated by the circumstances of a well 
known event, concerning which the profoundest of modern 
commentators remarks as follows: 

‘“‘Of the early history of Jesus, we have only a single inci- 
dent; but that incident strangely illustrates the manner in 
which the consciousness of his Divine nature developed itself 
in the mind of the child. Jesus had attained his twelfth year, 
a period which was regarded among the Jews as the dividing 
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line between childhood and youth, and at which regular re- 
ligious instruction and the study of the law were generally en- 
tered upon. Tor that reason his parents, who were accustomed 
to visit Jerusalem annually, at the time of the Passover, took 
him with them for the first time. When the feast was over, 
and they were setting out on their return, they missed their 
son; this, however, does not appear to have alarmed them, and 
perhaps he was accustomed to remain with certain kindred 
families or friends; indeed, we are told (Luke ii. 44) that they 
expected to find him “in the company” at the evening halt of 
the caravan. Disappointed in this expectation, they returned 
the next morning to Jerusalem, and on the following day found 
him in the synagogue of the temple among the priests, who 
had been led, by his questions, into a conversation on points of 
faith. His parents reproached him for the uneasiness he had 
caused them, and he replied, ‘‘ Why did you seek me? Did you 
not know that I must be about my Father’s business??? Now 
these words of Jesus contain no explanation, beyond his tender 
years, of the relations which he sustained to the Father; they 
manifest simply the consciousness of a child, a depth, to be 
sure, but yet only a depth of presentiment. 

‘¢ We can draw various important inferences from this inci- 
dent in the early life of Christ. Ata tender age he studied 
the Old Testament, and obtained a better knowledge of its re- 
ligious value by the light that was within him, than any human 
instruction could have imparted. Nor was this beaming forth 
of an immediate consciousness of Divine things in the mind of 
the child, in advance of the development of his powers of dis- 
cursive reason at all alien to the character and progress of 
human nature, but entirely in harmony with it. Nor need we 
wonder that the infinite riches of the hidden spiritual life of 
the child first manifested themselves to his consciousness, as if 
suggested by his conversation with the doctors, and that his 
direct intuitions of Divine truth, the flashes of spiritual hght 
that emanated from him, amazed the masters in Israel. It not 
unfrequently happens, in our human life, that the questions of 
others are thus suggestive to great minds, and, like steel upon 
the flint, draw forth their inner light, at the same time revealing 
to their own souls the unknown treasures that Jay in their hid- 
den depths. But they give more than they receive; the out- 
ward suggestion only excites to action their creative energy; 
and men of reflective and receptive, rather than creative minds, 
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by inciting the latter to know and develop their vast resources, 
may not only learn much from their utterance, but also diffuse 
the streams which gush with overflowing fulness from those 
abundant well-springs. And these remarks applying—in a 
sense in which they apply to no other—to that mind, lofty be- 
yond all human comparison, whose creative thoughts are to 
fertilize the spiritual life of man through all ages, and whose 
creative power sprang from its mysterious union with that Di- 
vine Word which gave birth to all things, show us that His 
consciousness developed itself gradually, and in perfect ac- 
cordance with the laws of human life, from that mysterious 
union which formed its ground. 

‘And further—without in the least attempting to do away 
with the peculiar form of the child’s spiritual life—we can re- 
cognize in this incident a dawning sense of his Divine Mission 
in the mind of Jesus: a sense, however, not yet unfolded in 
the form in which the corruption of the world, objectively pre- 
sented, alone could occasion its development. The child 
found congenial occupation in the things of God; in the tem- 
ple he was at home. And, on the other hand, we see an open- 
ing consciousness of the peculiar relation in which he stood to 
the Father as the Son of God. We delight to find in the early 
lives of eminent men some glimpses of the future, some indi- 
cations of their after greatness ; so we gladly recognize, in the 
pregnant words of the child, a fore-shadowing of what is after- 
wards so fully revealed to us in the discourses of the completely 
manifested Christ, especially as they are given to us in John’s 
gospel. 

The history of rising worth has nothing to compare with 
that temple-scene. A youth appears ‘sitting in the midst of 
the doctors, both hearing them and asking them questions. 
And ali that heard him were astonished at his understanding 
and answers.’’? He comes into the assembly of venerable sages 
with a mild and pensive countenance, that seems haunted 
with earnest thought. He is no favorite of earthly fortune, no 
scion of aristocratic pride, no pet of exclusive schools, but the 
simple child of the unsophisticated people, steeped to the lips 
in suffering ; and yet, mightier than the domes that bend above 
him, he is for the intellect and heart of man a glorious living 
temple, built with the choicest riches of unnumbered worlds. 
The first question he propounds startles the attention of all who 
hear him, and creates the greatest astonishment in the most 
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profound, for his words bear that charm of immaculate wisdom 
which can neither be defaced nor excelled. Question suc- 
ceeds to question, and learning, in despair, grows more and 
more confused in this, the orandest gladiat orship of mind yet 
witnessed on earth. Sage afier sage, swelling with wounded 
pride, is silenced before that youth appareled in the plain attire 
of peasant life, radiant with the celestial life that emanates from 
an aspiring heart, and bent on throwing wide open the gates 
of instruction to all. ‘The whole park of artillery which power 
and craft have erected on their contracted citadels he has 
spiked, and like “a mailed angel on a battle day,” he rejoices 
in his triumph, not for himself, but for the sake of the benighted 
multitudes around. Free thought and free discussion then and 


there were born! 


Arr. II.—INTELLECTUAL UNION. 
Men of mind! O, men of mind! 
Ye who wield the mighty Pen, 
Scanning souls with angel ken! 
Ye who mould our human kind 
In the matrix of your thought,— 
Why have ye for ages W rought 
Moral miracle and wonde r, 
Still asunder—still asunder? # 


Men of mind! O, menof mind! 
Could the electric fire of soul 
Fuse ye in one glowing whole.— 
Could the immortal flame, enshrined 
In each stranger heart and brain, 
Flash from one tremendous fane,—- 
Then might all the world awaken— 
Then might Earth with joy be shaken ! 
Men of mind! O, men of mind! 
Ye are stewards of your Lord— 
Ye are treasurers of his Word! 
Whatsoe’er on earth ye bind, 
Lo! it shall be bound in heaven: 
What by you on earth is riven, 
Shall in heaven be Joosed and broken— 
Lo! the Eternal Voice has spoken ! 
Men of mind! O, men of mind! 
Flash your million souls in one— 
Let the stars become the Sun! 
Be ye as your God designed ! 
Then shall Error withering fall— 
Then shall perish Wrong and Thrall— 
Then shall Freedom’s song arise— 
Earth’s Eternal Sacrifice! 





Arr. IIL.—THE LAND QUESTION. 


Freedom of the Land the People’s Right. 


Monopoty prevails throughout society. On the nght wing 
of humanity we see a monopoly of wealth by a few, while on 
the extreme left we behold a Monopoly of Poverty by another 
class ; both of which are equally blameless for their condition, 
—because they have sinned through ignorance. On the one 
hand, those who monopolize the wealth are ignorant of the re- 
lations they sustain to their fellows, of the fact that all cannot 
be rich, and while some are so, others must be poor, and be- 
lieve each has a perfect right to accumulate all to which his 
powers are adequate, regardless of the well-being of others. 

Those who make money under this delusion, are no more 
blame-worthy than he who spends the last cent, which should 
buy bread for his children, in purchasing a white robe orna- 
mented with gold, under the delusion that the “last great day” 
is at hand and the saints should prepare to ascend. Correctly 
viewed, both cases appear equally ridiculous; for the man ac- 
cumulating wealth, as a general rule, does so at the expense of 
his moral and intellectual nature, as well as that of his children, 
who will be certain to distinguish their progress through the 
world by gilded trappings and a gorgeous display of expensive 
pageantry. 

On the other hand, those who monopolize the poverty of the 
world are not culpable, because they are either inadequate in 
business tact and talent to cope with the other class, or they 
are too honest to resort to the usual means of getting wealth ; 
or, finally, the chances in the great lottery of the business world 
have proved unfortunate for them. 

This class of monopolists is most wretched in this life. They 
are the prey of all other classes who have reduced them to gaunt 
skeletons and ghostly shapes, which make them at once objects 
of contempt by those of better condition, and of startling aflright 
to themselves. They look about them, and are amazed at their 
own existence. They see nothing to enjoy—nothing to live for 
—a dark mystery hangs over their existence, and they wonder 
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for what purpose they were brought into the world. They find 
their fate to be little better than that of fslaves ; one ceaseless 
round of unmitigated drudgery—one unceasing struggle with 
crushing toil, in order to get the scantiest means of subsistence. 
They rise at the early dawn, and swallowing a morsel, are lashed 
speedily to work by dire necessity,—and it is through all the 
“live long day,”’ work, work, work, even after every bone aches 
and every muscle groans under the o’ermastering task. At 
nightfall they return to their dreary homes, and without a mo- 
ment’s time for pleasure or intellectual diversion, are driven to 
the slumbers of the night by a necessity for repose. My God! 
of what value isa life thus doomed! ‘Talk of Slavery! Let 
there be slavery if the slaves are well fed, well clad and moder- 
ately worked, in preference to such a toilsome lot, aggravated 
by all the mental torments that can spring from a fear of starva- 
tion for themselves and children! 

We are told that Liberty isa jewel, and is “ dearer than tife,” 
but it is a jewel that is daily steeped in tears—a jewel that the 
worn-out with toil and the starving loathe and abhor. Liberty 
is called a “ delightful sound ;”’ but of what avail is it to utter 
the sound with a thousand trumpets in the ear of him who is 
steeped in intoxication, or who knows not, while exhausted with 
the labor of the day, whence will come the next meal, or how 
he can support his children so that they will not be absolute 
curses to themselves and to society! Ah! I fear this sound of 
Liberty is calculated more to cajole us into quietude, while our 
wealthy masters lash us on to our tasks and reap the profits of 
our labor. 

We would not apologize for slavery in any form, but would 
be glad to strike the manacles from every slave, whether white 
or black. God grant that the time may soon come when good 
deeds may so increase, and benevolence become so familiar, 
that plenty shall abound with easy toil, and real Freedom be 
enjoyed by those who can only boast of it. 

But this is not an overwrought picture. We know a Clergy- 
man who finds it difficult to support himself and family, on a 
salary of $1,500 per annum! What, in the name of Heaven, 
does this Clergyman think the hard day-laborer can do for his 
family on the yearly earnings of $20)? Jess than one-seventh of 
his salary! Is it not a fact, ye herald of Christian Love and 
Peace, that the laborer’s son and the laborer’s daughter need 
as much to support and educate them as your own? While, 
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therefore, you complain of the pittance of $1,500, have you no 
tear to shed over the destitution of the laborer for daily wages? 

Let us look at the benefit which a family can derive from $200 
per aunum. In the city, $100, and more, must be paid for the 
rent of a house. ‘Then an ordinary family of five persons should 
consume at least fifty cents’ worth of provisions each, per week, 
which amounts to $130. And then their clothing should amount 
to ten dollars each per year, great and small, which would be 
$50 more. ‘Then also, the educational expenses should be, at 
least, $20 more. And, finally, the Doctor’s bills and incidental 
expenses amount to some thing, which we will not estimate, be- 
cause the amount of a most economical living has already reach- 
ed $300, being $100 more than the poor man can get for his 
labor. ‘This calculation is for the city laborer; but he of the 
country fares no better. Both can bid farewell to a home in the 
present state of things, and deem themselves, as they are in 
truth, outeasts from the bounty of Heaven. ‘The laborer can 
‘sing with the spirit and the understanding” the hymn remind- 
ing him that he lives at ‘*this poor dying rate.”’ 

But how does the man live whose lot is cast on the right 
wing of Humanity ; who is one of the monopolists of the wealth 
of the w orld, and also a good christian? Let us calculate. The 
first item—that of rent—-we will not estimate, for his business is 
to rent houses and Jands to those of the left wing. He has a 
family of five persons, who, with the friends who occasionally 
sit at his table, require a weeklv expenditure of at least ten dol- 
lars, making for the year $520. ‘Then their clothing must be 
of the first style, and will cost $100 per individual, making 
$500 more. And then horses and carriages will cost $300 
more. A man servant must also be employed, whose duty it 
is to take the family to church and wait without in company 
with the splendid horses and carriage, while they pay their de- 
votions and beg the forgiveness of ‘their sins; the expense of a 
man, board and all, is $250, and that of two maid servants 
$400, making $650. Then, finally, the ‘‘items of an extra- 
ordinary charac ter not reducible to any particular head;”? such 
as traveling, wine, oysters, &c., $500 more, at the lowest esti- 
mate. The whole living, which i is very economical for a blood- 
ed family possessing w ealth, i is nearly $2000 per annum. 

Here, reader, you discover the extremes of Humanity. In 
one you see a man of elegant dress and of fine, plump propor- 
tions, feasting and drinking, and dancing and laughing life 
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away; while in the other you see a man of deformed body , the 
result of over-toil, lying on his beggarly hearth at night in a 
dead repose, because the poor man is completely exhausted, 

In the one extreme you see a gay, fluttering, flirting daughter, 
while in the other you see one who feels to the heat? s core the 
contempt her poverty brings upon her, and who suflers for a 
small portion of what the rich man’s daughter wastes. 

We need not dwell upon the extremes and inequalities that 
prevail in society; the world is full of it, and it has a tongue 
_to speak for itself, and requires no one to give it voice. 

‘Lhe question salad by all good men who see the evils of the 
times, is, how shall the social severities be mitigated? What 
can be done to distribute more justly the blessings which the 
Creator has bestowed upon the race? If the constitutions and 
laws of the nations foster inequalities, how can they be modi- 
fied ? 

Let us first inquire whether the laws have not greatly wid- 
ened these extremes. It is frequently objected to the efforts of 
those who seek a change in the present state of things, that too 
much legislation is an evil, and ‘the people should not look 
to the sovernment for too much.” ‘This is a truth; but we 
contend that bad laws should be repealed, and we ask rather 
that some of the past legislation of the world be obliterated, 
rather than that new laws should be made. 

Nature introduced man upon the earth without written law, 
and imposed upon him the necessity of discovering the laws 
that would most subserve his happiness. Man is a discover of 
the laws of nature, applicable to his highest well-being, and 
not a maker of them,—they exist in the nature of things, and 
do not originate with man. But the world has been governed, 
or rather misgoverned, by laws which man has made and not 
discovered. Let us cite an example:—The law of nature, or 
of God, is, that the land shall be free to all who wish to till 
it for procuring the necessaries of life, and that no one has a 
shadow of right to more than his real good demands. ‘The law 
of nature says that the earth was given to the race, to be en- 
joyed as shall best promote the general good. But man, in 
his capacity of legislator, has not discovered this law, but has 
enacted that the earth may be bought and sold and monopolized 
to an unlimited extent. Chieftains and kings first monopolized 
the land, and parcelled it out to the peop le ace ording to their 
own good will and pleasure, as if the people had not the faintest 
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shadow of a claim to the soil. Was this in accordance with 


Natural or Divine law? 
But in the progress of the race, great, or rather strong men 


increased in the land, and they rallied. round their standard 

followers who would fight with and for them. Wars were 
constantly carried on for supremacy, and for the sake of peace 
the rights of chieftains must be compromised. The result of 
this compromise was the establishment of the present Land 
System of the world. Whole countries were secured, by law, 
to the chiefs, who agreed to protect each other in aie posses- 
sions, and provisions were made for disposing of land by bar- 
gain and sale, and by descent to the oldest son. In the enact- 
ment of these laws the rights of the people were not recognized, 
and the system established by the Right of Might was guarded 
by constitutions and statutes. 

This, we say, is the present Land System, with the single 
change, that the children may inherit equally the estate of the 
parent. ‘The great doctrine of the Right of Might is retained : 
that is, he who is strongest in physical and mental power 
may emp loy all his powers in acquiring and holding, against 
all the world, as much land as may fall within his reach, 

These laws are usurpations which have created the present 
inequalities of the Social Condition which we wish repealed, or 
so far modified as is consistent with the highest good of all the 
people in their present state of moral and intellectual develop- 
ment. 

Whether the reader is convinced of the justice of our demands, 
depends upon his acknowledgment of the truth of our premises, 
that Nature did not design the Earth to be bought and sold and 
monopolized bya portion of Humanity. The reader will re- 
ceive this truth on further reflection, because he will see that 
every individual who comes into the world must look to others 
even afier he becomes mature, forthe privilege of living. The 
right to life is universally acknowledged as independent of the 
will of others, except for capital crimes, which, in the opinion 
of some dark minds, renders life a forfeiture. But under the 
present Land System, a man cannot live until he has labored 
under the mastery of others for the means of obtaining land, the 
original source of the sustenance of life, or for purchasing pro- 
visions which others have grown. According tothe Law of 
Nature, he could go directly to his Mother Earth, and raise his 
own livelihood, independent of the will of others; but under 
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the legislation of man, he must ask of others who have the 
right to refuse them the means; and such refusal is tantamount 
to starvation. Here we see the Old System reduced to an ab- 
surdity. 

The next question is, has this Land System created or been 
a principal cause of the inequalities subsisting among man- 
kind? We must unhesitatingly answer in the affirmative, and 
ask the reader to consider a few facts: 

1. It is easier for a man to support a family by cultivating a 
farm of his own than by cultivating that of another, whether as 
a common laborer or a lessee; the difference in one case being 
the amount exacted as rental, and in the other, that which is 
equivalent to both the rental and the master’s profit. If this 
be true, it follows that a great inequality is at once produced 
by the introduction of the Land Laws, which protect the strong 
in their vast possessions, and force the landless to buy at an 
enormous cost or be without a home, 

2. This inequality increases as the inhabitants of a country 
multiply, in consequence of the enhancement of the price of 
land. Does not the accessibility of land to the landless de- 
pend upon the price at which it is held? If so, will not the 
number of those who must remain landless and poor, depend 
upon this value? In Iowa, where land can be purchased for 
two dollars per acre, few will be found without a home on the 
soil, and almost every agriculturist will be found cultivating his 
own farm, as God designed. But in old States, where land 
cannct be purchased but at rates varying from twenty to fifty 
dollars, many will be found who never ventured a hope of ever 
living in their own house, surrounded by their own neat gar- 
den, and still more widely circumscribed by their own fields of 
stately grain. 

3. But the operation of this cause of human inequality does 
not stop herer Multitudes who can have no farms, flock to the 
towns and cities, and by throwing too much labor into the 
market, diminish its reward, and enhance the power of the 
capitalist to oppress inem. ‘Thus have the few been enabled 
to speculate the more from the labor of the poor, and thus the 
iuxury increased among the wealthy, which has created a de- 
mand for more and more of those unpitied beings, who work 
for wages under more discouragements than do the slaves 
work for food and clothing. Again, because farms are not 
accessible to the mass in old countries, all branches of busi- 
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ness are thronged with competitors, whose object is to make 
money, and to this end seek labor in the markets—yea, from 
the stalls, to which multitudes have resorted for chances to 
‘Shire out”? at the lowest possible rates; so low, indeed, that 
they or their families have really starved upon the reward of 
the most wearisome labor. 

But, not to dwell upon this unpleasant branch of the sub- 
ject, we will turn to the counsel of Nature, and seek instrue- 
tion in the mode of dividing the earth’s surface among the 
people. ‘The earth is free to the use of men, and the grossest 
wrong against man is that of fixing a price upon the soil, and 
making merchandize of the free gift of God to the human fam- 
ily. A father makes a bequest to his children, and constitutes 
the eldest son his executor; this executor fixes a price upon 
the gift by measure, and offers to divide it at such rate—making 
that which was given freely to all, an article of trade, and a 
means of private emolument! ‘These cases are parallel, and the 
injustice of the transaction is only equalled by its impudence. 

The remedy we propose for the social inequalities of man 
is to return to obedience to the laws of Nature, and inake the 
soil free; limit the quantity to be owned by one person, and 
secure to the family a home against the world. ‘To this end 
we propose to apply the Reform we seek to the unsold lands, 
where no confusion will be occasioned by the change. We 
propose to make the Western domain free to actual settlers, in 
limited quantities. 

Let us take a view of the Public Domain of the United 
States, and thus be enabled to appreciate the extent of the 
earth’s surface, which is to be either the magnificent scene of 
millions of happy Homes, or of Monopoly, Landlordry and 
Oppression. ‘That this was a great thought, inspired by a 
spirit fresh from the Eternal Mind, that all should have a place 
without price, which shall be sacred to the family. 

The following statistics, recently reported to Congress by 
Secretary Marcy, show the extent of our Public Domain: 

Square Miles. Acres. 
Oregon, : - 341,463 218,536,320 
N. W. Territory, - 745,584 477,173,760 
Western Territory, 248.851 159,064,640 
California, - 448,691 287,162,240 
New Mexico, 77,387 49,527,680 
Texas, ° 325,520 208,332,800 


Total, - 2,187,496 1,399,997 ,440 
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Here we have 2,187,496 square miles, or 1,399,997,440 
acres of territory, which is for the most part unsold. ‘To show 
the extent of the whole Republic, we will complete the above 
table with the following: 


SQ.M. POP. SQ. M. SQ. M. POP. SQ. M. 
Maine, 32,400 15 Georgia, 61,683 11 
N. Hampshire, 9,500 30 Alabama, 54,084 1! 
Vermont, 9,700 30 Mississippi, 49,356 
Massachusetts, 7,800 75 Louisiaua, 47,413 
Rhode Island, 1,251 87 Arkansas, 51.617 
Connecticut, 4.789 65 Tennessee, 41,752 
New York, 46,220 52 Kentucky, 40,023 
New Jersey, 7,948 47 Ohio, 40.500 
Pennsylvania, 46,215 37 Michigan, 60,537 
Delaware, 2,068 39 Indiana, 35,626 
Maryland, 10,775 44 Illinois, 56,506 
Virginia, 65.700 19 Missouri, 70,050 
North Carolina, 51,632 15 Florida, 56,336 
South Carolina, 31,565 19 lowa, 50,940 
—— Wisconsin. 53,924 
Total, 327,563 Ps 
Total, 993,379 





Making a Grand Total of 3,288,436 square miles, or of 
2,104,599,040 acres. ‘The following shows the number of 
acres that have been sold: 

Previous to 1820 the land was sold on credit at $2 per acre. 
Much land was purchased on time in 1815, 1816, 1817, 1818 
and 1819, with the view of making large speculations. But 
many of its purchasers found themselves unable to pay for the 
lands, and Congress permitted their relinquishment. In 1820 
the credit system was abolished, and the price fixed at $1 25 
per acre. From 1810 to 1839 there was a gradual increase in 
the annual sales from about 600,000 acres in 1820 to 1,344,860 
acres in 1829. From 1828 the sales were as follows: 

YEAR. ACRES. YEAR. ACRES, 

1830 1,929,732 | 1840 - 2,236,889 
1831 - 2,777,856 | 1841 1,164,796 
1833 3,856,227 | 1842 - 1,129,217 
1834 - 4,658,218 | 1843 1,605,264 
1835 12,554,478 | 1844 1,754,763 
1836 20,074,870 | 1845 1,843,527 
1837 5,601,103 | 1846 *1,924,697 
1838 - 3,414,907 | 1847 2,526,600 
1839 . 4,976,381 | 1848 - 2,821,551 








“Estimated for fourth quarter. 
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The acres for 1846, 1847 and 1848 are calculated from 
the aggregate values of the sales of those years, being for 
1846, $2,405,871; for 1847, three quarters, $2,337,584; 
and for 1848, $3,520,000. 

The number of acres sold from 1833 to 1848, inclusive, is, 
in whole numbers, 72,000,000. To this, if we add the amount 
sold between 1820 and 1833, in part estimated, we have a 
grand total of acres sold between 1820 and 1848, inclusive, of 
83,000,000 acres. Previous to 1820 much Jand was sold on 
credit, a large part of which was restored to the Government. 
Calculating from the gross amount of value received, we have 
26,000,000 acres sold previous to 1820, which makes an ag- 
eregate of 109,000,000 acres disposed of by the United States 
to purchasers. ‘To this we must add the donations to the States 
for internal improvements, school purposes, &c., 17,318,623 
acres, and given as military bounties in 1812, 9,750,000 acres, 
and, given on account of the Mexican war, 6,000,000 acres, 
making a grand aggregate of 142,068,623 acres. If we sub- 
tract this from the number of acres the Republic once owned, 
and exclusive of the old thirteen States, amounting to 1,877,- 
949,440 acres, we shall have 1,735,880,817 acres remaining 
unsold. 

The question here is, shall this amount of land be conse- 
erated to Human Happiness, or shall it be the prey of specu- 
lators, jobbers and heartless capitalists? Enough has already 
been squandered. How much of all that has thus far been 
sold have mere speculators purchased? Since 1830, we may 
safely estimate the amount sold to actual settlers, per annum, at 
1,500,000 acres, which would be for the ten years, 15,000,000 
acres. ‘This amount subtracted from the actual sales, leaves 
44,833,772 acres, which went into the speculators’ hands dur- 
ing the ten years immediately preceding 1840. We shall esti- 
mate the whole amount purchased by non-residents from the 
time the first National Land-office was opened to the present 
time, at 50,000,000 of acres, or nearly one-half the whole 
amount of sales that have been taken by capitalists, for the 
purpose of re-sale, at a profit. At the lowest calculation, these 
speculators have doubled the money they paid the Government, 
in selling the lands to the poor pioneer; that is, they have made 
out of the toil and sweat of the poor who go into the wilderness 
to prepare the way for the march of civilization, at least $60,- 
000,000. If they realize $5 per acre, which is not an extray- 
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agant estimate, they; make more than $180,000,000 out of the 
hardy settler who swings his axe in the wilderness, while his 
speculator reposes in an easy home, making money out of every 
blow struck by the industrious man. 

This is the manner in which the soil is monopolized, and the 
practical working of the laws which thus favor the capitalist 
and injure the poor. ‘This is the disposition that is made of the 
Lord’s ree Earth, which he has given as much to one as to 
another of the Race. 

‘To show the evils of this Land Monopoly, we will refer to 
examples in our own State. When Connecticut ceded to the 
General Government her Western Lands, she reserved for spe- 
cial purposes that portion of Ohio known as the Western Re- 
serve; being eleven counties in the North and North-western 
part of the State. ‘Two Counties, Huron and Erie, were grant- 
ed by the Legislature of Connecticut to the sufferers by fire in 
the time of the war. It was then considered so far out of the 
world that the grantees sold their claims for a trifle per acre. 
The consequence was, that the settlers were occasionally visited 
by robust Yankees, who bore either the title of Judge, General, 
or Honorable, for the purpose of making collections or resuming 
the possession of lands on which the amount paid was forfeited. 
The settlers paid the land speculator $5 per acre, when there 
were not people enough in a ‘Township to support a School, and 
before the Erie Canal was built to open a market for produce. 
The writer of this does know, that many, with small means, 
settled upon these lands, pzying all they could spare down, and 
agreeing to pay at certain times, but failing in their payments, 
were compelled to lose all they nad paid, all the improvements 
they had made, and leave the premises they had fondly hoped to 
make a home. 

This is but an illustration of the monster evil of Land Mo- 
nopoly every where. Shall the free Earth be longer the scene 
of such cruel oppressions? 

But let us make more arithmetical calculations. Figures tell 
the truth, and cannot be denounced as visionary. Let us cal- 
culate the benefit of Free Soil, and the curse of Land Monopo- 
ly for ages to come. 

The extent of Great Britain, at home, including England, 
Ireland, Scotland and Wales, is 119,924 square miles, or 78,- 
76,751.608 acres. England alone contains about 37,000,000 
acres, 29,000,000 of which are under cultivation; the diflerence 
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being parks and barrens, of which 6,000,000 may be estimated 
as susceptible of profitable culture, but which is occupied to 
please the luxury of the wealthy. ‘These facts we get from 
McCulloch’s great work on the condition of Great Britain. Mr. 
Coleman, one of our own citizens of distinction, in the agricul- 
tural world, has recently been traveling in the ‘‘fast anchored 
Isle”? and says that the Jand of England is held by 30,000 pro- 
prietors, the number being, in 1775, 24,000. ‘This vast increase 
in Land Monopoly being made in the short space of seventy 
years,—it being in 1845 when Coleman wrote on this subject. 
McCulloch puts the whole value of the wealth of Great Buitain 
at $10,560,000,000,—- of which $5,760,000,000 are estimated 
as the value of the land. Under the principle of Free Soil and 
anti-rent, this latter amount, more than half the gross sum, 
would be cancelled—stricken out. ‘There being no value on 
the soil, as nature designed there should be none, it would be 
distributed among all the people, for no one would have any in- 
ducement to hold more than was necessary to supply his de- 
mands. Instead of the 37,000,000 acres in England being 
held by 30,000 proprietors, it would be owned by at least 
1,500,000, who, with their families, would make 7,500,000 
happy people getting their living from the cultivation of their 
own fields. ‘The remainder of the people would find ample 
employment in the other pursuits. ‘There would be no such 
thing as rents, and consequently the fifth of the whole popula- 
tion, which Lowe sets down as non-producers, or drones, would 
be earning their own living. ; 

Under the operation of the principles for which we contend, 
there would not not now be a homeless person in the British 
Isles, nor one whose wants are not all supplied. 

It is calculated that, in the present state of Agricultural’ 
Science, Great Britain could feed from her own soil 60,000,000 
of prople—were the best interests of such a population con- 
sulted. How is it under the system of Land Monopoly? Out 
of a population of 28,000,000, 20,000,000 have no capital ; 
at least, 27,700,000 have no title in fee to a foot of ground, and 
5,090,000 are absolute paupers! My God! what a perversion 
of the bounties of Providence! What a crime is Land Monop- 
oly against Humanity ! 

If Great Britain can sustain 60,000,000 of people with 
79,000,000 acres, how many can our Republic support with 
2,100,000,000 acres? Nearly 1,690,000,000 of people! But 
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how many can the lands of the Republic support if the present 
system continues? We may put it down as a fact, that all the 
old settled States are now full. Indeed, they have bee ‘n running 
over into the West for many years, and are as thickly settled as 
is consistent with the good of all under the present system. 
Calculating from the condition of the people in the old States, 
the whole Republic will not be able to maintain over 120,000,- 
000 of people, or one-eighth of the number she should =e 
And not more than half “of the 120,000,000 will get as good ; 
support under the present system, as will the most poorly sus- 
tained portion of the 690, 000,000 under the true Land System; 
the absolute freedom of the soil from all price whatever. Is not 
this a calculation which should startle every friend of man into 
action on this subje ct? 

On a foregoing page we estimated the number of acres squan- 
dered ae speculators at 50, O00 000. To this we me iV add 
21,000,000 of acres given to soldiers for service in killing men 
in the war of 1812, and i in the recent Mexican butchery. This 
latter amount we call wasted, because the soldiers sell their 
claims to Land Jobbers ata mere triile. Every city is now full 
of offices having for a sign, ‘* Soldiers’ ¢ wl, wanted!” and 
few escape withont either selling their rights voluntarily, or be- 
ing persuaded to sellthem. ‘This, it may be said, is not an en 
tire waste ; but it will be found that it is worse than a complete 
waste of 71,000,000 of acres, as far as any consideration of 
benefit to the settler 3 is concerned. In this item of waste, we 
have 71,000,000 out of 148,000,000 acres disposed of which 
are wasted ; 71,000,000 designed for the free use of those who 
need homes for themselves and little ones, squandered upon 
heartless speculators! Shall this work of devastation continue’ 

For the purpose of showing where the principal portion of 
the public lands have been sold, as well as to illustrate the pro- 
gress of Monopoly, we will introduce the following table of the 
amounts received in the treasury on account of sales from 1833 
to 1841), inclusive. It will be seen that sales increased to spee- 
ulators, in proportion as the currency of the country increased, 
the largest sales being when there was the largest bank-ex- 
pansion. 
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Ohio, : 
Indiana, 
Illinois, : 
Missouri, 
Alabama, 
Mississippi, 
Louisiana, 
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Costs or Pustic Domain.—In 1832 the Register of the 
Treasury reported the following on this subject : 

Purchase of Louisiana, $14,984,872 28 

Interest on $11,250,000, 8,529,353 43 


$23,514,225 71 





Purchase of Florida, $4 985,599 82 

Interest to Sept. 20, 1831, 1,265,416 67 

3,251,016 49 

Payment to Georgia, 1,065,484 09 
‘* Yazoo Claim, 1,830,808 06 
“to Indian Tribes, 11,852,182 54 
“ to Agents, &c., 3,563,834 46 








Total, $48,077,551 40 

This brings the expense up to 1832. Since this time about 
$30,000,000 have been expended on account of the Public 
Lands. The whole cost up to 1848, was stated in Congress by 
Gov. Brown, of Mississippi, to be $77,130,348. The whole 
amount received for sales up to 1848, is $130,280,156, leaving 
a clear gain to the Treasury, on account of the Public Do- 
main, of $53,149,424, besides the lands unsold, to which the 
Indian title has been extinguished, amounting to 242,342,802 
acres. ‘The Government has about 800,000,000 acres of un- 
surveyed land in the North-western Territory. ‘The expense on 
account of the public lands should not embrace all the items 
usually included. For instance, the payments to Spain and 
France, for Florida and Louisiana of about $30,000,000, should 
not be charged upon the lands, because the State made the pur- 
chase, for the purpose of removing a troublesome enemy ; it 
was 2 national speculation, and no charge should be made 
against the settler on account of it. The same may be said 
of the purchase of the Indians. But setting aside these con- 
siderations, the settler should not be charged a cent to pay any 
of these expenses, for neither Spain, France nor the Indians had 
any right to sell them, nor to hold them against the will of the 
occupants. Because the Government has violated Natural Law 
in making purchases, it is no evidence that this violation should 
be carrried on to all time. And as for the expense of making 
the surveys and of the Land Agents, the whole people should 
defray it on the same principle that they pay the expense of 
making laws for punishing crime. By Natural Law each has 
the right to mark out his own land where he pleases, if no one 
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else is in possession ;—but inasmuch as men wili do wrong, and 
confusion will arise in the exercise of this right, on the same 
principal that confusion arises in consequence of crime, the 
people undertake to fix the limits of each man’s farm, to pre- 
serve order in the settlement of the lands. ‘They might with the 
same propriety, therefore, charze each man, on becoming a citi- 
zen, a portion of the cost of the Criminal Code, as to charge the 
settler with the expense of surveying his farm. 

To show the grants that have been made to the States and 
Territories for particular purposes, we will give the following 
table: 
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The benefit of an equitable division of the Land, and the 
curse of its monopoly, are illustrated iu the comparative condi- 
tion of the English and French. To show this, we quote the 
following, from a late number of the American Quarterly Re- 
view : 

“France is far less wealthy than her rival, though her popu- 
lation is nearly twice as great; her people, also, it will be gen- 
erally admitted, are less ingenious, less enterprising, less indus- 
trious, and no better educated, than the English, so that we 
might expect to find among them more destitution and suffering 
than in Great Britain. And before the revolution of 1789, 
which introduced the new law, regulating the succession of 
property, this was admitted to be the case. Since then, in spite 
of long and exhausting wars, and frequent revolutions, happi- 
ness has been widely diffused among her people, and there is 
abundant evidence to show that, during the last 30 years, they 


have made more rapid progress than the inhabitants of any coun- 
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try in Europe towards the general attainment, the broadly ex- 
tended possession, of all the means of physic al comfort and en- 
joyment. In 1836, the total imports of France were to those 
of Great Britain but as 36 to 47; the exports of native produce 
and manufactured goods were as 23 to 53. The annual reve- 
nue of real property is estimated in official documents at 63 
inillions of pounds sterling against 95 millions in Great Britain. 
There is less wealth, then, and more mouths to feed; but the 
wealth is distributed with an astonishing approach to equality, 
and the general well-being of the people is the consequence. 
“Two-thirds of the population of France, as we have seen, 
belong to the families of landed proprietors; and if to these we 
add six millions for the families of 1,200,000 persons who are 
licensed tracers, and of 200,000 more, who have capital vested 
in the public funds or in mortgages, there re main but six mil- 
lions, or 1,200,000 male adults, as ordinary laborers, who are 
dependent "entirely on wages. Ff ourieen-seventee wnths of the 
whole population own property either in land or commerce, the 
proletaries being but three-seventeenths, instead of half the 
whole nation as in Great Britain. Trance has full employment 
for this fraction of her population in cultivating the larger Jand- 
ed estate 8, in manufactures and the arts, and in the “ordinary 
Jabor required by the cities and larger towns; so that wages 
might be expected to increase, as they liave done, s slowly but 
steadily, since the opening of the present century. Pauperism 
certainly exists; large cities cannot be without it; intemperance, 
vice and disease spread throughout community. But the amount 
of it in the rural dis stricts is very trifling, and the aggregate for 
the whole kingdom is small indeed, when compared with its 
frightful prevalence in England. It is estimated that there are 
about 75 ,000 absolute mendicants in France. The bureaus of 
charity, in lf 33, gave in-door or out-door relief to less than 
700,000 persons, or one in fifty of the whole population, insteac 
of one in eleven, as in England; the sum distributed to them 
was £354,000, or one- -twentieth of the annual cost of English 
pauperism. Even if we include the charge for hospitals, in 
which the government gives medical and surgical relief to all 
invalid applicants, and of course to many who are not absolute- 
ly indigent, the total expense would yet be less than half of the 
English poor rate. In 1829, M. Villeneuve-Bargemont estima- 
ted the number of indigent persons in France at one in twenty, 
and of actual beggars at one in one hundred and sixty-five, of 
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the whole population: the former ratio indicates the whole num- 
ber of poor, only half of whom in any one year may be supposed 
to need public charity, so that they should be compared withthe 
three millions, one-half of whom become public paupers each 
in England. 
CAS She improvement in the condition of the working 
classes generally, we will cite Mr. McCulloch himself, who, on 
this subject is a most unwilling witness : 

“Tn 1698, Marshal Vauban estimated that, of the total pop- 
ulation of France, one-tenth was in a state of mendicancy, and 
five of the remaining tenths in a condition but little above. He, 
at the same epoch, estimated the wages of the weaver at 12 sous 
a day, or about 108 francs yearly (excluding fast days, &c.) 
Arthur Young, 99 years afterwards, found that wages had risen 
to about 19 sous; but provisions had also increased in price. 
In 1827, M. Dupin estimated the average gains of an artizan in 
a town, and his wife, at 783 francs a year; and in 1832, M. de 
Morogues estimated their united wages at 800 francs. The 
condition of the artizans has of late generally improved. Rye 
flour, after supplanting buckwheat and oatmeal, has, in its turn, 
been superseded, in many parts, by wheat; and but for absurd 
regulations in the cattle trade, there can be no doubt that the 


consumption of butcher’s meat, instead of being diminished, 
would have been increased.’ ” 


Art. IV.—THE POETS. 


Past is now the battle day ; 

Fearful was the earnest fray, 

Broken lance and armor gay, 
On the field are lying. 


Scattered are the hosts of wrong 

Error’s chapparal among, 

And their wonted triumph song 
Broken is by sighing. 


We have bravely held our own, 
Many a rank of theirs o’erthrown-- 
We, of all who fought, alone 

Hold our ground undaunted. 








The Poets. 


And the armor we have worn 

Still is sound as in the morn :— 

Blows have proved that theirs is shorn 
Of the strength they vaunted. 


But while counting o’er our host, 
Searching if a man be lost, 
Where are they, our Armies boast, 


They, the bards of Freedom” 


While the battle’s rage was strong, 
Fearless, thickest strife among, 
Singing still a hopeful song, 

Earnest hearts would lead them. 


And, as the departing day 

O’er us shed his dying ray, 

Still we heard, above the fray, 
Their united voices. 


Still they sung that glorious song, 

“‘ Brothers, tho’ our foes be strong, 

This time forth triumphing wrong 
Never more rejoices.” 


Ah! upon the battle field, 

Leaning each upon his shield, 

Are the brother bards revealed : 
Wuittier and Bryant! 


Caring not to rest from strife, 

For the morrow’s contest rife, 

Hear them sing these words of life, 
On the right reliant. 


“ Brothers, raise the triumph song ; 
Right shall burst the chains of wrong, 
And the time shall not be long, 

Ere we prove victorious. ”’ 


“Pause not for the battle’s spoil. 
Raise again our cry, Free So1r— 
THERE SHALL BE NO UNPAID TOIL 

Ix THAT GOOD TIME GLORIOUS !” 





Art. V.—ETHOLOGY. 


[s Science antagonistic to the true development of man? 
Pardon us for putting the interrogatory. We would not ques- 
tion, had not the negative been seriously maintained, if not di- 
rectly, yet indireetly, by many of the leading thinkers of the 
time. Macaulay, in his yonthful essay on Milton, maiutained 
that the growth of the world in civilization, was the decay of the 
poetic fervor; and, consequently, of the heroic quality, which 
others regard as the only index and quality of manhood. His 
maturer reflection disavowed the idea. The character and ele- 
vation of the poetry of our time, proves, that a rude, unsettled, 
unscientific age is not the age of true poetry, however rich it 
may be in metaphorical language, and however great in Hesiods, 
Homers and Ossians. ‘There is no beauty withdrawn from the 
rainbow by the unweaving of its many-hued tissue by the analy- 
sis of Newton; no glory withdrawn from the stars by the tele- 
scope of Rosse, or the philosophic ken of Herschell; and no fas- 
cination taken from the unreal creations of fancy by the real de- 
velopments of Chemistry, Geology or Astronomy ; nay, further, 
and which is more to our present purpose, there is nothin 
withdrawn from man, which tends to ennoble and dignify char- 
acter, by the utmost reach of analysis, applied to character. 

Nevertheless, there are many who will reason pertinaciously 
to prove, that in all that makes human nature noble and hero?¢ 
—in all that tends to the formation of character, a scientific, 
logical, analytic, probing age is wanting. So far do some carry 
this idea, that they reject with scorn all the processes of right 
reason, and flinging out dim hints of scholastic subtlety and in- 
utility, maintain that a blind, uncontrolled, dashing impulse, is 
the only true index of heroism. Duty is made subservient to 
inclination. Right is made to yield to mental energy and reck- 
less wilfulness. Art is stigmatized as nothing more than super- 
ficial trickery. ‘The transcript of nature by the pencil of genius 
is regarded as effeminacy ; while a bold impostor like Mahom- 
et, or a great and ambitious soldier like Cromwell, are deified 
as the very Gods themselves. It is contended, that just in pro- 
portion as man advances in power over the material world, 
obtains ‘an intellectual mastery over the blind elements,” and 
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enriches the cabinet of Truth, with specimens, which may be 
felt, seen, and applied to useful purposes, he retrogrades in 
meekness, humility, patience, love, and all the virtues which 
constitute true character. 

This view of human progress has given occasion to some 
tine writing by some of the spirits of the time. With what 
‘purfled prettiness of phrase ”’ do they glide over the substan- 
tial elements of character, and play with their own feathery 
fancies. Such writers as Whewell, Mill, Chalmers and Way- 
jand, with their massive thought and invincible logic, are to 
such, the embodiments of plodding, methodical common sense. 
Give them no such ordinary minds. We would not attribute 
either inability to comprehend, or laziness in mental labor to 
such. UO! no. When Carlyle, in his peculiar way, thunders 
his peals against the system-makers, and holds them up with a 
broad grin of delight, all plastered over’ with his beautiful epi- 
thets, who can help pitying them; and who can help concluding 
the writer to be anything else but the reverse of these system- 
makers? ‘Then, too, how easy to read and comprehend the 
huge generalities and vague spiritualities of writers of this class. 
How classic and elegant their denunciations of science. As- 
tronomy is brushed away by an antithesis; and the ‘ older and 
nobler astronomy,” which did not condescend to number the 
stars and map them down in vulgar nautical charts, must suf- 
fice in its stead. Botany is said, by one of those writers, to 
have a value; (very considerate!) but what is it in comparison 
with the old lessons of the flowers! No doubt the moralists 
and scientific men of the day are much beholden to these great 
souled denunciators. They should drop science and logic, and 
co into the field to pick posies and wear them, like Jean Paul, 
in their button holes; break their telescopes, and listen to the 
star-tongued night for the music of the spheres; cease to delve 
into the earth with safety lamps after useful ore, and run, like a 
child after the rainbow. Thus only will their characters grow 
into “ the image of beauty and truth.”” Otherwise, woe to them 
and our material age! 

Our humble view of the formation of character doth not coin- 
cide with this. Not only do we believe that dialectics tend 
to form true men; indirectly by arresting the vagrant thinkers 
and impulsive pseudo reformers of the time; but directly, by 
straightening and developing the character. As exercise and 
uprightness give a fine form and physical health ; so systematic 
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training and consecutive thought tend to beautify and develop 
the human soul. These may seem common place thoughts. 
But we believe, further, that this very formation of character 
can itself be systematized scientifically. Before another cen- 
tury the infant science of Ernonocy, which has this for its ob- 
ject, will be as well understood in its principles, as it will be 
salutary in its influence upon human action. ‘To elucidate the 
principles of this science is our present purpose. 

The term “Ethology” is, in one sense, new. It was first 
applied by that sound thinker, John Stuart Mill, in his recent 
admirable work on Logic. He takes it from ethos, a word very 
nearly synonymous with disposition, character or manners. 
There is a propriety in the term. Aristotle applies it, in his 
treatise on Poetry, to the peculiar characteristics of the dramatis 
persone in a tragedy. 

Psychology is the science of the elementary Jaws of mind. 
Ethology, as will be more fully seen in the sequel, is a science 
subordinate to the former. It determines the kind of character 
produced, in conformity to those general laws, by any set of 
circumstances. 

The first duty of him who undertakes to propagate a new 
science, is to repel all objections and surmount prejudice. Mr. 
Mill has performed this duty. We shall have occasion to refer 
to his treatise, in considering the objections. These are of 
two kinds. ‘The first is, as to the practicability or utility of 
such a science as Ethology; the second, as to the possibility 
of perfecting such a science. If the last were true, it would 
preclude a discussion of the first. Both objections are rather 
the result of a certain vagueness and want of precision which 
distinguish popular fallacy. 

A science of character is not impossible. It should not be 
constructed out of @ priort generalizations. While it is found- 
ed on the elementary laws which govern mental action, it is not 
based on vague abstractions about human nature. This is the 
rock upon which so many so called sciences have split. The 
laws of character, like those of chemistry, are to be learned by 
seeing the agent at work. They depend upon the closest ob- 
servation of particulars.’ To know man, men, not man, must 
be the object of study. It has been well said,* that those who 
know man -very well, know little or nothing of men; that is, 





*Hudson’s Lectures on Shakspeare. 
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they understand the species, not the individual—can reason ad- 
mirably about the generic qualities sand universal attributes of 
humanity, but cannot rightly perceive or apprehend the quah- 
ties of actual men; and, on the other hand, we often find men 
who, knowing and caring little about abstrac ‘tions and univer- 
sals, are remarkably accurate in their judgments of men, and 
can almost always hit the individual between wind and water. 
The last is much the truest Ethologist of the two; but Ethology, 
while it siezes upon the fixed flaws of mind, at the same 
grasp gathers inthe minutest experience of e very individual. 

The true scope of science ranges from the minutest glance 
to the lofiiest and broadest comprehension. ‘To use a figure of 
Gilfillan’s, Science can carve out a head from a cherry- -stone, 
and a Colossus from a mountain. It begins with the simplest; 
with the individual; but soon, by judicious generalization, it 
adapts its conclusions to the variety of complex cases. Hence, 
by observing closely the relations of friendship in him who 
claims that sacred relation, and when the observation is easy 
and clear, we are enabled to classify certain emotions which, 
under similar circumstances, may alwys indicate correspon- 
dent results, even in those with whom we are not familiar. 

[t depends upon the scholars and thinkers of our time to il- 
lustrate this science of Ethology, and rescue its study from the 
vagaries of popular discussion. ‘There is no subject which has 
received so much informal and unsystematic discussion, as this 
of Character, with such unsatisfactory results. Pope may sing 
of the proper study of mankind, Foster may write essays on 
Decision of Character, and ethical writers, from Aristotle down 
to Mackintosh, may unfold all the law of morality; yet, unless 
some precision is given by the limitations of science, there will 
always remain the s same lamentable incongruity among writers, 
and the basis of character will forever remain insecure and 
sand-like. In every other department we can lay our hands on 
certain settee. liuekoanainiadies In conchology, meteorology, 
ornithology, and the like, we can point out certain invariable 
phenomena; but in the great science of human character there 
is only uncertainty, doubt and darkness. Why is it? There 
has been, it seems, in this science, not only a wrong choice of 
method, but a failure skillfully to apply the right method. 

Ah! but it is said, for centuries ingenious minds have been 
engaged in constructing a science of human character, and 
have not succeeded; because, human conduct being variable, 
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cannot be subjected to invariable laws, such as science enacts. 
This objection is not devoid of plausibility. ‘To the careless 
it would be insuperable. It is, however, true—not whether 
human conduct is variable—but so variable, that it cannot be 
reduced to invariable Jaws? Is there not a constancy of 
causation sufficiently discernible for all the purposes of science? 
Are motives the result of blind impulse, and actions the 
chances of circumstances? Why, to a scientific mind, even 
impulse, like the comet, hath its determinate orbit ; and there 
is no action but depends on a certain antecedent. 

Here we are brought to the old challenge—Liberty or 
Necessity? This question has almost ceased to influence 
zealotry and foster prejudice. It 1s not our purpose to discuss 
it. We would only consider it, so far as it bears directly upon 
the main subject. It matters not, for our purpose, whether 
human volition and action be inevitable, or determine them- 
selves without antecedents. There is no doubt they result 
from causes. Now, are these causes sufhciently uniform, and 
the effects so truly consequent, as that a science of Ethology 
may be constructed? 

Without advocating that iron necessity which seems so re- 
pugnant to the eagle-like freedom which every one feels be- 
longs to the immortal soul,—without degrading this nature 
of ours, instinct with the God, and impeaching the free con- 
sciousness which beats in every bosom; still, there is abundant 
reason to believe, that human actions are the necessary con- 
sequences of certain motives, presented to the mind: so that, 
if the predisposition of an individual be ascertained by careful 
observation, and if the motives presented be given in connec- 
tion with the elementary laws of mind, you may infer, with 
the certainty of science, the conclusion he will draw and the 
deed he will do. This certainty—this reasonable necessity, 
dovs not jar with free will. ‘The objection, if any, will go to 
the knowledge requisite for your influence. Who doubts but 
he could tell how his friend would act under certain circum- 
stances, if he knew him thoroughly? The doubt arises solely 
from the ignorance of facts. | Nay, we would resent as an in- 
sult, any doubt by a friend who, even partially, knew us, as to 
how we would act under certain circumstances. We are free 
to choose; yet another, with a proper knowledge of facts and 
a subordination of those facts to principles, may be certain of 
what use we may make of our freedom. 
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Is there,‘then, anything humiliating in this view? Does it 
constrain our volition? Is it not just the very provision which 
an Omniscience would make, in order that men should hold 
reasonable interchange with one another? Doesit not conform 
to our idea of a just Providence? There is no magic, by which 
we are compelled to obey a particular motive. It is just as 
easy to counterwish as te wish, to produce a new antecedent to 
our actions. Here is no dim, mystic compulsion, such as is 
shadowed forth in the myths and embodied in the drama of the 
ancients. 

Mr. Mill thus happily illustrates this idea. ‘‘When we say 
that all human actions take place of necessity, we only mean 
that they will certainly happen, if nothing prevents:—when we 
say, that dying of want, to those who cannot get food, is a ne- 
cessity, we mean that it will certainly happen, whatever may 
be done to prevent it. The application of the same term to the 
agencies on which human actions depend, as is used to express 
those agoncies in nature which are really uncontrollable, can- 
not fail, when habitual, to create a feeling of uncontrollableness 
in the formeralso. ‘This, however, is mere illusion. There are 
physical sequences we call necessary, as death for want of food 
or air; there are also others which are not said to be necessary, 
as death from poison, which an andidote or the use of a stomach 
pump will sometimes avert. It is apt to be forgotten by people’s 
feelings, even if remembered by their understandings, that hu- 
man actions are in this last predicament.” 

In human actions, the causes are never uncontrollable. ‘There 
are countervailing influences; and these, also, as we shall see, 
are made the subject of science, with as much certainty as the 
aberrations in Astronomy, or the uneven bottom of the sea, in 
Tidology. 

If we could only banish from our reasoning, the old idea 
attached to that harsh, rigid term, “necessity,” the difficulties 
would vanish also. It is a lamentable instance of the control- 
ling power of words over ideas. 

In the construction of any science, the object to be attained 
is thorough systematic instruction. Mr. Locke it is, who says, 
that a man who has a clearly defined idea, may teach more than 
he who talks learnedly, yet confusedly, whole hours. We be- 
lieve that the phenomena of human conduct have a harmonious 
inter-dependency with one another: and that it is not only pos- 
sible, but practicable to bring them into one intelligent system, 
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possessing coinplete philosophical unity. We believe that there 
is an instrinsic order and beauty in human character, even in its 
perversion; just as in growth, and even in decay, bodies are 
said to observe the same uniform and beautiful law. 

Facts and Jaws are the essential constituents of science.— 
l'acts alone, do not constitute science. Men have been collating 
facts about human nature since the deluge; yet, after all, they 
are but the unhewn materials for the temple of science. Mere 
laws, without facts, are not sufficient to constitute a science. 
That the ancient philosophers thought and reasoned upon an 
opposite idea, was their capital delinquency, and the secret of 
their failure. Facts alone are semblance; principles alone but 
the vagaries of fancy; but facts end principles combine observa- 
tion with generalization; and the cestus of science, like the 
fabled zone of Cytheria, encircles them, to give proportion and 
beauty to what was otherwise misshappen and ungainly. 

It is scarcely doubted now, since the wonderful effect of the 
inductive method of investigation, that the outward objects of 
nature are susceptible of the strictest scientific study. This is 
done by a single colligation of facts under their laws. Is there 
not the same scope for science in the character of man? Let 
us trace the analogy between natural and ethological facts and 
principles. 

Facts are anything made—factum ; including as well those 
which belong to the elements of air, fire, earth and water, as 
those of the reason, volition, sensibility or the imagination ; in- 
cluding not alone the flowers of the earth, the beasts of the 
field, the stars of the sky and the birds of the air; but the pre- 
judices, the passions, the impulses and all the phenomena which 
belong to human nature. Science should enchain all nature by 
its golden links of consecutive thought. It teaches us,* that 
in the material world, the slightest alteration in the force of 
gravity would alter the position of the tiniest flower; that an 
earth greater or less, by the smallest increase or diminution, 
would require a change in the structure and strength of the 
stalks of our flowers ; and that, therefore, the whole mass of the 
earth from pole to pole, and from circumference to the centre, is 
employed in keeping a snow drop in the position most suited to 
its vegetable health. ‘This indeed is wonderful and beautiful— 
surpassing the sublimest ideality. Not less wonderful and beau- 
tiful are the results of science applied to human character. 


*Whewell. 
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** How wonderful! that even 
The passions, prejudices, interests 
That sway the meanest being, the weak touch 
That moves the finest nerve, 
And in one human braia 
Causes the faintest thought. becomes a link 
In the great chain of Nature.” 
‘These may be the subjects of observation by all—the philoso- 
pher as well as the clodpole, the poet as well as the proser ; yet 
how transcendently superior in delight and wonder is the ob- 
servation of him who ranges his observ ations under their appro- 
priate laws. 

Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas. 

The eye of science penetrates the superficies of nature, and 
“‘opens out a way for the imprisoned splendors of the soul’? te 
illumine and beautify all outward objects. True illumination 
and beauty are the daughters of science, not of fiction. Science 
is the harmony of Truth. Not a bird trills its carol to the 
hushed air: not a vine curls its ringlets over the glassy lake; 
not a petal is painted by the sun; not a tear trickles down the 
face of beauty ; not a ripple friske over the face of the river: 
not an eddy dimples its placid features ; not a leaf rustles like a 

‘noiseless noise ;” not a fish cleaves its silvery way through 
the stream; not a rainbow arches the fountain but has been 

watched, admired, and embraced by the Genius of science. ‘To 

‘ach, new beauty and grace have been added, by placing it 1 
its precise point of relationship to all other facts in the domain 
of nature. 

Thus each science hath its own peculiar facts. Every science 
is governed by comprehensive laws; so that all nature is en- 
sphered in a complete sublime unity. If therefore the scientific 
colligation of mutual facts be a noble theme for the human in- 
tellect, what shall we ‘say of a science which systematizes, so as 
more fully to instruct man in the mysteries of Ins own being— 
in the formation of his own character, upon which de spends his 
woe or weal, for Life and for Eternity : > Jt is no more impos- 
sible to construct a science from facts, than from Ethological 
material facts. Noone doubts Meteorology to be a science, yet 
every one knows, that the most familiar phenome na—rain ‘and 
sunshine—no more follow each other, with an accustomed order 
of sequence, than the despondency of hopefulness of a human 
soul. Who doubts that the phenomena i in Meteorology do not 
depend on laws, and these laws derivative from known ultimate 
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laws, such as those of heat, vaporization and elastic fluids? 
These ultimate laws, like those of the elements of mind, are 
known; and if we could only know the antecedent circum- 
stances, we could predict the state of the weather at any given 
time. So in Ethology, we could, with a knowledge of tie aute- 
cedent circumstances, make similar predictions as to character. 
The inherent difficulty in observing facts, renders both sciences 
imperfect ; but are they less sciences? Who expects a perfect 
science? Science is for some practical purpose. The true in- 
quiry should be: is it sufficiently certain for practical purposes ° 
ven in so exact a science as Astronomy, the nicest calculations 
depend on a hair breadth in the position of the glass. Newton 
did not, at once, account for all the phenomena he observed. 
When, on that clear, bright evening, in 1666, sitting alone in 
his garden, gazing with intent awe and sweeping thought, upon 
‘the starry boss of high and vaulted heaven,” he grasped the 
stupendous idea of an all pervading gravitation, there were 
many facts, or received facts, totally inconsistent with his splendid 
conception. But time discovered fully their reconcilableness, 
and perfected his system; and now. Herschell darts his gaze 
into the furthest bounds of the visible universe, and finds in 
every new star and system, confirmation strong, of the great 
law of the universe, propounded at first, with hesitation, by 
Newton. 

Astronomy never could be an exact science, until, not only 
the general course of the planetary motions, but the perturba- 
tions also, were accounted for, and referred to their causes. 
Now, if Ethology ean only, for the present, systematize the 
more influential causes of human conduct, the aberrations and 
perturbations may sometimes be brought under their appropri- 
ate laws. ‘The effect of each aberration may not be distinctly 
ascertained ; but the relation of each effect to the other may be; 
so that, it is really no more a reason why Ethology should not be 
a science, that It cannot be exact immediately, than that As- 
tronomy, in Newton’s time, should have been excluded from 
the fraternity of sciences. The same reason would crush every 
science in its budding. It would stifle the now infant science 
of Tidology, as Mr. Whewell designates it ; and stop all the 
efforts of true philosophical inquirers. The remarkable Miner- 
va-birth is no fit comparison for the generation of science. A 
hitter comparison is found in the little coral of the Indian sea, 
which adds slowly and silently to its smal! beginnings, until in 
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time it rises surely and strongly above the waves, an islet of 
beauty—a gem set by the Genius of Perseverance amidst the 
wild waste of waters! Haste, in accumulating facts and con- 
structing laws, is not a mark of wisdom. Oplat ophippa bos 
piger. Dullness desires swiftness. Perhaps there is no other 
mental characteristic in which American mind needs more cau- 
tion, than its haste in building science, and its impatience in 
awaiting the developments of time. 

The actions of individuals can never be perfectly systema- 
tized. We claim for Ethology no prescience such as inspires 
Astronomy. ‘To pretend that Ethology could foretell how an 
individual would think, feel and act, a given number of years 
hence, would subject it to deserved derision. It pretends to no 
rivalry with the science of a La Prace, which traced the 
motions and positions of stars, and determined them for centu- 
ries. ‘The agencies which determine character are so numerous 
and diversified, that even if we could tell as to one individual, 
we could not apply our science to society. But then, let it be 
remembered, that, that which ts only approximate— probable, 
when asserted of beings individually, is for all the purposes of 
social enquiry, certain and useful. Hence, not only does our 
science, however imperfect at first, become possible and reason- 
able ; but, when we consider the intricate and complex relations 
of the social man, and the great and crying evils, growing out 
of his imperfect association, it becomes highly practical and 
useful; 

Having, therefore, considered the objections against our 
theme, and defined the purposes of Ethology, let us enquire 
into the method by which character is to become the subject of 
science. We do not mean to discover any one universal char- 
acter in mankind, nor paint a model of imitation, nor yet hold 
up a pattern to deter. It is the duty of mental philosophy to 
present the succession of mental states, and upon these ele- 
ments being found, it is a subject of ethological enquiry, how 
far these elemental Jaws may explain actual phenomena. 

Mr. Mill has laid down the following, as having for all the 
purposes of science, a fixity. First: kvery mental expression 
has its idea. After one state of consciousness has been excited, 
another resembling it is capable of reproduction, without the 
presence of the object, which excited the first. Second: The 
laws of association—that similar ideas tend to excite each other; 
that ideas connected by succession tend to excite each other; 
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that greater intensity tends to a frequency of conjunction be- 
tween ideas. 

These are some of the fixed laws of thought. Character de- 
pends on the mental operation, liable to be modified by circum- 
stances. ‘These circumstances are multiform. Some may be 
physical, some national, some hereditary. Dr. Priestly, acting 
in obedience to his own scientific disposition, and unconscious- 
ly, has drawn a valuable conclusion, which may serve asa 
specimen of ethological enquiry, viz: that persons of great origi- 
nal susceptibility will probably be distinguished by fondness for 
natural scenery, natural history, a relish for the beautiful anc 
creat, and moral enthusiasm; where there is but a mediocrity 
of sensibility, a love of abstract truth, with a deficiency of taste 
and of fervor is likely to be the result. SHELty, in all the pha- 
ses of his singular character, is a fine illustration of the first ; 
Davin Hume, the subtlest of the ‘‘subtle tribe’ of metaphysi- 
cians, and the old evitic and fault-finder of Shakspeare—who 
could better exemplify the last ? 

By this method, peculiarities and even idiosyncrasies would 
be explained, and made to turn around a uniform rule. ‘They 
would cease to excite wonder, except when they should occur 
from causes which may be ranked as residual phenomena, to be 
explained by that oracle of oracles—Time. 

The sources of our observation upon human nature are nu- 
merous. Our every day association—being conversant with 
the best and most acknowledged treatises on human character, 
and with the biographies and experiences of remarkable men—— 
with writings of fiction which have a veri-similitude, as Shak- 
speare and others of similar fidelity to nature—studious obser- 
vation of the peculiarities of the prominent ages of the world 
and the influence of different characters in developing and con- 
trolling the age ; ail these are the reservoir whence facts may be 
drawn for our science. 

The best time for truthful observation, is when a whole class 
of which we are enquiring are inaction at once. All the great 
periods of history have embraced some sort of enthusiastic sen- 
timent, as a universal principle of action. We have had an 
heroic age, a chivalric age, a fanatical age, an artistic age, a 
devotional age, a free age, a scientific age ; each so termed from 
some predominant characteristic. It is well to observe the gen- 
eral current of opinion,—the apothegms of a people, which 
Bacon thought embodied in its most certain form, fixed thought 
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—the laws of the land, from the rudest of which, as the Salique 
Law of the early Franks, Professor Smythe has, by pure reason, 
drawn the richest materials of history,—and even the mytholo- 
gies, the superstitions, and the religion of the age. Especially 
is itrequisite to understand the literature—not alone that which 
was born at the time and reached maturity afterwards—but the 
currently received literature. If you doubt of the age, study its 
men. If doubt still exists, look to the physical influences. 
If the flower be new and unclassified, examine the stalk: if the 
stalk beget misgiving, look to the soil; if that be not satisfacto- 
ry, turn to analogy and the elementary and universal principles 
of human nature. By the latter, you may verify and determine 
all phenomena. If the conclusion cannot be verified by a uni- 
form law, discover why, and by what peculiar circumstances 
the law fails. 

Take the age of Queen Elizabeth. It is full of great and 
distinctive features. Enterprize was linked with Learning ; 
Courtesy was combined with Christianity; and Philosophy went 
hand in hand with Poetry. Howard was on the sea, Coke 
upon the bench, Bacon in the chair of philosophy, Shakspeare 
on the living stage, Sydney in the field and in the boudoir, 
Hooker in the church, Raleigh everywhere,—at one time pol- 
ishing a “sonnet to a lady’s eyebrow,” at another cutting with 
his keel his course through the western sea after splendid Eldo- 
rados, and Queen Elizabeth, the real of Spencer’s Fairy ideal, 
sat enthroned as the Genius of the time! Given these spirits— 
teeir works—their dispositions—their environment—and the 
principles of human nature, and you may construct the Etholo- 
ay of the age. No such age can occur again. True. It can 
never afford basis for certain prediction. ‘True again. Does it 
require that knowledge should attain the degree of prophecy, to 
be practical? May there not be a great power of influencing 
future phenomena in an imperfect knowledge of causes? No 
one can tell the elements now at work in society, nor what they 
will accomplish ; but we can tell the tendencies. We cannot 
tell certainly that an age of heroism and letters, like that of 
Elizabeth, will invariably give an impetus to Puritan Freedom 
and true Philosophy. As well attempt to tell certainly that old 
age will always give wisdom ; or that youth will always be ac- 
companied with inexperience. But the tendencies of old age and 
of youth are to these several ends. These tendencies may be 
counteracted. Bacon hath said that a man that is young in 
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years may be old in hours, if he have lost no time ; but alack! 
that the world should:have profited so little by his wisdom. All 
our science would aim to accomplish, is to observe the previous 
circumstances in which certain results cftenest occur. Who 
has not observed, during the late throes of Europe, the distin- 
guished part taken by the scholars of the Academies and the 
students of the Universities, and always on the side of popular 
freedom and against royal aggression? Here is a class in ac- 
tion. Combine these facts with the recognized influences of 
liberal study, and the generosity inculcated by imbibing the 
spirit of “‘the humanities,” as the classics were wont to be 
called; and you may safely predict what the future conduct of 
scholars and students will be, under similar circumstances. 

Mr. Mill calls the principles of Ethology, axiomata media in 
the science of mind, distinguished on the one hand from mere 
observation, and on the other from the highest generalization ; 
and combining what is truly practical of the latter, with a se- 
lect sufliciency of the former. If, therefore, the general laws of 
the different constituent elements of human nature, are now suf- 
ficiently understood, for all the high purposes of society, our 
science is feasible. ‘There is no want in our time, when we 
have writers and observers on human nature by the scores, of 
the results of common experience in all its grades and condi- 
tions. ‘The newspapers of the day, and the higher literature, 
are rich and full of this desideratum for our science. Dickens, 
Scott, Irving, and others of that ilk, have performed this—the @ 
posteriori process for Ethology. It remains for a master hand, 
like that of Jonny Stuart Mixx to take from psychology, the 
requisite laws, and combining them with the results of experi- 
ence, evoke the science of Ethology into full and useful activity. 

What an aid is here to education! Not an education useless 
and chimerical ; depending on mere scientific experience, with- 
out system or aim, but an education of the soul by combining 
judicious generalization with specific experience. How many 
sparks of excellence have been smothered by the perversions of 
education! It is a remark of Landor, that very wise men— 
wary and inquisitive, walk over the earth, and are ignorant, not 
only of the veins of gold and mineral wealth beneath, but of 
the very herbs and plants they are treading. How true is the 
remark applied to the gold of thought-—the spiritual wealth of the 
soul, and of the growing intellect! The eye of science has 
delved into the secrets of the earth, analyzed its elements, and 
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enrolled the flowers and herbs in its nomenclature. Why should 
not science perform the same office for the human character ? 
Poetry answers in the language of Wordsworth, but with less 
truth than poetry ;— 

‘ And if indeed there be 

An all-pervading spirit, upon whom 

Our dark foundations test, could He design 

Our vital frame, so fearfully devised, 

And the dread soul within it—should exist 

Only to be examined, searched, pondered, 

Probed, vexed and criticised ?” 
The answer is not satisfactory. ‘The Parent of order and har- 
mony never could frown upon the working of true science, 
whose aim is, through reason, to trace all the phenomena of na- 
ture back to their First Great Cause. Nay, we rather prefer the 
truth as it is in Milton: ‘*For sure, God esteems the growth and 
completing of one virtuous man, more than the restraint of one 
vicious.”?. How shall a man grow; how shall his character be- 
come complete, if he is to obey the blind impulses of his nature, 
and live unsubjected to the wholesome discipline of duty? To 
produce growth, there is more to be done than the mere plant- 
ing of the germ; and to make it complete in its kind, requires 
a Close analysis of the elements within and without. 

Great and good characters are the illustrations of every age 
and country. The immediate advantages and remote influences 
of such, are happy and benignant. ‘They raise the standard of 
morals, arrest the progress of degeneracy, and awake in distant 
bosoms the sparks of kindred excellence. ‘The mythology of 
the heathen, and the tradition of the savage, consecrated the 
memory of their heroes, invested them with great attributes, di- 
lated them in imagination, and clothed them with all the awful 
associations of supernal power. We can easily pardon the sim- 
ple blindness of such devotion, even when it partook of the vices 
and defects of its object. ‘They had no revelation of the con- 
summate character of the Derry. But how is it, now that we 
have a perfect standard displayed in the Founder of our Reli- 
gion? Are we yet to bow to every hero, and to idolize his earn- 
estness and energy, regardless of the motives which prompt and 
the aims which guide? Is resolution to be regarded as charac- 
ter; or, as it truly is—a means to character? Is energy of de- 
cision to be praised, when away from the guidance of principle? 
Shall we disregard voluntary and reflective action, and become 
enamored of a heroic something, which sways the head, heart 
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and hand, and overmasters intellect, nobility and virtue? Oh! 
but it is prettily said; better that the human soul ran riot in its 
native spontaneity, than to have tt pinched and confined by the 
laws of science; better that Apollo’s locks were dashed and dis- 
hevelled by the hurricane, than that they be cropped and cued. 
But is it true, that the human soul becomes enervate, or that 
virtue wanes, because men reason about them? Does the dia- 
lectician degrade human nature? Is Socrates to be reproach- 
ed, because he confuted the Sophists with his interrogative 
method? Is Arisropuanes to be adored because he obeyed 
the impulses of a depraved humor? Such an idea would make 
Paun an object of contumely, and Lurwer an object of suspi- 
cion, because they reasoned of hope, faith and the judgment. 

We would bring to the study of the lives of the great, the well 
defined principles of ethological science. ‘They will at once 
dispel this crazy worship of headlong heroism, and winnow 
character, so that it may be truly and philosophically revered. 
Under the eye of science, worth will always be worth ; and no 
elitter of intellect, or flash of genius, shall ever sink it into con- 
tempt, or raise its opposite into honor. It needs no wild, un- 
reasoning mummery, no ceremonial observances, no blasts from 
the trumpet, to usher in its presence. It is humble and among 
us. We would admire, cherish, love, revere and venerate it, 
upon well grounded reasons ; worship it—never! ‘There has 
been but One character incarnate, worthy of worship. Had we 
no pure religion, in which Hrs character is the guiding star, this 
devotion to earthly heroism might be pitied and pardoned. Its 
very similitude to Religion makes it more execrable. He who 
would place human character in any other than its proper place 
in the Parthenon of science, deserves the reprobation of the 
good. It has a temple in the hearts of men; but reason is the 
presiding minister there. Let human greatness rise. Let it 
rise even above the clouds of the sky, and be gilded with the 
glories of imagination; but let us remember its base is the broad 
earth which we ourselves tread,—that is the signature of Omn1p- 
OTENCE Only,—that its noblest splendors are but the shadow of 
the Atmicuty, to whom alone the soul should arise in its native 
strength, spiritual beauty and inborn independence. 
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AMERICAN ELOQUENCE. 
Orators of the American Revolution, by FE. L. Magoon. New 
York—Baker and Scribner, 1848, pp. 456, with six portraits. 


The dedication of this exceedingly pleasant book is characte- 
ristic of a gifted author: 


‘¢To Students who are not drones, Christians who are not 
bigots, and Citizens who are not demagogues, this Book is re- 
spectfully inscribed.” 


The portraits are of Samuel Adams, Joseph Warren, Patrick 
Henry, Alexander Hamilton, Fisher Ames and John Randolph. 

In the first chapter the author takes a general survey of the 
field of American Eloquence. ‘Thus he speaks of the three lead- 
ing spirits of the Revolution : 


‘Otis, Henry and Adams struggled on the rostrum, and pleaded with 
a price set upon their heads, while they cleared a space for the sunshin 
and growth of enlarged liberty. They were just the men for the task. 
They struck for freedom and not for plunder, and were ready to sacrifice 
everything in behalf of the boon for the attainment of which they fought. 
To give battle single-handed, like Cocles, against a horde of foes, or, like 
Curtius, to immolate themselves for the good of their country, was a duty 
which they courted rather than shunned. Those three men were the 
Horatii of this nation, and their renown will grow broader and brighter 
with the lapse of time.”’ . 

‘Several coincidences in our early history are remarkable. The firs: 
and last battle-fields of the Revolution are almost within sight of the 
colleges where our leading patriots were educated, and the rostra where 
the first popular debates occurred. All the chief orators of New England 
were graduated at Harvard; the popular discussions which led to actual 
conflict with the mother-country took place in the public buildings of 
Boston, and the first great battle for freedom raged on Bunker Hill. 

‘The chief leaders of the patriotic party in the south were educated at 
the college of William and Mary. Jefferson, then a student, heard Pat- 
rick Henry’s first eloquent denunciation of oppression almost under the 
eaves of his Alma Mater, as John Adams, then a young man, heard Otis 
when he first attacked the principle of unjust taxation in the north. In 
the immediate neighborhood of Williamsburg, Cornwallis surrenderec, 
and the long struggle of the Revolutionary war was closed, Thus the 
ball rested near where it received its first impulse. Without those co'- 
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leges to discipline our heroical fathers, how different would have been 
the destinies of the world! Long may the venerable halls remain, and 
‘nere 
« Long may young Genius shed his sparkling ray, 
And throw his emanations bright around.’ 


Governor Barnard, writing to Lord Hillsborough, in a letter 
dated Boston, June 16, 1763, gives the following description of 
the immortal Liberty Tree: 


“Your lordship must know that Liberty Tree is a large old elm in the 
High-street, upon which the effigies were hung in the time of the Stamp 
Act, and from whence the mobs at that time made their parades. It has 
since been adorned with an inscription, and has obtained the name of 
Liberty Tree, as the ground under it has thatof Liberty Hall. In August 
last, just before the commencement of the present troubles, they erected 
1 flag staff, which went through the tree and a good deal above the top 
if the tree. Upon this they hoist a flag as a signal for the ‘Sons of Lib- 
erty,’ as they are called. I gave my Lord Shetburne an account of this 
erection at the time it was made. This tree has often put me in mind 
of Jack Cade’s ‘ Oak of Reformation.’ ” 

The towering elm thus referred to was the grand rallying point for the 
ancient Sonsof Liberty. Onits sturdy trunk notices of tyrannical move- 
ments, and calls to resist the same were wont to appear in the night, 
nobody could tell from whence; from its lofty branches obnoxious func- 
tionaries were often suspended in ridiculous representations. nobody could 
tell by whom. For instance, on the fourteenth of August, 1775, an effi- 
gy of Mr. Oliver, recently appointed to distribute the stamps, and a boot 
(emblematic of Lord Bute) with the devil peeping out of it with the 
Stamp-Act in bis hand, and various other satirical emblems, here appeared 
in the manner described. By this time, so strong had the popular in- 
dignation become, that the sheriffs, when ordered to the task by Chief 
Justice Hutchinson, declined the danger of removing the pageantry from 
the tree. It would seem that on this spot “liberty poles” originated, 
and one now marks the site of the tree so dear to our fathers ; a locality 
thrilling indeed in its associations. 


The old church at Richmond, where Patrick Henry pronoun- 


ced the doom of English oppression in America, is thus spoken 
of : 


Hallowed are the associations connected with that venerable church in 
Richmond! Often has the writer sought its precincts alone, and pon- 
dered there on the scene when, within the walls yet standing, Henry, as 
ihe embodiment of the Revolution and all its sublime results, rose like 
one inspired, and delivered that speech unequalled in the history of man, 
ending with the ominous words, ‘ Give me liberty, or give me death!” 
it was in the same burst of transcendent eloquence that the phrase, 
“After all, we must fight!” first broke on the popular ear, and fired 
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the universal heart. The history of that expression is interesting, as 
showing the close relations that subsisited between the north and south 
in all the Revolutionary struggle. ‘They are the expression of a quiet 
Puritan in the interior of Massachusetts, given to the world on wings of 
fire by the bold Cavalier of Virginia. The facts are stated as follows, in 
« letter from John Adams to William Wirt: 

“ When Congress had finished their business, as they thought, in the 
autumn ot 1774, l had with Mr. Henry, before we took leave of each 
other some familiar conversation, in which I expressed a full conviction 
that our resolves, declarations of rights, enumeration of wrongs, peti 
tions, remonstrances and addresses, associations and non-importation 
agreements, however they might be expected in America, and however 
necessary to cement the union of the colonies, would be but waste-pa- 
per in England. Mr. Henry said they might make some impression 
upon the people of England, but agreed with ine that they would be to- 
tally lost upon the government. I had just received a short and hasty 
letter, written to me by Major Joseph Hawley, of Northampton, con 
taining ‘a few broken hints,’ as he called them. of what he thought was 
proper to be done, and concluding with these words, ‘After all, we 
must fight!’ This letter | read to Mr. Henry, who listened with great 
attention; and as soon as | had pronounced the words, ‘After all, we 
must fight,’ he raised his head, and with an energy and vehemence that 
[can never forget, broke out with, ‘By Gop, | am oF THAT MAN'S MIND!’ 
[ put this letter into his hand, and when he read it he returned it to me 
with an equally solemn asseveration that he agreed entirely in opinion 
with the writer. I considered this as a sacred oath, upon a very great 
occasion, (and would have sworn it as religiously as he did,) and by no 
means inconsistent with what you say, in some part of your book, that 
he never took the sacred name in vain.” 


In chapter second we have an analysis of James Otis’ elo- 
quence and of his services in the American cause. He was 
born at West Barnstable, Feb. 5th, 1725. He was carefully 
educated at Harvard. He beguiled himself occasionally by 
playing on his violin. On one occasion he was induced to 
treat some young people to a country dance, and while they 
were in the full tide of enjoyment he hurled up his instrument 
and exclaimed, ‘*So Orpheus fiddled and so danced the 
brutes!”? He rushed into a neighboring garden, and forsook 
the revel for a nobler occupation. 

In 1748 he commenced practicing the law at Plymouth, but 
soon removed to Boston, and soon was distinguished as an ac- 
complished advocate. 

Otis was the Patrick Henry of the North. He was in the 
Colonial Legislature at the breaking out of the Revolutionary 
troubles. Goy. Barnard came into collision with the law- 
making power. He sent a message respecting the disposition 
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of the troops, to which Otis, as chairman of the committee ap- 
pointed for that purpose, drew up a response that contained the 


following passage: 


‘No necessity can be sufficient to justify a House of Representatives 
in giving up such a privilege ; for it would be of little consequence to 
the people, whether they were subject to George or Louis, the King of 
Britain or the French King, if both were arbitrary, as both would be, if 
they could levy taxes without Parliament.” 

When this was read, Mr. Paine, a member from Worcester, cried out, 
“Treason! Treason!” but after an eloquent speech from Otis, the an- 
wer was passed entire by a large majority, and sent to the Governor. 


The boldness and wit of Mr. Otis is illustrated in the follow- 
ing passage from his Vindication of the Colony of Massachu- 
Sells : 


‘In order to excuse, if not altogether justify the offensive passage, 
and clear it from ambiguity, | beg leave to premise two or three data. 
|. God made all men naturally equal. 2. The ideas of earthly superi- 
ority, pre-eminence, and grandeur are educational, at least acquired, not 
innate. 3. Kings were (and plantation governors should be) made for 
the good of the people, and not the people for them. 4. No govern- 
ment has a right to make hobby-horses, asses, and slaves of the subject ; 
nature having made sufficient of the two former for all the lawful pur- 
poses of man, from the harmless peasant in the field to the most refined 
politician in the cabinet, but none of the last, which infallibly proves 
they are unnecessary.” 


Thus our readers perceive this book to be made up of ad- 
mirable matter. We cannot quote farther. 
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Art. VI.—DEATH IN THE COUNTRY. 


Eartu wakes from sleep—from light—and dewy slumber 
And crimson morning lights her thousand hills ; 
No weight of grief is there, her breast to cumber, 
No painful presence of life’s countless ills ; 
Upon the uplands, in their glory shiving, 
Like sheaves of gold, there lies the new reaped grain ;— 
Low in the glens, in mossy nooks reclining, 
Wake the young blossoms fed of dew and rain. 
The early birds their gleeful songs are singing, 
Wild perfumes float upon the circling air, 
The golden bee its outward flight is winging, 

And voiceful insects to their haunts repair ;— 
The skies are cloudless, peaceful in love’s mission—- 
Faint breezes flutter through the arching vines ; 

Each summer thing is in its tull fruition, 
From silvery popiar to the arrowy pines. 
Earth wakes from sleep—but in man’s habitation 
There slumbers one, who ne’er shall wake again ; 
Morn breaks without, within is desolation, 
And midnight sorrow with its sleepless pain: 
What though the sun in its mid-summer lustre, 
Looks brightly down upon that blighted spot? 
What though the vines and loosing tendrils cluster 
Around the portals of the stricken cot? 


There is no sun can pierce the shadow resting 
On eyes that closed, alas! too soon in death ; 
Nor power in aught, though life and love attesting, 
To give the perished one a moment’s breath ;— 
The moon and stars hath many mystic phases, 
Revealed to science by their own clear light, 
But naught can guide us through death’s wildering mazes, 
Our stars go down unquestioned into night ! 


What doth the avenger in our pleasant valleys, 
Chilling the verdure with his icy breath? 
Slays he alike in college, home, or palace, 
ls there no spot unknown to thee, Oh! Death? 
Is there no island in the broad blue ocean, 
No fabled city in the soundless sea, 
Or sphered star, with living light and motion, 
To which Earth’s children might escape from thee? 


Alas! the winds, with ceaseless, ceaseless sighing, 
Have swept our earth, and found no hand to save, 
On land, on sea, there were the dead—the dying 
In every clime, the coffin and the grave :— 
Then toll the bell, and where the boughs are bending, 
In slumberous silence and in summer bloom, 
Consign the dead, whose dream flows on unbending, 
Eterne as stars that watch the new-made tomb. 


VoL. 1—5. 

























































Arr. VII.— NEUROLOGY. 


Where stands the Science or Man in the nineteenth century? 
—in this age so pre-eminently distinguished by its humanitary 
tendencies? When the Elevation of the Race, and the Recon- 
struction of Society engage the earnest thoughts of the best and 
boldest thinkers,—where is that science which constitutes the 
very foundation of Government, Political Economy, Education 
and Philanthropic Reform ? 

When the Structure of Society, which arises from the wants, 
the passions, and the faculties of man in relation with his fel- 
lows, is universally changing,—where is that science which 
shall determine the elements of the social structure, their rela- 
tions to each other, and their capacity for reconstruction in other 
forms? When the world is perplexed between the positive 
evils of which it is conscious, and the future evils which hang 
threateningly over the path that. promises to lead to a happie: 
destiny,—is there not an eager demand for the light which shall 
illumine the pathway to the Land of Promise? Whoever has 
sought the Improvement of Mankind, in a hberal spirit and with 
enlarged views, looking not merely to the speedy accomplish- 
ment of some special change, but seeking on every hand for the 
means of the full realization of that Destiny, to which our 
Moral Nature is continually aspiring,—has, doubtless, often wa- 
vered in suspense, between the flattering suggestions of Hope 
and Benevolence, and the stern admonitions of his own and 
others’ experience of society. He has doubtless lingered long 
in suspense, before he would abandon the thrilling visions of 
his youth,—before his buoyant spirits and generous impulses 
would yield to the stern and chilling conviction, of the selfish 
and brutal nature of the passions, which underlie and move the 
whole of the present structure of society. And as, in suspense, 
he has traveled on through life, with the Angel of Hope upon 
his horizon, still beckoning him onward, while the grim Demons 
of Want, Despair, Passion and Crime have arisen from the 
earth, on either hand, to threaten his footsteps, claiming the 
Desert Plain of Life as all their own,—bravely for a while has 
he defied their threats, and scorned the realities around, and 
followed his good Angel; until, with wearied footsteps and ex- 
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hausted faith, he has at last forsworn his Guardian Spirit, and 
yielded to the sad conviction that crime and want, disease and 
war, and bleeding hearts and brutalized minds, must ever con- 
stitute an immense portion of human destiny, on earth. 

With these sad convictions, his right arm is para!vzed, his 
social sympathies are diminished. His generous labors, and 
his eloquent outpourings of truth, no longer go forth for the 
benefit of his fellow man. We ned not wonde or that the enthu- 
siastic philanthropist of twenty becomes “the practical man’ of 
thirty, the cynical misanthrope of forty, and a gloomy recluse 
through the remainder of his life. 

When there is so much generous emotion in the world, when 
there are thousands whoce ould readily be summoned to lay down 
life, or undergo the severest privations, toils and hardships, for 
their country, ” family or friends—why is it that so small a por- 
tion of this mighty Moral Pow er has ever been organized for 
the universal welfare of socie ty? Why is it, but from the fact 
that all this Moral Power, which is now expended in national 
defence, in wars for liberty, and in toils for the benefit of our 
families—has been struggling like a blind giant, marring its own 
aims, and unable to accomplish its own objects, for the want 
of light? Assuredly, if all the Benevolence, the Love, the En- 
thusiasm, the Courage, the Spirit of Self-sacrifice and of Mar- 
tyrdom, which the world now contains, could be summoned 
and marshalled for a conflict with the evils under which society 
groans, they would be dispersed as mists before the sun, and a 
new order of life would be witnessed throughout the civilized 
world. 

But in the universal chaos and conflict of opinions which now 
exists, no such co-operative effort can be brought about ; and 
the generous men, whose wishes and efforts would relieve the 
gloom of the mass of social evils around them, find those evils 
undiminished, relax their efforts, and sink into the apathetic 
conviction that the selfish passions, with their inseparable con- 
sequences, want and misery, are essential elements of the civi- 
lized state. ‘Their moral warmth is dissipated in isolation, and 
like coals, which when brought and kindled together, would 
have produced a conflagration, their glowing emotions expire in 
solitude and darkness. 

Must it ever be thus? Have we no truer guide than our 
own varying impulses? Is there no science which can point 
with unerring certainty to the natural constitution and social 
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destiny of Man? Is there no science which can reconcile con- 
flicting experience, establish the unvarying laws of mind, dem- 
onstrate the true relations of man to man, reveal the power of 
those impulses which organize society, and fix the canons of 
human progress? Is there no science which may survey the 
future with telescopic truth, distinguishing clouds and mists from 
realities, and warning us against the ignes fatui of schemes 
which have so often misled the good? 

There must be such a science. When the science of man has 
been fully developed, it will indicate, not only the elements of 
his individual nature, but the relations which he bears to his 
fellows, and true Philosophy of all the different forms of Society. 
It will indicate their different tendencies, the practicability of 
each; and the mode in which the most perfect form may be 
most speedily realized. It will show to the ardent youth the 
definite means of realizing his anticipations. It will show the 
mature man the true nature of his social experience, and tend 
to prevent its making hima “sadder but not better man.”” And 
it will show to those who are suffering under misfortune and 
wrong, those Eternal Laws which are still enforced by the Cre- 
ator, and which still guarantee reward to rightly directed labor. 
It will come to the despairing Philanthropist, and assure him 
that the Angel of Hope whom he has instinctively followed, is 
no illusion of his own imagination, but is a true and guiding 
Minister from Heaven to allure him on in the path of Right and 
Truth. 

Such is the noble office of the true science of man. Where- 
fore, again I ask, where in this nineteenth century stands this 
science of man? Stands it forth in the van of civilized move- 
ments, guiding the march of troubled nations to light and liber- 
ty? Is it present among the world’s iron-nerved Reformers, 
who are battling against all fraud and wrong—a counsellor in 
their ranks, telling them where to strike and when to withhold 
the blow? Is it among the pilgrim seekers of Moral Truth, 
teaching the eternal laws, which the Creator Himself has stamp- 
ed upon the creature, and saving them from the delusions of 
fashion, sects and parties? Is it, anywhere, on the broad hori- 
zon of human intelligence, raying forth its own surpassingly ef- 
fulgent light? 

Alas, alas !—even in this philanthropic age, the science of 
sciences occupies no such position. The luminous era which it 
is to bring in, has not yet arrived. Like a dim beclouded star, 
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feebly it shines—low on the horizon of the sciences; and men 
have scarcely suspected that this dim meteor is yet to become 
the Sun of our Social and Political world. 

If the present age had been distinguished by its Intellectual 
inactivity—if there were not thousands continually engaged in 
the details of the physical sciences and of various moral en- 
quiries——the deficiencies of our anthropological knowledge 
would not appear so conspicuous. But when the restless mind 
of man has successfully explored the movements of heavenly 
bodies invisible to the naked eye - has investigated the ininutest 
fibres and globules which belong to the human body—has 
traced the forms and studied the habits of the invisible tenants 
of a drop of water;—why, when physical researches have been 
so bold, so active and so boundless in their scope, and when 
the accumulations of physical science already greatly over- 
burden the stoutest memory——why has the true science of man 
received so little attention? Why is it, when the forms and 
habits of the minutest insects and most useless reptiles, have 
been studied with such persevering assiduity, that the science 
of man, which is worth all other natural sciences combined, has 
yet no definite form or outline to establish its existence? Lame, 
helpless and blind, it limps along far in the rear of other sciences, 
instead of leading in the front, commander of the host and 
master of them all. 

Have I exaygerated the importance of a science of man ?— 
If such a suspicion arises to the mind of any reader, that sus- 
picion is sufficient evidence of its universal and shameful neg- 
lect, since even a sketch of its scope and bearing is not recog- 
nized at once. 

Have I exaggerated our Intellectual Destitution, when I af- 
firmed that no such science existed in any definite form? Then, 
let me ask, in what form does it exist? Where is its name and 
where is it taught? Where are the learned works which pro- 
fess to unfold this science of man, and by what titles are they 
known ? 

There is but one word in our language which seems to indi- 
cate such a science. That word is Anthropology. Has it be- 
come ‘familiar in our mouths as household words?’’ Is it a 
favorite word among philosophers and political economists, phi- 
lanthropists and religious teachers? Or is it a word of strange 
and recondite meaning—of technical import, unfamiliar to the 
popular ear, and a comparative stranger among men of science? 
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Does it not, even to the learned, represent only some unknown 
and undefined entity, which is yet to appear in the world of 
thought,—-the advent of which is looked and longed for by a 
few solitary thinkers, here and there, who have painfully realized 
the extent of our present ignorance. 

In stating thus our unquestionable ignorance of Anthropology, 
I do not mean to depreciate the very respectable items of know- 
ledge which we already possess. I do not mean to deny that 
we have an extensive knowledge of Anatomy and Physiology, 
and very respectable scientific materials, under the terms ‘ Phre- 
nology, moral and mental Philosophy, Psycology,” &c. But 
I do deny that these fragments of scientific knowledge con- 
stitute a complete ‘*Anthropology,”’—or that they have ever 
been organized as parts of a thorough Philosophical system. 

An immense mass of facts which go to constitute the sci- 
ence of Anthropology, remains as yet to be discovered. ‘The 
greater portion of the functions of the brain, are as yet un- 
ascertained. The laws of Sympathy between the brain and 
body, are as yet unknown. ‘The systematic relations of the 
various portions of the body to each other, are undetermined. 
The whole phenomena of the relations of mind to matter,— 
the correlation of the two hemispheres of the brain,—and the 
laws of sympathy and attraction between different individuals, 
remain as yet problems for the philosopher. ‘The brain, in 
which all our mental powers and all our physiological func- 
tions connect, remains still as the terra ixcognila of science. 
Yet until its functions have been thoroughly explored and dem- 
onstrated, nothing worthy of the name of Scrence or Man can 
exist. As for our present disjointed observations on man’s na- 
ture, they sustain about the same relation to the true Anthro- 
pology, as did the nocturnal observations of the Chaldean Shep- 
herds to the Newtonian System of Astronomy. 

The mere knowledge of the Physiological structure of our 
bodies do not constitute a science of man. The perfect Anato- 
mist may be as far from being an Anthropologist as the Archi- 
tect who constructs Palaces and Halls of Justice is from being 
a politician or judge. Anatomy reveals no functions or laws of 
life;—nor does the study of mind apart from matter constitute 
Anthropology. Philosophers who have studied the phenomena 
of mind by the aid of consciousness alone, may be most learned 
in certain laws of mind, yet most ignorant of man. As well 
might the politician think to qualify himself for the career of 
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the Statesman by studying merely the common law of the land, 
or the general principles “of jurisprudence, as for the philoso- 
pher to think, that when he has mastered the abstract laws of 
mental operations, he understands the Nature of Man. Anato- 
my and Mental Philosophy, which occupy but the outskirts of 
Anthropology, leave the mind deplorably deficient in any prac- 
tical and available knowledge of man’s constitution. 

Mind and matter must not be studied apart and abstractedly, 
but in their actual union. As well might we think to under- 
stand the steam engine by studying separately the properties of 
water, fire, and iron, as to understand the constitution of man 
by simply investigating his mind apart from his body, or his 
body apart from his mind. 

Mind and body must be studied in conjunction. ‘The living 
phenomena of each, can be understood only in connection with 
the organs by which their functions are manifested. Now it is 
well known that all the functions of the human body are de- 
pendent upon a particular portion of its organized matter, (the 
nervous) in which its governing powers are found to reside. It is 
well known also that all the influences of the mind upon the 
body, are exerted through the brain and nerves; and the char- 
acter of the mind itself, is greatly dependent upon the organic 
condition and development of the brain. It is evident, then, 
that all the powers of the mind and body can be traced to the 
brain and nerves ; and if their laws, their modes of action, are 
to be determined, it must be by accurate determination of the 
functions and laws of the nervous matter. 

It is useless, for the great purpose in question, to spend our 
time in contemplating “the structure of Bone, the arrangement 
of the Adipose Tissue, the circulation of the Ly mphaties, the 
structure of the Skin, the nature of the arrangement of Muscu- 
lar Fibre, and other ‘mechanical minutix. If we ask to know 
anything ‘satisfactory of man, we must enter the citadel of mind 
and life, the very seat of our conscious being; and by deter- 
mining the structure and operations of nervous matter, in its 
connection with mind and life, ascertain the true constitution of 
man. 

It is evident, therefore, that whenever a Science of Man, or 
“Anthropology” shall be developed, that science will be but an 
evolution of “Neurology,” or the Science of Nervous Matter. 
When we understand, ‘thoroughly, all its functions, its relations 
‘o the intellect, to the affections, and to the physiological opera- 
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tions of our constitution, we shall have a system of Anthropol- 
ogy- In other words, substantially, Neurology is Anthropology ; 
it may, however, be more than Anthropology, because it re- 
veals also the functions of nervous matter throughout the ani- 
mal kingdom as well as in man. 

So far from Neurology being, as superficial thinkers might 
infer, a mere glance at the anatomical arrangement of the nerves, 
it is in reality, the most comprehensive of all sciences, for it 
involves the functions of the brain, and establishes the true 
principles of Phrenology, and their practical application in 
Cranioscopy. It explains the operations of the brain and 
mind in Trance Prevision, Sleep-waking, Insanity, and Som- 
nambulism, thus developing the laws of Psycology, so far as 
they appertain to this life. It traces the relation of the brain to 
the body; locates the physiological powers by which the former 
acts upon the heart, liver, Jungs, &c.; and thus completes the 
science of Physiology, by giving the heretofore unknown phys- 
iological offices of the most important organ of the human 
body. 

Thus it is obvious that from the study of nervous matter a 
perfect science of man arises. ‘he functions of the brain in 
their influence upon the countenance and movements of the body, 
develop a science of Physiognomy and Gesture. The dem- 
onstration of the functions of the different parts of the brain, re- 
veals the seat of those powers from which the phenomena 
of Animal Magnetism have sprung. In short, from the brain 
as a centre we trace out the entire science of Anthropology, and 
find that each fragmentary science that we now possess, assumes 
its proper position upon the great circle, and that the vacant 
space remaining between their locations is fully illuminated by 
the additional light, which the demonstrated functions of the 
brain shed upon the whole area of Humanitary science. 

Obvious as it is, that a true Anthropology can arise only from 
profound Neurological Research, we are tempted to ask wheth- 
er our men of science have entered boldly on the line of research 
which is so imperiously demanded. Have they distinctly per- 
ceived the paramount importance, in the present day, of Neu- 
rological Researches, and combined their mental energies for 
this important undertaking? Above all, how is it with that 
class of savans into whose hands ‘‘ Neurological science” espe- 
cially falls. ‘To the Medical Profession, who alone investigate 
the physical structure of nervous matter, we have a right to look 
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for the first and most complete development of its functions. 
Have the leaders of the medical profession assumed this respon- 
sibility, or discharged this duty? Have they undertaken to go 
beyond the routine of pills and potions, dissections and _pre- 
scriptions, to ascertain the true nature and constitution of that 
wonderful being upon whom they are continually operating? 
Have they systematically endeavored to learn the true Philoso- 
phy of man’s constitution?—or even to trace the important 
physiological powers by which the brain controls the subor- 
dinate functions of the body on which life itself depends? 

With reference to nine-tenths of the Profession, it must be 
confessed that they have slighted this great duty, and fallen from 
the post of honor which has been assigned them. They have 
proved unworthy of their position. They have failed either to 
unfold the true constitution of man, or even to reveal as much 
of his interior mechanism as would give to Medicine itself a 
philosophic form. If we look through medical libraries, or ex- 
amine the leading medical periodicals, we find no system of 
Anthropology,—no bold and successful researches which are 
not of a fragmentary or limited character—no apparent desire 
of meeting this peculiar responsibility; on the contrary, while ut- 
terly oblivious themselves, of these duties which properly devolve 
upon the philosophical Physiologist, their pages are frequently 
dishonored by crude witticisms and vulgar sneers, at the few 
disconnected efforts which have been made, for the experimen- 
tal solution of the mysteries of the human constitution. Sneers 
at the labors of others might naturally be expected from Profes- 
sional Pride and Jealousy; and might perhaps have been more 
easily tolerated, if their own labors, in their own exclusive 
sphere, had been more strenuous and successful. But there is 
nothing to commend in the spirit of those who neither them- 
selves grapple with the great Problem of their own professed 
science, nor extend a courteous attention to the efforts of others. 

The undenied and undeniable ignorance of the functions of 
the brain, and general philosophy of the nervous system, which 
prevails through the Medical World, is daily admitted in a cur- 
rent matter of course way—as if the functions of the brain, like 
the movements of stars which cluster in the yet unresolved nebu- 
le, (of the sword of Orion or the girdle of Andromeda) were 
necessarily beyond the scrutiny and calculations of man. The 
medical mind generally appears so accustomed to grope in the 
twilight gloom of an imperfect science, as to have become al- 
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most insensible to the thick darkness which rests upon the sci- 
ence of man, and unconscious of the keen reproach which such 
a condition casts upon those who tolerate it. 

When the writings of Physiologists upon the nervous system 
are examined, we see afew vain speculations and despairing 
suggestions, which sound like the enquiry of the midnight tray- 
eler, ‘* watchman, tell us of the night,’-—but which are not 
propounded in the hopeful spirit that continues—“ for the morn- 
ing seems to dawn.’ The majority of Medical men as yet be- 
hold no advancing day—-though the dawn of Phrenological 
Science and the electric flashes of Mesmeric Light have in- 
spired a few with the hope that a time of General Illumination 
is coming. But the majority still look with too much indiffer- 
ence upon such light, to weleome with any earnest cordiality 
the coming day. ‘There isa reason for their apathy. Medical 
science has so long wandered through quagmires, dazzled and 
misled by meteor lights, its facts have so often proved “ false 
facts,’ and its theories, baseless fabrics,—that it is no wonder a 
cold inert skepticism should check the faith of those who have 
been deceived again and again, until they have lost confidence 
in the power and faithfulness of human reason. 

We need not then be surprised if Anthropological science 
should find as earnest cultivation, and as vigorous advocates be- 
yond the limits of the medical profersion, as among its proper 
guardians. At the present time, we need to begin anew. 
Men of vigorous minds are required, who can undertake the 
interrogation of nature. We want not learned men, whose 
highest ambition is to master the crude accumulations of other 
minds—but men of genius, competent to speak with nature in 
Socratic Dialogue, and rightly interpret her responses. Their 
commission for the task must be derived from the confessed 
failures of their predecessors. The failure of Metaphysical en- 
quiries to reveal the constitution of man, and the equally signal 
failure of Anatomical and Physiological science, demand new 
means or new methods of enquiry. In the language of the 
British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review ;— 

‘*How much thought has been devoted to this subject >—how 
much labor expended ?— how much midnight oil consumed in 
wearisome, yet ever exciling rescarches, is known to but few: 
but all know that the enquiry has occupied the greatest intel- 
lects that have ever appeared among men; with what resuits, let 
the reader say,—if there be one (?),—of Plato and Aristotle, of 
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Spinoza and Hobbes, of Locke and Condillac, of Stewart, 
Cabanis, Kant and a host of others; the names only of whose 
works on Mental Philosophy and Metaphysics, would make a 


* * % ® 


lengthy catalogue. The pure Metaphysicians 
have only studied a small part of the order of Nature. The 
sensual mental Philosophers, although further extended in their 
views, have really limited their enquiries within the most narrow 
circle of human phenomena.”’ 

The errors of oar predecessors must be our warning. The 
admission that, with all their labors, they have never entered 
upon the central Territory of Anthropology: but have only oe- 
cupied its confines and out-skirts,—the universal admission of 
their ignorance by the best Physiologists, —warn us that no 
methods of research which have been heretofore exhausted by 
Anatomists, Physiologists and Metaphysicians, can accomplish 
our object. How, then, shall we proceed? If the whole mys- 
tery of life and mind lies imprisoned in the nervous structure, 
is it be yond our reach? We profess to understand the Chemi- 

cal and Physiological functions, which are occurring in the mi- 
nute air-cells of the Lungs,—in the capillary blood-vessels,— 
in the acini of the Liver,—in the very globules of the blood,— 
in the filaments of the optic nerve,——w vould it not be ridiculous 
self-stultification to suggest that an organ of so large dimensions, 
so well known in its Anatomy, and so easily studied in its phe- 
nomena and comparative eornepenet, as the brain, must be 
forever beyond our knowledge? 

What then are the probable methods of determining the func- 
tions of the brain? To this point all our enquiries must tend; 
for on this point hang the hopes of Anthropology. If the fune- 
tions of the brain are not determinable by any method of ex- 
periment, then man is forever doomed to ignorance of the 
richest science which God has placed before us. Vast wisdom 
and skill are displayed above us, in the starry heavens, for our 
reverential study—treasures of knowledge, the Divine Hand 
has spread beneath our feet in the structure of the Earth,—and 
all around us in the vegetable kingdom; but, nowhere has He 
concentrated such skill, “such vastness and beauty of design, to 
repay our admiration ‘and research, such diversity of means, 
such complexity of details, such infinite variety and harmony of 
combination and organization, as in his master-piece,—-the Con- 
stitution of Man. 
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If we have been endowed with this constitution, upon which 
the laws of our happiness or woe are stamped, and can never 
learn those laws and understand this constitution: if man has 
thus been sent forth from his Creator, destined forever to remain 
ignorant of himself,—his fate too much resembles that of Bel- 
lerophon, cruelly sent forth an unconscious victim, with sealed 
letters, commanding his own sad doom. But believing no such 
reproach against Divine Benevolence can be true, and believin 
that the science of the brain presents no greater difficulties than 
many other physical sciences, which have been already mas- 
tered, we may confidently approach the problem, ‘‘ how can we 
determine the functions of the brain of Man.” 

There are obvious methods, which have already been tried 
with a certain degree of success. The brain of Man is similar 
to the brain of animals in its general plan of development; and 
upon a general review of the animal kingdom, we observe that 
the increase or ciminution of cerebral development corresponds 
with the successive grades of mental development, or elevation 
in the scale of being, which the respective species manifest. 
Even a superficial glance at the brains of men and other verte- 
brate animals, must impress the candid observer with the con- 
viction that the anterior Lobes are connected with the intellec- 
tual powers, that the animal passions and inferior functions are 
specially connected with the interior portion of the brain, and 
that the moral sentiments are in like manner associated with its 
superior regions. 

The same general principles are easily confirmed by the most 
careless observation of men in society, contrasted individually 
with each other, or viewed in classes. Hence we find a general 
conviction, even amongst those who do not profess any great re- 
gard for Phrenology, that the three great regions of the brain 
exert these distinct influences upon the character. Craniologists 
following the instructions of the immortal Gall, the pioneer of the 
most rational cerebral researches which medical men have un- 
dertaken,—affirm that by comparing different heads, we may 
discover that whenever any portion of the head is remarkably 
deficient, a certain general deficiency pervades the character of 
the individual in whose brain the organ is absent. If it is pos- 
sible by means of Cranioscopy to determine correctly the con- 
formation of the brain; and if we can find in nature a suffi- 
cient number of striking and diversified cranial developments, 
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it will certainly be possible to learn what influence they have 
upon the character. — 

As to the possibility of determining the conformation of the 

rain by the conformation of the skull, no one would deny its 
general truth, who has examined the moderate thickness of the 
skull. As to the degree of accuracy attainable, there may be 
different opinions. It is, however, to be observed that those 
who have given most attention to the subject are the most con- 
fident as to the conformity between the brain and the skull, and 
those who suffer doubts and difficulties to destroy their confi- 
dence, are generally persons of but little craniological obser- 
vation. 

But have the followers of Gall and Spurzheim prosecuted this 
investigation with that philosophical accuracy which will author- 
ize us to rely upon the result of their labors? For my own 
part, | must confess that the Gallian system of Phrenology, 
however satisfactory it may be to those who are accustomed to 
the practical examination of heads, has never yet presented 
a sufficient amount of evidence to verify the accuracy of all its 
details. No one can examine with care the heads of marked 
characters, to note their craniological developments and their 
corresponding traits of character, without becoming convinced 
of the essential truth of the science. But at the same time, if 
he be a candid enquirer forthe truth, and not a passive follower 
or blind partizan, he must at the same time be equally con- 
vinced that scientific accuracy has not yet been attained; that 
the details of the science are far from being perfect, and that 
a vast deal yet remains to be done to complete it. 

Even if the truth of the organic details of Phrenology were 
established by accurate measurement of a sufficient number of 
heads, the subdivisions of the brain which it proposes are much 
less numerous than those which exist in nature, and do not cor- 
respond with the individual convolutions. Craniology, there- 
fore, even if it escapes important errors, must ever be an im- 
perfect science, from its incapacity to follow the details of the 
cerebral structure. 

During the last twelve years, I have been convinced by many 
thousand observations and measurements upon the heads and 
skulls, that the Gallian system of Phrenology is essentially true, 
but that several organs of the brain have been incorrectly de- 
scribed, and that the entire philosophy of the science requires 
to be re-modelled. 
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Phrenology has been deficient not only in accuracy of details 
and philosophical completeness as a system, but in cogency of 
evidence. Those who are accustomed to the careful study of 
heads may rely onthat species of probability which arises from 
the fact that a certain prominence generally coincides with a 
-certain trait of character ; but the facts are altogether too indefi- 
nite and conflicting to satisfy a mind in search of positive sci- 
ence. ‘The science of man in all its developments should be 
based upon something more than probability,—upon demon- 
strations of undeniable accuracy and authenticity. It therefore 
demands something more satisfactory and more complete than 
craniology. It demands a species of knowledge which crani- 
ology has not heretofore professed to afford. 

‘Lhe followers of Gall and Spurzheim have undertaken to re- 
reveal one half of the functions of the brain. ‘The brain, how- 
ever, is equally important to the mind and to the body. In the 
latter it controls and modifies every physiological action; nei- 
ther the liver nor the smallest gland in the body performs its se- 
cretion without being influenced by the brain. Phrenology has 
merely undertaken to reveal the mental functions of the brain. 
Its physiological functions remain unknown. 

Phrenology has seized the link between the mind and the 
body; and shows how the mind is connected with that link; but 
not how that is connected with, and operates upon the body. 
Cerebral physiology, (the operation of the mind upon the body) 
is as necessary as cerebral phrenology, to a right understanding 
of the human constitution. Thus, even if Phrenology had been 
perfected, a vast hiatus would still have existed in our know- 
ledge of man. Has anything been done, or is anything doing, 
to supply this deficiency, and to perfect phrenology ? 

Something has undoubtedly been done. Thousands of liv- 
ing animals have been cut to pieces by experimental physiolo- 
gists, and the living brain has been sliced in many a curious 
method, for the purpose of ascertaining what functions were in- 
jured or lost by the process. Thousands of human brains, too, 
have been dissected in hospitals, and their pathological condi- 
tions observed. But the sum total of all that has been learned 
by these methods is really so unimportant that pathology inspires 
no vivid hopes, even among pathologists, and virisection is vit- 
warn abandoned, asa iaeans of revealing the functions of the 

rain. 
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Here, then, we stand,—with but one method of exploration 
which has ever resulted in valuable discoveries. ‘This method 
has explored but half the field before us, and that half ina very 
imperfect manner. It has thus far proved incompetent to the 
actual portraiture of man,—capable of tracing the outlines, but 
not of filling up the features of his mental constitution. This 
method is limited by its own imperfections ; and, even when it 
shall have attained the goal at which it has aimed, the unitary 
science of man will not have been established. 

The great hiatus between mental Philosophy and Physiology 
is not filled up when mental Philosophy is connected with the 
brain,——-nor until the mental functions of the brain have been 
traced to their connection with the bodily organs. 

Thus, when every well known avenue to the citadel of An- 
thropology has been tried, we now find that we are still unable 
to penetrate the interior and survey the whole. How shall we 
find another pathway? Have we tried on every side? Have 
we exhausted all our resources? By no means. Strangely 
oblivious as we have been, we have tried every path but that 
which is the simplest and most direct. One method remains 
untried, as simple as it is direct and satisfactory. That me- 
thod is so obvious that we are tempted to inquire, why was it not 
adopted before? and why was it not established at the very 
dawn of science, so as to be more familiar to all our race? 

That method is ExpERIMENT UPON THE LivinG Brain. Even 
as we experiment upon the nerves by cutting, pressing, irrita- 
ting or galvanizing the fibres, to determine their living func- 
tions and thus obtain positive knowledge, so will an experi- 
mental science of the living brain give positive certainty. How 
obvious and natural the suggestion! If we would know the 
functions of the eye, we close and open it alternately, and thus 
prove that it is the organ of vision. If we would understand 
a piece of machinery, we turn its wheels, move its springs, or 
arrest the motion, till we trace out and understand its source 
and mode of action. If this be practicable of the brain,—if there 
be any means by which we can arrest or paralyze its action, 
and that of its several parts,—the whole affair becomes almost 
as simple as the examination of a watch. If this is practicable 
now-a-days, it has been practicable ever since the existence of 
man commenced. If the labors of the vast array of philoso- 
phers who have been occupied upon Anthropology in some of 
its many departments, have done nothing more than to explore 
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the outworks of the science—and if, after all, the simple expe- 
rimental method is destined to accomplish that in which all have 
failed! is it not almost a ludicrous consummation of the history 
of Human Philos»phy? If a little levity may be pardoned up- 
on so grave and important a subject, it might be suggested that 
the immense labors of the scientific world in exploring the na- 
ture of man, by every method except that of direct experiments 
upon the brain, have been somewhat analagous to those of the 
absent minded philosopher, who commenced a search for his 
spectacles by examining his table, exploring every room in his 
house, and even wandering through his garden, until, upon ask- 
ing his grandson to assist him in his researches, the child in- 
formed him that his spectacles were still upon his head, where, 
only, he had failed to carry his examination! If our absent- 
minded philosophers will only place their hands upon their 
heads, they will find that they need not go farther in their desul- 
tory path of inquiry. ‘The entire scheme of humanity must be 
developed from the brain; and our whole investigation, with all 
its vast consequences, depends upon this simple question: Is 
there any method by which the living brain can be excited or 
paralyzed, in its different portions, and thus compelled to reveal 
its different organic functions? 

Unhesitatingly I answer, yes; from experiments publicly 
made in ’41, and often since repeated and confirmed in various 
American cities, I am authorized to say that the brain of the 
living man is the most susceptible portion of his organism; and 
that the requisite process of experiment is in the highest degree 
simple and satisfactory. 

Here then, we stand upon the threshold of the holy temple of 
humanity. If we can enter within, and learn the wonderful 
operations of mind in connection with matter; if we can ap- 
proach the holy of holies, and bathe our eyes in the light of 
Divine wisdom which has there been displayed; if that myste- 
rious interior, which has for ages been veiled from the human 
eyes, be now accessible to man, let us proceed to open the 
doors and enter, with reverential footsteps, the sacred home of 
the highest knowledge. There is but one remaining door to 
be assailed. ‘The struggles of man have heretofore pane St upon 
the outward walls: that door has not been found. We have 
witnessed the approach of different parties; we have witnessed 
their efforts; and now we are standing upon the threshold, 
where we are destined either to a final and eternal disappoint- 
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ment, or the full realization in reference to man, of all that 
has bee n longed and prayed, and sighed for, from the earliest 
dawn of philosophy. 

Can it be that the portals are to open before us? that a 
science is to be born in a day? and that man, long baffled and 
despairing in uncertainty, is at last to know ‘himself? to read 
the hand-writing of his Maker upon his constitution? and to 
see with equal clearness his relations to the spirit world above 
him, to the material world beneath, and through his material 
organs to his living fellow-beings? Is it possible at last that 
the ele mentary laws and principles: of human nature may be 
settled with rigorous certainty ; and that man shall see himself, 
not darkly as through a glass, but in direct, clear and uncloud- 
ed vision ? 

Aye; it is not only possible—it is true. For twelve years 
I have watched the doors and windows of the temple for a 
climpse of light, seeking for some new opening for admission, 
and when its broad ¢ gates were opened and the light of real 
science burst forth, T gave a few tears of joy and hope to this 
overwhelming and heavenly reality : and the emotion of j joy 
was tempere -d by a humble consciousness of my own incapacity 
to bring w orthily before my fellow men the science upon which 
[ had just been permitted to gaze; and urge their hesitating 
steps to the true path of knowledge. 

If there be in the whole realm of science, a region of ro- 
mance and poetry, it is that region upon which we have now 
entered. ‘I'he mysteries of mind “and soul continually operating 
in daily life, and spreading their influence through past centu- 
ries, embrace all that is pleasant, noble, good, inspiring in this 
breathing world. To all this we have access. We enter the 
temple of humanity and look with equal facility along the dark 
galleries and gloomy caverns of crime, or upon the sunny 
scenes of hope and Jove. We trace equally the connexion of 
our body with the clods of the earth, and the relation of our 
spiritual principle to its creator, and to its fellow inhabitants of 
eternity. To have studied these things in the broad, bright 
sun-light of experimental science, was indeed enough for the 
most favored of mortals, and I could have said in sincerity, 
nunc dumittis, for this was indeed the highest consummation of 
my hopes. 

But it inevitably devolves upon all who know a truth to pro- 
claim that truth for the benefit of their fellow men, for those who 
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have explored a new path, to point out that path for other foot 
steps. Permit me then to go on, not as a dogmatic teacher, but 
as a faithful guide,—to point out that path to others, which 
leads to the fruition of our highest hopes of knowledge; and 
which no one can follow without surpassing the goal of his own 
anticipations. I have some years past quietly but confidently 
announced the existence of this path. I have been told that 
it was utterly incredible that such discoveries should have been 
made; and that the whole romantic story of the development 
of the science of man by experimenting on the living brain, de- 
served to be classed among miracles to which no one should as- 
sent without the highest possible degree of evidence. I have 
observed upon this subject, a spirit of incredulity spread through- 
out our country, and among all classes. When the startling an- 
nouncements which I made were first received, I found myself, 
in the language of a distinguished senator, ‘‘solitary and alone,” 
maintaining what was deemed a wild and truly incredible doc- 
trine by solemn assertions, by public experiments and by chal- 
lenging the scrutiny of scientific men. 

Since my first discovery in 741, that the brain of man was 
capable of being excited and compelled to manifest its func- 
tions, a partial knowledge of the principles has been diffused 
thoughout Europe and America. The principle that the brain 
may be excited, has been illustrated by a thousand experiment- 
ers in America and Europe, and although the experiments 
which I performed, have not been correctly repeated, similar re- 
sults in connection with somnambulism and what is called the 
mesmeric state have been obtained. The mesmeric proceed- 
ures I have entirely avoided—showing that true scientific results 
should be produced in the natural waking state of the individ- 
ual, when he is in the possession of all his faculties. Although 
the scientific processes of Neurology have not been carried out 
by mesmeric operators, yet a general conviction has been pro- 
duced by their operations that one individual may exert a pow- 
erful influence over the constitution of another, and may com- 
pel the brain to the most varied manifestations. ‘The proposi- 
tion which I introduced in ’41, and which was then regarded 
as utterly incredible, that the brain of a person of the proper 
temperament, may be excited by the nervous influence of anoth- 
er person, by means of the direct application of the hand to the 
head, is no longer regarded as incredible. On the contrary, 
this fundamental fact of the science, has been extensively re- 
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cognized by the most enlightened minds of America and Eu- 
rope. 5 Ae 

Upon this point the whole question turns. Either the brain 
can be excited, and the science of man built up by experiment, 
or the brain cannot be excited, and the science of man must 
forever remain incomplete,—resembling in its desolate confu- 
sion, the ruins of a mighty temple which but indicate the plan 
of the article. The single proposition which lies at the founda- 
tion of the argument, has received its public demonstration ; and 
millions are convinced of its truth. Those who are not vet con- 
vinced, have but to learn the proper method of conducting an 
experimental investigation, and convince themselves of the re- 
sults of their own experimental enquiry. 

It is impossible, within the limits of a brief essay, to indicate 
fully the character and scope of the science All with which I 
am concerned at present, is the fundamental proposition, that 
the living human brain may be made the subject of experiment; 
and that, by such experiment, we can excite and demonstrate 
every mental or physiological faculty or condition of which man 
is capable,—in short, that the Impressisiniry or BRAIN Is THE 
Kry To ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Upon this proposition the attention of the scientific world 
should be riveted, for it is incomparably the most important 
proposition in the whole range of science. If the different por- 
tions of the brain be susceptible of definite local excitement, a 
perfect Anthropology must arise from experimental research- 
es by the method ; if the different portions of the brain be not 
susceptible of such experiment, a perfect Anthropology can 
never exist. The millions which have been expended hereto- 
fore, in laborious and unsatisfactory attempts to build up Anthro- 
pology, must be followed by millions on millions hereafter, of 
still more laborious and exclusive researches, occupying centu- 
nes to establish single propositions, and leaving mankind, a 
thousand years hence, still in the gloom of ignorance, still strug- 
gling in vain for the fruition of impossible hopes of knowledge. 

So long as the great question concerning man’s own nature 
remains unsettled, so long as he finds himself surrounded on 
every hand with darkness,—so long will his mental vision be 
dim, and his eyes unfitted to the light. Night is the time of 
sleep—and so long as darkness surrounds the human mind, so 
long will the mental eye-lids droop; so long will men repose in 
idle and profitless dreams, and even if roused for a short time 
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by a flash of light, return again to their couches of slumberous 
apathy. Until the bright dawn of perfect science, this apathy 
must exist. ‘The mind of man depends upon its surrounding 
sphere. In a sphere of light and truth, it is elevated to its high- 
est intellectual force; but in a sphere of darkness, it sinks into 
absolute torpor. Hence it is that now, when a perfect science 
of man exists not, the desire for its existence is but feeble and 
irregular. The slumberous apathy which pervades the Medical 
Realm upon this subject, extends almost throughout the whole 
Republic of Letters; and the great question of the age, in sci- 
ence, is as far from the great intellects of the age, as the obscu- 
rest speculation that marred intelligence in the dark ages. 

In all sciences, there are certain questions on the solution of 
which, immense results depend. If we grapple with these, a 
splendid conquest may be obtained ; if we fail, we are doomed 
to a far humbler sphere of knowledge. In chemical science, 
the applics bility of Galvanism to analysis, opens a wide range of 
research. In Astronomy, the law of Gravitation, as evinced in 
a falling body, presents a question, the solution of which, un- 
folds the mechanism of the universe. In Geography, the prac- 
ticability of crossing the Atlantic ocean, was at one time the 
question, upon the solution of which depended the opening of 
a continent to the march of civilization. That question having 
been boldly met, and the truth ascertained by direct experiment, 
vast regions have become the home of civilized men, and the 
future residence of countless millions. So in the science of 
man, after many centuries of unprofitable labor, we have at last 
reached the great question of Anthropology,—that upon which 
its existence as a science, depends. Can the cerebral functions 
be determined, by experiment upon the living brain? This 
question I have met by experiments; and those experiments have 
given me the most unqualified affirmative answer. 

In these experiments I have entered upon a world of romance 
and marvelous philosophy. If they are practicable at all, if it 
is possible by any such experiments to detect the arena of life, 
assuredly the effects must be marvelous. Yet marvelous as they 
may be, no new facts can be developed, which will not be sus- 
tained and illustrated by all facts previously known, or by all 
true sciences. ‘These facts I seek to place before the world, in 
such a manner as to lead others to observe and ascertain their 
truth. Permit me to demand a fitting audience. It is not as 
in idle gossip that I would speak to the lovers of the marvelous 
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and the smatterers in science. Whether or not the experiments 
in Neurology are curious and w onderful, 1 isatrivial matter. The 
great question to be determined, is the ImpressiBiLiry or THE 
Brat, and should not the discussion of the great que stion re- 
ceive such a he: ring as its vast importance demands? If it be 
determined that the brain is impressible, then my great object 
is attained ; for if this point be conceded with all its consequen- 
ces, then it is the great duty of the strong minds of the present 
age, to investigate that j impre ssibility, and to establish therefrom 
a true Anthropology. When it has been determined that An- 
thropology must rest upon this foundation, then am I willing to 
present my own claims as an architect; and to demand whe ‘the or 
the system of Neurology which I have developed, has any claims 
to be regarded as the true Anthropology. It comes with all the 
signs and attendants of truth. It rests upon experiments which 
court scrutiny, and have often been repeated by different per- 
sons, and in different places. It exhibits views of the human 
constitution, more beautiful and elevating than we have had be- 
fore,——elevating science so high in the scale of moral truth as to 
place it in beautiful unison with religion, and exerting a similar 
ennobling influence upon its votaries. It reveals a system of 
mental philosophy as satisfactory as it is inspiring, giving rise to 
the hope that there are no problems in reference to mind, which 
will not be hereafter solved. It presents principles of Physiog- 
nomy and Gesticulation, which we observe exemplified before 
us every hour; and it presents new views of Physiology and 
Pathology which the physician finds at every step, a light upon 
his path. In short, it satisfies the restless curiosity which im- 
pels us to seek the causes of the thousand varied phenomena, 
which the constitution of man ‘is constantly presenting, and 
which are the subjects of our most abstruse and laborious stu- 
dies. 

Finally, when the one great scientific question of this age has 
received ‘the earnest attention of its advancing minds, when it 
has been acknowledged that Anthropology must be built up by 
Neurological research, I may safely affirm that the amount of 
scientific knowledge which will be revealed, and the illumina- 
ting and liberalizing effects of that knowledge on the human 
mind, even aside from its practical utility, will accomplish more 
for the general elevation of thought, and exert a more humani- 
zing and beneficent influence upon society, than all that science 
has heretofore achieved. 





Arr. VIII.—THE DOMINIE. 


Bat the sight of that schoolhouse brings back the days of * Lang Syne.’ Well do 
| remember the old parish school, where I received my preparation for college un- 
der the free and easy, but most efficient administration of Dominie Menross. Dear 
old man! he has long ago “gone to the yird,” but bismemory is as green as the 
grass which waves upon his grave.—TURNBULL'S GENIUS OF SCTOLAND. 

The sight of that old school has brought 
My boyhood back to me, 

[ts transient grief o’er toilsome tasks, 
Its thoughtlessness and glee : 

I see a venerated face, 
Mid the familiar throng, 

And through the open casement hear 
The thrush’s matin song. 

I see the yellow waving broom, 
The fragrant heathery lea, 

Where oft I’ve conned my task apart, 
Beneath some spreading tree ; 

Or watched the sun the hill-tops gild 
With his departing rays, 

And heard from many a lowly cot 
The voice of heartfelt praise. 





The hawthorn with its blossoms white, 
That grew within the dell, 

Where daisies dotted the green grass 
And many a heather bell ; 

The little stream that murmured near 
With rushes onits brink ; 

Where oft I’ve bathed my heated brow, 
Or bent my head to drink. 


Where in the pleasant summer time, 
I used to haste each morn, 

To play before the school began, 
Upon the dewy lawn; 

The lark sprang from its grassy couch, 
Its thrilling notes to pour ; 

I've never heard it sing so sweet 
As in the days of yore! 

I see again the kind old man, 
Whose mild and pleasant look, 

More than reproof, weuld make me fix 
My eyes upon my book, 

When to the open window-pane, 
i«l turn my eyes to view 

The humming-bird that came tosip 
The woodbine waving through. 

The place is strangely altered now, 
The kind old man is gone, 

And in the little churchyard near, 
A grey and mossy stone 

Marks where he sleeps—his soul has found 
Eternal rest above ; 

And living hearts will keep in mind 
His gentleness and love. 





Art. IX.—CHANGE.—A SCIENTIFIC PAPER. 


‘Mutation and change are everywhere found—all is in motion.” 
Pror. O. M. Mitcnei 
‘“‘ Mutability asserts its reign over all that seems most firm and undis 
curbed amongst the finite shapes that surround us.” 
Pror. J. P. Nicuou. 


Tue universe is full of change ; there is no such thing as res/ 
in the whole cycle of nature, but motion, eternal motion, is the 
property of every created molecule. ‘The solid adamant, the 
compact, impenetrable agate, are never in their particles at rest! 
Their aggregates, or compound atoms, appear certainly so to 
the glance, but still a close investigation only convinces us that 
motion or action is the universal law. Place a di: iphanous piece 
of agate under a high power of the microscope, and this change 
will be observed. Each space between the particles of the 
agate will be seen to be charged with a fluid whose atoms ar 
in continual motion. We see that this little space is a labora- 
tory, wherein nature is continually engaged at synthesis and de- 

composition. ‘The little atoms of agate, solid and immovable 
as they appear to the naked eye, are here being decomposed ; 
new elements are being added or old ones withdrawn, and this 
hardest of all substances, except the diamond, is continually 
yielding to the laws of affinity—is continually unde reoing change. 
But of all created things, none suffer such rapid change as our- 
selves. It appears as if the Deity had stamped in nature his 
will, that he who of all creatures contained alone the spark of 
his Divinity, should suffer correspondingly the most rapid 
change in his organization ; for we believe that man alone, of 
all living creatures S, iS subject to the quickest and greatest chan- 
ges. The dumb animals suffer changes in their systems in 
many respects similar to man, but not so rapid, as the artificial 
stimulus which he continually resorts to, contributing greatly to 
the rapidity of the metamorphosis of his tissues. Even those 
who do not stimulate their systems, (and they are very few,) are 
still subject to this rapid, change, as this tendency is a here ditary 
transmission from their ancestors. You are well aware that the 
slightest habit almost, will be transmitted more or less to your 
children. The man who i is in the habit, although not to excess, 
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of drinking alcohol in any of its various enticing forms, will 
transinit to his children maladies, the effects of his own disturb- 
ed organization. These effects will be manifested in quite a 
number of forms; the worst of which is consumption, although 
it may be modified to scrofula, or general weakness of the sys- 
tem, or extend to the cerebral mass, and result in idiocy or 
madness. The delicate organization of the system is quite 
easily disturbed, or an abnormal action created in some of its 
functions. A momentary yaroxysm of anger often changes the 
chemical properties of some of the fluids, and these communi- 
‘ate to the delicate fibres—which are at that time providing 
them with substance and life— an organization which being de- 
formed, must result in disease.* The slightest affection of the 
mind exerts a corresponding effect upon the vital functions; for 
you should recollect that the strongest trees grow from minute 
seeds, which are scarcely worthy of notice from their insignifi- 
‘ance. ‘The great fault with those who study natural phenomena 
is, that they do not deem minute things worthy of their notice. 
Who would for a moment suppose that the slight mental affec- 
tions which pass over the mind many times a day, could in the 
east derange or modify the actions of the physical functions? 
Yet still it is so, for not a shade of passion—not an affection of 


vrief or of joy—not a slight regret, or the mere intrusion of 2 
sentiment—but which exerts a corresponding change upon the 
organism; for this change is an almost simultaneous result of 
the aflection, and must ensue as certainly as that the string of a 
ruitar vibrates in giving sound. We are all cognizant of instan- 
es where the hair has suddenly become grey from the effects of 
tright—where syncope has ensued, and often such severe phy- 


“Sudden anger, or any mental paroxysm of a violent nature, I have 
ibserved, imparts acidity to the saliva, although in its normal condition 
it contains soda, an alkali. The bite of an angry animal is proverbially 
langerous, and we cften hear of animals when angry, or laboring under 
any paroxysm of passion, frothing at the mouth—the sudden acidity 
generated effervescing, or neutralizing the soda of the saliva. Thé bite 
of an angry serpent is beyond cure: but if the most venomous reptile 
be stepped upon, and it strikes its fangs before its virus can be altered 
by rage, ils bite is never attended with death. Weare acquainted witha 
person who never suflers any sudden or strange emotion without feeling 
immediately afterward a severe smarting of the eyes; and if the pas- 
sion be persevered in for any length of time, they inflame, and he be 
comes nearsighted. Doubtless many analogous phenomena might be 
seems, it people would devote a little attention and thought to the 
subject. 
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sical disturbanee as to result in speedy death. Still with these 
great changes presented to us, we do not take cognizance of the 
same in a “milder form, as if ‘they did not affect the functions 
correspondingly. 

With each moment of time there is a change in the system, 
each effort bringing us a step toward the final one which results 
in death. It is true that the organs possess the power of contin- 
ually regaining their vitality and their substance, but with each 
effort they lose a portion of this sustaining power, perceptible 
to us only in the lapse of years, and sadly observed in the ad- 
vancement of old age. It is then that we recognize the v: nat 
changes which have been silently going on through life, and 
which have been bearing us on rapidly toward death—toward 
that change when this vast ocean of oxygen with its powerful 
affinities will come in full play, and the whole mass of organs, 
which for so long a time imparted to us our sensations of grief 
and joy, sorrow and happine ss—will become rapidly oxydized, 
will form gaseous combinations, and in their invisible state pass 
of into the air. It is an interesting thing, this change! to trace 
its many strange ways of acc omplishing ‘the great “end which 
God willed it, is among the most interesting and. instructive 
tasks which can occupy the mind of man; for in tracing change 
in all organizations, we only trace the path which leads from 
birth—from first sy nthesis—to the grave—to final decomposition. 

In tracing the great changes of the stellar worlds and sys- 
tems, we only follow a cycle whose term is millions of centu- 
res, but which leads the mind into the unfathomable depths of 
eternity , till its finite faculties give out in the awfulness of the 

vast profundity. Sut it is on this little planet that we must take 
cognizance of change, for here we have it directly around us 
and wit thin us—we oursely es being the objects of its most rapid 
operations. ’Tis true that change i is observed amid all the stel- 
lar groups, pe rceptible even to the great penetrating power of 
Ross’ great mirror; and that even amid these cognate spheres, 
we observe the same eternal motion, tending as upon earth, to 
a definite end and period of time; but vast and extending in 
their operations, as is their vastness extended beyond earth. 
With us the cycle of change is but a few years, while with 
those mighty congeries the human intellect is lost in taking 
cognizance of a single change, such is its eternity. 

Even with us, rapid as is the change on this sphere, we do 
not recognize it in many instances until the expiration of a cer- 
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tain duration of time. With the expiration of each moment 
we know that there is a change in the system, but if we be 
present with a friend we do not observe it in him. Let us be 
absent for but a few years, and upon returning we will become 
cognizant of the rapidity of this change. ‘The full face will 
have become slightly shrunken; or the track of years will be in 
deep lines upon what we left fair smooth skin; or the eye, 
although it may not have lost its glance of intelligence—for 
this is the mind—may have changed in its physical condition, 
and to us appears greatly altered. We gaze at the person and 
wonder, is this the one whom we left but a few years previous 
in the exuberance of youth, and with mind imbued in the vi- 
tality of its condition? It is: change has affected its destiny. 
The functions have changed and changed, with each metamor- 
phosis approaching the moment of its final oxydation, and 
bearing the ever living Mind onwards toward its liberation to a 
world vastly advanced in the sphere of progression. We 
observe that the exuberance of youth has been usurped by the 
gravity of age, this being but the effect of this change; the 
alteration of the fibres of the cerebral mass and that of the vital 
fluid, and the harp being tuned to a grave pitch, must needs 
give forth its natural music. 

[t is an alarming thing to look upon changes as they actually 
ensue, if we feel induced to be alarmed at the eremacausis of 
the vital organs and the rapid approach of death. We all look 
toward the hour of death with mingled feelings of dread and 
joy; with the former because none of us know what is in the 
future ; and, with the latter, because the time is approaching 
when the little ills and troubles of this everchanging life will 
cease altogether. Still, could we philosophize correctly, this 
idea of death should not cause us one moment’s uneasiness; 
for in taking cognizance of the changes around us, that nature 
is making a continual effort at regeneration, and that the bright 
and the beautiful are invariably the result of transformation 
from the dark and corruptible—we should look up, and not 
even hope but feel assured, that the same law of regeneration is 
fixed in the immortal spirit; and that from its corruptible tem- 
ple in this changing sphere, it will be transformed into the 
beautiful and glorious of a correspondingly brighter one. 

As we previously asserted, it is an alarming thing to those 
who view the final change in a trembling mood, to notice the 
rapidity of those within us. From the moment of birth, al- 
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though the regenerative power of the system is daily strength- 
ening, we commence the race toward the hour when the contest 
between the vital powers and the oxygen of the air,—the power 
of chemical affinity—will terminate in the favor of the latter ; 
and nothing is so full of deep instruction as that of tracing 
these curious and continual changes in their upward course to 
manhood, and their downward one to that moment when the 
organs themselves are dispersed and form new affinities with 
other similar forms, or have in their wondrous caprice given 
birth to organizations in the frail and lovely flower which 
blooms in the prairie, or the poisonous plant which in ever so 
small a quantity causes a cessation of life in themselves.— 
These changes should constitute one of the first lessons coming 
within our perception, for the investigation of ourselves, to- 
gether with other organizations, is the most important of all 
studies, and will contribute further toward our knowledge of 
future existence than any other branch of human inquiry. It 
is a glorious thing to follow out this change in its ceaseless task 
upon this little globe; but more glorious the eternal sphere be- 
yond us; for in doing so the mind is forced to desert the little 
trifles around it, and to take its flight alone through the bound- 
less depths of space; to leave its earthly chains, and as free as 
thought sweep through the silent abyss where nought but worlds 
are the subjects of this change. 

The “fixed”? stars, whose glittering orbs have been gazed 
upon by the ancient Chaldean, and whose rays still pour down 
from the same apparent spot—surely they have escaped this 
law of change! Bu.t upon applying observation and experience 
to reason, we discover that even ¢hey in their aggregates, are the 
creatures of change. Upon taking cognizance of these conge- 
ries of suns, with their systems of planets wheeling around 
them, we see that each cognate group is in continued change, 
not one moment in the same spot in the heavens, but bearing 
onward in its cycle whose ultimate term is millions of centuries ; 
still this group of worlds to us is stationary, so minute ‘s the brief 
time which the mind of man can in its utmost strength, grasp 
and comprehend! In studying the correlations of these heav- 
enly spheres, their reciprocal relations to each other, and the 
whole congeries about them—we are struck with this change, 
the constant influence of which is even perceptible tous. Even 
the “fixed stars”? which we have believed invariably stationary 
are constantly governed by changes, which are as constant in 
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their operations as they are vast and incomprehensible. Al- 
though apparently fixed since the first gazers took cognizance 
of them, still modern observation has discerned that they are 
ever moving; not so much with respect to each individual 
world, as whole groups, which in mighty zones, consisting of 
innumerable worlds, are pouring their glittering bodies through 
the vast abyss of space, but subject to the same invariable laws 
which govern matter on this planet of ours. 

To elevate the mind and to soar afar into the depths of space 
where eternal silence reigns ; to leave molecules and elements, 
and to view worlds and worlds till the mind is overwhelmed with 
their innumerableness, is only worthy the first minds of the age. 
We again leave the vast subject, and settling down upon this 
little globe of ours, taking cognizance only of change as it trans- 
pires about us. Still if the subject were taken up methodically, 
it would consume pages in tracing the correlative reliance of 
one upon the other; but drawn off without regard to scientific 
arrangement, and merely with a view of attracting the popular 
attention, we hope a page will illustrate our subject of change 
among the elementary matter on this earth, and prove the 
force of the mottoes we have adopted at the caption of this 
article. 

We have urged the fact previously, that the molecules con- 
stituting all matter, are in a constant state of change ; they are 
at no moment at rest, but moving in a task whose destiny is 
organization, they are even fulfilling it. The busy bee pro- 
verbial for its constant industry, may not be inaptly compared 
to elementary molecules; but industry, ceaseless and eternal, 
appears to be the task of these constituents of matter. 

We all know what is meant by the term combustion. We daily 
observe that when a body is burned it gradually disappears from 
the sight ; that its constituents combine with the oxygen of the 
atmosphere and with each other, and fly off mostly in an invisible 
state. During life the functions of the body are continually in 
a state of combustion from the hour of birth till final decompo- 
sition is over, and its elements are dispersed again into the air. 
This slow combustion is termed, by the greatest mind the 
world ever gave birth to, eremacausis—an apppropriate name, 
from two Greek words signifying burning by degrees. All sub- 
stances containing nitrogen are subject in an eminent degree to 
eremacausis ; and consequently all vegetable and animal ones 
particularly. There is a class of phenomena where catalysis 
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is the cause of decomposition, or where the elements of a com- 
pound are held together by such a feeble affinity, that the least 
disturbing force causes their separation. Let anything what- 
soever destroy the vis inertia of their molecules, and an instant 
decomposition is the consequence. As we do not admit vis 
inertia, we must look to this rapid decomposition in the motion 
or change of molecules. ‘These being held together by an 
affinity exceedingly feeble, as is nitrogen with all substances, 
it requires but the smallest circumstance— often but the me re 
mechanical disturbance among their particles—to communicate 
this disturbed action rapidly to the othe ‘rs, and a decomposition 
of the whole mass is the result. This dec a ag mee in many 
compounds 1s caused by a mere touch,—such, for instance, as 
causes the sudden separation of the constituents of Chloride of 
Nitrogen, Iodine of Nitrogen, Fulminate of Silver, etc. While 
in others, and these are the organic compounds, the condition 
of disturbance of their molecules, and their re-arrangement 
into new groups, is in the contact of some substance which 
is itself in that state. This rapid change we recognise con- 
spicuously in all contagious and epidemic diseases. If we ap- 
ply a piece of flesh in a state of decomposition to that which 
is fresh, we observe that the latter will soon become affected ; 
its molecules will commence arranging themselves in other and 
simpler groups, and decomposition will soon have been com- 
municated to the fresh from the tainted flesh. 

If a small quantity of yeast, which is vegetable matter in a 
state of decomposition, be added to any fluid containing sacha- 
rine matter, the moving molecules of the yeast will communi- 
cate their motion to those of the fluid, and a rapid fermentation 
will ensue. It is so with the system during epidemics and 
contagions. Malaria is small particles of organic matter in a 
peculiar state of decomposition. These particles are inhaled 
with the air in which they are floating, and coming in contact 
with the lungs, communicate their ‘molecular motion to the 
blood. This passes through its peculiar change, and an epi- 
demic or contagious disease is the consequence. 

Thus we see that irrespective of the internal change which is 
constantly going on in the system, it is continually liable to 
meet with external causes whose influences are more strongly 
felt. Every change without the system is felt more or less 
within it. If the air change in its density, or its disturbance be 
greater or less, or its electrical condition in the least altered, a 
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corresponding change takes place in the delicate organization 
of the system. Although change is constantly at work amid 
the minute fibres of our organization, still this is accelerated, 
retarded or modified by these external changes ; and therefore 
after all, we ate but the playthings of invisible forces; subject 
to change hourly from health to disease, or from buoyancy to 
depression, as may change the idle winds. 

It has been imagined from the days of the dreamy Chaldean 
to our own, that the air is peopled with invisible spirits, who 
although beyond the optic nerve, exert a strong influence upon 
mortals. ‘hese beings may have their reality in the ele- 
ments, or in their strange and unknown compounds. We 
know that the air is filled with myriads of anamolecules which 
are highly organized although invisible. No condition suitable 
to their existence can transpire, but that. they take advantage 
of it, and multiply in an extraordinary degree. When we ex- 
amine these mites with a deep power of the microscope, we 
see that they are gifted with muscular systems, with nerves, 
with likes and dishkes ; with vision, feeling, and with percep- 
tions, yet these mites are floating about us embosomed in the 
impassable air, and invisibly to us seeking their enjoyment. 
We thus learn that invisible things can sport about us; then 
why not those still more refined, but as the Chaldean would 
little dream, verified in the imponderable elements of the air? 
Or must we again don the airy garb of the dreamer, and 
people the air with the fairy sprites, with their minds of infinity 
reaching far into the misty future? It is a pleasing reverie to 
ponder upon these things, and with wild imagination, to grasp 
at the unattainable; for in these dreams we may throw aside 
stern change, with its immutable bars, and despite their re- 
straint, revel amid the airy shapes that are not subject to their 
influence, It is a pleasing thing to give up the mind to these 
reveries, for in dwelling upon these conceptions of its own birth, 
it relaxes itself, gains renewed energy, and is prepared to grasp 
palpaple things, such as we have been speaking of in this 
article. 

The great subject of Cuanee has been, as yet, scarcely 
touched upon; for in taking cognizance of it we review the 
whole operations going on in the organic world, from the minute 
groupings or disturbance of a molecule, to the convulsions of 
the earthquake, or the fury of the hurricane. We have learned 
that change is ensuing constantly and everywhere; that nothing 
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is free from it, but that every sphere and its satelites, and 
every particle of matter ever created, is the servant of change. 
Then why should we complain of change as it bears us to the 
grave? ‘This change is a necessary end, having for its ultimate 
the regeneration of matter and the progress of mind. Would it 
be wise that matter should stagnate, and that the mind should 
be imprisoned for ever upon this most sterile of planets? This 
could not be, otherwise there would be no regeneration—no 
creation of new forms—no beauty from deformity—no fragrance 
and loveliness from putridity—no change. 
Morrow, August, 1848. 





Art. X.—POWERS’ GREEK SLAVE. 


This statue, now world-renowned, has been for some weeks 
in this city, and has been seen and admired by a great multitude. 
Such admiration, however, is in a measure what we may call se- 
cond-hand; that is, ] admire because Mr. Sprigys the millionaire, 
or Dr. Slop the editor, or John Smith, admired before me :—the 
admiration is not mine, in truth, but is his in my hands, other- 
wise, second-handed. ‘This false applause has been given to 


every good thing in the world, and of course Mr. Powers and 
his slave could not hope to escape. And among those who 
admired it in their hearts, not with their lips only, some object- 
ed to the conception, others to the expression, and a third party 
to the taste of the sculptor in making his heroine “nude,” (as 1t 
is termed), which, being translated, means ‘‘stark naked.’”’ For 
our own part, while we feel in every fibre the beauty of the 
work, marvel at its execution, and thank its creator, we cannot 
but object to the taste displayed, the situation represented, and 
the countenance and position as suggestive of the situation. 

Let us first notice the face and posture. Do these at once 
reveal the state of mind which the supposed situation must 
produce in any well organized maiden? We feel confident 
they do not, from this fact ;—no five persons who see the statue 
and think it expressive, see the same expression. One says she 
is in prayer; another, she is in conscious agony; another, she 
is stupified with agony; a fourth, that she has risen above her 
trial by the power of faith; and so on. ‘To us, she looks as one 
might who was about to bathe, and heard a noise which made 
her fear an intruder; she stops, listens, is alarmed, grieved, 
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troubled: the expression, intenser in kind, not in degree alone, 
which shall at once lay open to you her actual trial and her 
struggle, victory through faith, or, defeat through human weak- 
ness,—is entirely wanting. 

We say, the expression should reveal at once the state of 
mind. Many persons, however, will object that no great 
works of art or nature,—Niagara, the Ocean, Shakespeare, 
Homer, Rapheal, Michael Angelo,—produce their full effect at 
once :—they need to be studied and lived with. Most true, 
no full spring was ever taken in and exhausted at a mouthful ; 
and yet the first mouthful will give an idea of the quality of 
water or wine. Niagara is not fully seen at once, but the 
same impression which is finally left by its weters in their giant 
sport, is that which at first strikes one: the two differ in degree, 
not in kind. And so with Raphael or Buonarotti; the Dresden 
Madonna of the first, the Moses of the last, may be studied for 
years, and every year will unfold new beauties and wonders, 
but the nature, character, kind of the last impression and the 
first isthe same. But (as we see it,) in the face and position of 
Mr. Powers’ statue the kind of expression is wanting, not mere- 
ly the full intensity, the degree 

Next, as to its nakedness. We do not believe such statues to 
he incentives of licentiousness. Stronger incentives are always 
within the reach of the seekers. ‘* To the pure,” says St. Paul, 
‘all things are pure, but unto them that are defiled and unbe- 
lieving is nothing pure.” This text, in the case before us, cuts 
both ways, as it was meant to; it suggests the unclean thoughts 
of (00 many of those who,—as of necessity,—see uncleanness in 
a naked woman; and also points out the great truth that any 
painting, statue or book,—even God’s Word itself, —may to the 
impure become a source of evil influences. We do not believe 
‘hat the unclothed figure is so dangerous. Men are excited to 
vil by evil spirits, not by forms of any kind. A woman who 
‘xposes an arm, or an ancle, through the influence of loose prin- 
‘ples, will arouse the Satyr in them more effectually than the 
are body of an Eve, or the half-clad form of a Joan d’Are. 
\nd here lies the danger of the Model Artists, as distinct from 
he Greek Slave; their motive is black, Powers’ white. But, 
vhile we reject the idea that Mr. Powers’ statue is against good 
aorals, we accept the doctrine that it is against good taste. In 
‘ther words, it does not deprave us, make us beasts. but it does 
ot cleanse us and bring us nearer tothe angels. JVaked forms 
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are not suited to our day. They may be tolerated in Europe 
and among us, but they pain every pure man and woman that 
goes to see them. They do not necessarily produce licentious- 
ness, but they necessarily produce suffering ; they are offensive 
to our best citizens, and best lovers of art. It may seem very 
funny to some that the “ best citizens” should be allowed to sit 
in judgment on an artist, but let us all remember that whoever 
does most to purify, cleanse and Christianize a community is its 
best citizen. And why are they offensive? Because the unclad 
human form is suggestive of evil? God forbid! No; it is, (so 
far as we Can analyse) because we cannot but connect degrada- 
tion, suffering, purity cast down and impurity triumphant with 
the nakedness of the Moslem captive, or that of any other wo- 
man, save only Eve. An Eve is not open to this criticism, but 
how few can in any degree realize the position of our great- 
ereat-grandmother? Realize, for one thing, her innocence. 
The naked Eve must be innocent; when she sinned she clothed 
herself. We think the Greek Slave, then, in bad taste, being, 
as it is, needlessly and in opposition to the common custom, 
presented in utter nakedness ;—not because nakedness is in it- 
self evil, but because it can belong, in the conception of our 
day, only to Eden Innocence, or to Degradation, voluntary or 
compelled. 

And this leads us to explain our third grounds of objection, 
namely, that this statue is not well conceived. A great work of 
Art should appeal to our highest nature, and so elevate our aims. 
It should suggest ennobling, not degrading, things. It may be 
painful, but the pain should be forgotten, lost, in the heaven- 
tending, and so pleasurable, result suggested. The highest 
topic for a work of Art is the Crucifixion, because it is a tragedy 
linked to the Throne of God ; the topic is full of pain, but infi- 
nitely fuller of joy. The self-sacrifice of Godiva, the imartyr- 
heroine of Coventry, is a subject full of woe, but full of grandeur 
also: worth a seraglio of slave-girls. Treated historically, (the 
heroine naked as the Greek Slave,) it would be (we think) in far 
better taste than the Slave, because so much less painful. The 
bare limbs of the English noblewoman are exposed to save many 
families from woe, many hearths from desolation ; those of the 
Greek Slave are to tempt the brutal propensities of some rich 
Turk. Or suppose a young girl exposed in the Roman amphi- 
theatre as a Christian; let her be naked as she was born; would 
her nakedness suggest the same painful, degrading ideas that 
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the Slave does? No. It would be, probably, one element of 
beauty melting into and mingling with the whole effect. And 
yet, even in the case of Godiva, or that of the Christian Martyr, 
it would, we think, be in far better taste to clothe the figure to 
the ‘* edge of beauty.”’ 

We would have this position, if possible, definite ; and there- 
fore our readers will excuse some farther illustration. 

You know the story of Godiva. Imagine yourself present at 
her far-famed ride,—present but unseen. You see the white 
limbs glisten ; you feel the sacrifice that is made: you realize 
the infinite love that was working in the breast of that unclothed 
woman when she bent her will before that of her brutal 
spouse. Beautiful, and unveiled, as Venus, she draws near. 
What do you do? You bow your head, and feel that the Spirit 
of God has passed before you, supporting that shrinking form. 
You rise ennobled ; with a new conception of the power of Faith 
and Love ; with a new purpose in your heart to serve God and 
the Right. 

Again ;—you go to the slave-mart in some city where girls 
are exposed for sale. You see the buyers, cloven-footed, Pan- 
like: the sellers, merciless, sons of Plutus and Pluto alike. — 
A young, innocent child of seventeen, chained and stripped, is 
dragged before you; she rests in her faintness upon the nearest 
support, and in her intense woe forgets her woe. What do 
you do? How do you feel? You feel mere anguish, unutter- 
able sympathy and sorrow. You are not raised but stricken 
down: God is not revealed by an act of self-sacrifice, he is 
hidden by the predominance of the power of Satan. When 
Godiva rode forth you cried—-“She goes in the might of 
Heaven;”’ when the poor Greek shrunk before your gaze, you 
said,_—** Where is God, that such things are allowed ?” 

A great artist, presenting to us a tragedy, will always cause 
us to sympathise with the suffering portrayed, and yet will make 
us forget that suffering in our sympathy with the noble efforts 
that are made by the victim. ‘The Greek Slave appeals to our 
sympathy with woe, but not at all to our sympathy with spirit- 
ual struggle and victory. Therein we think it vitally defective. 
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Art. XI.—PITIED LOVE. 


Faintly the sunset’s sinking fires, 
Redden the waters, and above 

Tip the gray oaken boughs like spires, 
While, struggling like despair with love, 


Are rustling shadows dropt with gold, 
Deepening and nearing with the night, 
Until at length they close, and fold 
In their embrace, the fainting light. 


Up from the river blue mists curl, 
The dew shines in the vale below, 

And overhead, like beads of pearl, 
The white buds of the Mistletoe. 


Lo! while the shade and light ingrain, 
A Dryad dweller of the tree, 

Like the hushed murmur of soft pain, 
Is pouring its sweet note for thee, 


Lone one, beneath whose drooping head 
The red leaves of the autumn lie,— 

The winds have stooped to make that bed, 
O lonesome watcher of the sky ! 


Lifting his head a little up 
From the poor pillow where it lay, 
And pushing from his forehead pale 
The long damp tresses all away : 


He told me with the eager haste 

Of one who dare not trust his words, 
He knew a mortal with a voice 

As low and lovely as that bird’s, 


But that he saw once in a dell 
Separate from that a weary space, 
A pale, meek lily that as well 
Might woo that old oak’s green embrace ; 


As for his heart to hope that she, 

Whose palace chamber ne’er grew dim, 
Would leave the loves of royalty 

To wander through the world with him. 
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Once, leaping in a murderous cave 
He saved her from an outlaw band, 

And with such tenderness she chid 
When twice he kissed her lily hand. 


With the sweet burden as he flew 

He dared to gaze upon her face, 
And she forgave him, though he drew 
Closer and closer the embrace. 


Why shook the fair form with alarm ? 
The proud Earl Say to meet her came, 
And shrinking from that boyish arm, 
Her cheek grew darkly red with shame! 


And he, scarce knowing what he did, 
But feeling that his heart was broke, 

Fled from her pitying glance and hid 
in the cold shadows of that oak. 


Where, as he said, she came at night 
And clasped him from the bitter air, 

With her soft arms of tender white, 
And the dark beauty of her hair. 


But when the morning lit the spray, 

And hung its soft wreaths o’er his head, 
The lovely lady passed away 

Thro’ mist of glory, pale and red. 


So bitter grew his heaving sighs, 

So mournful dark the glance he raised, 
I looked upon him earnestly, 

And saw the gentle boy was crazed! 


How fair he was! it made me sad, 
And soft as sad my bosom grew, 
To think no earthly hand could build 

That beautiful ruin up anew. 


But pointing where the full moon’s light 
Lay redly on the village hills, 

I told him that my hearth that night 
Was brighter ;—How my bosom thrills, 


Remembering how he hid his face 

In earth’s cold bosom, cold and bare, 
And told me of the warm embrace 

That meekly, sweetly kept him there. 


Closer the dismal raven croaks— 


Flutters the wild bird nigh and nigher,— 


A colder shadow than the oak’s 
Has stilled that bosom’s pulse of fire. 
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Arr. XI.—REVIEW OF THE FREE SOIL MOVEMENT. 


1. Causes of the movement. 

2, Proceedings of the Baltimore and Philadelphia Conven- 
tions. 

3. Proceedings of the Columbus and Utica Conventions. 

4. Principles of the Free Soil Party. 


Pure men are generally the founders of parties. But expe- 
rience proves that after a party is established, its original lead- 
ers cease to be its active spirits ; because, being men who serve 
the Public instead of Self, they readily relapse into quietude, 
when they see the Cause moving on in ‘the hands of active lead- 
ers—not suspecting that they are laboring more for individual 
exaltation than for the promotion of the common good. Conse- 
quently the party degenerates from its original purity until it is 
found to be entirely controlled by individuals vulgarly called 
Demagogues, Party Hacks, Wireworkers, Sappers and Logrol- 
lers. Persons of indefinite character consecrate their time to 
the management of the people’s business, expecting to be re- 
warded by the people’s votes. They associate freely with those 
who dwell on the lowest plane of human existence, ministering 
to their caprices, gratifying their whims, and pandering to their 
vicious tastes. ‘They make themselves heroes among the low, 
and get such an influence among them as to become petty prin- 
ces, Whom it will not do to overlook, and whose favor the am- 
bitious above them must court, for the sake of individual ag- 
grandizement. At this stage of Partyism we find a general 
prostitution of happy influences ; and instead of doing the peo- 
ple good by helping them to a higher plane, the leaders study 
their wes iknesses, and aim to gratify them. We thus find pas- 
sions and feelings that should be subdued, strengthened, and 

the cause of virtue injured. 

This political degeneracy we find sitting aloft in our Jegisla- 
tive halls. Resolutions are introduced, and bills are p assed, not 
so much with reference to the public as the party service ; ‘and 

instead of a broad philanthrophy and an expansive patriotism 
Poh, the Legislative Assemblies, we find the narrow spirit 

of party, like the hundred- handed Briarius. moving all things, 
controlling all things. Should a bill be introduced promising 
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some great moral or physical improvement, the lowest class of 
managers at once seize upon, and sacrifice it in the curses they 
excite among the vile and the selfish, who cannot appreciate any 
important public improvement. One party, therefore, fears to 
move for fear of the lower class, and thus True Legislation is 
set at defiance in awe of the vulgar. If good men were allowed 
to rule, they would readily persuade the low, of the value of 
ood legislation, and thus secure the highest interests of the 
country ; but as intimated above, the good and pure have not 
courted the favor of the low by vile means, and their influence 
is nothing among them. Unfortunate is the condition of the 
country, when matters are carried to this pass! Low indeed 
are the morals of Politics when base influences are thus permit- 
ted to rule! 

But when Selfishness so far controls all questions of State or 
National importance, that the most prominent men can be bought 
and sold like the meanest drug in the market ; when the States- 
men of one section will sacrifice what they know to be the in- 
terests of ‘l'ruth and the desire of their constituents, for the sake 
of votes in another section; in short, when private policy 1s al- 
lowed to govern public conscience, a new movement is demand- 
ed to correct abuses and regenerate the politics of the Nation. 
The Cincinnatus who retired to private life after having planted 
strong foundations for National peace and National prosperity, 
must now be called from this repose by the exigency of public 
affairs, to point the people to Truth and the Country, andeman- 
cipate them from the party servitude in which they have been 
bound. 

In this condition of selfish rule and Party degeneracy, has the 
Republic suffered for at least a quarter of a century. During 
this period, no act of party enormity has met with rebuke from 
even the most honest and independent actors in the party. 
Scarcely an editor of a partizan sheet, whose character has ever 
been considered above reproach, has ventured to write and print 
the condemnation of wrong, when it has fallen in the pathway 
of his partv. ‘The effort has been rather to apologise for the 
wrong, and even by sophistry, to convince the undiscerning that 
it is not a wrong; while on the other hand, the struggle has 
been to bring even the virtue of the opposite party into disre- 
pute. ‘The most deceptive reasoning has pervaded the political 
press of both parties, and this has been called by the intelligent 
partizans one of the tricks of Politics, and should not be con- 
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sidered immoral, though it be the grossest dishonesty ; and if 
the criminality of conduct is to be measured by the injury it oc- 

‘asions, there are no epithets too severe to be applied to this 
politic al jugglery. A single theft, a single burglary, or even a 
single murder is nothing to the demoralization of a nation, and 
thus enlarging the sewer of all crimes known among men. 

The politics of the Republic have thus been coming toa crisis 
for many years. ‘The people have been conciliated several times 
by the most liberal promises and the strongest assurances. 
When on the eve of an open rebellion against the wrongs in- 
flicted upon them, they have been persuaded to cling to the party 
and trust it once more ; and to aid in this mode of ‘conciliation, 
they have been pointed to the probable success of the opposing 
faction should they desert their old connection. This has gen- 
erally been suc cessful ; for pre poate e has been such, that the 
prospect of the success of those they had been t: 1ught to believe 
their worn al foes has infused a kind of terror among them, and 
sent the disaflt ted, cowering back to their traces. 

But the spirit of opposition has been cherished by a few who 
have felt degraded by thus sacrificing their inde pende nee, until 
they could no longer endure the monster fraud, and the Buflalo 

storm gathered in “the political horizon, like that in the ni tural, 
to purify the elements and render the atmosphere healthful.— 
They set forth their grievances, and the quiet citizens re ‘esis 
to their complaints and rallied to their stand lard. 

We now come directly to the Free Soil Movement; and 
though we acknowledge in the outset, that our sympathies are 
with this mov ement, yet we hope to be able to treat it candidly, 
loing ho injustic e to othe rs, nor excusing or pi allic iting in ¢ any 
way, the follies that the Free Soilers have already committed. 
The F ree Soiler need not expect to find here a wholesale lauda- 
tion of the Movement; neither need the Whig or the old Dem- 
ocrat expect to find here a universal falsehood concerning their 
measures and their movements. 

We will first name briefly the causes that led to this Move- 
Bea : 

The first cause has already been considered in the intro- 
due oh of this paper ; to-w it, the politi ical degeneracy and party 
corruption of the isine Ss. Readividant ils have been found faithfal 
to Truth, and have denounced the wrongs to which we have re- 
ferred; but the ‘y have found no followers because the people ha 
all been drilled in the party platoons, and they found it difficult 
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to break the lines. ‘Their denunciations, however, have not 
fallen entirely lifeless; for the spirit of opposition has been in- 
creased thereby, until the avalanche had gathered strength 
enough to threaten destruction to the powers of wrong. Soon 
as the masses can be rallied and convineed that they are putting 
their faith in false friends, and their true interests betrayed, they 
will look to other leaders to guide them through the Red Sea 
and the Wilderness, that separate them from. the Promised 


; Land. 
2. Slavery. Many individuals of the Free States who re- 


anes this institution as the grossest wrong to its victims, and 
. living lie upon the spirit of the Republic, had long watched 
its progress, and discussed the means of Emancipation. They 
had long been convinced that under the old party organizations 
nothing “could be expected for the restriction of this evil. They 
saw the interests of Freedom sacrificed on the altar of ambition, 
for it would not do for political aspirants to oppose an institu- 
tion dear to the pecuniary interests of a large portion of the 
country, and held sacred to selfishness. ‘To break up those or- 
ganizations that could not stand without the support of slavery, 
has done much to bring up the New Movement. It was thought 
a libel on the progress of the age to wink at the increasing 
strength of an institution which the Fathers of the Republic 
desired to overcome. 
But on this question of slavery we are compelled in respect 
f Truth to say, that much of what may be called the humbug 
has mingled with its discussion. For instance, it 1s said that 
the South has monopolized most of the government patronage 
of the country, and therefore the North should array itself against 
the South. ‘This is an appeal to the selfishness of the North, 
- it has excited much of unnecessary bitterness. The cause 
f Truth needs no such aid; indeed it is injured by it. We 
are not disposed to quarrel w ith the South on this subject. Ii 
she has obtained more years of official service than has the 
North, it is either beeause she bas been more attentive to her 
own interests, or has furnished the nation with men better qual- 
ified to govern. Force of character will alw ays maintain the 
supremacy, and if the North has been second in public affairs, 
it is her own fault, with, perhaps, some selfishness on the part 
of the South. The less we say on this matter the better; for 
the facts only show our own stupidity, which the less we cause 
it to be proclaimed, the better for our credit abroad. The great 
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question is, shall slavery be extended by a people who were 
the first to proclaim the principles of human liberty. 

3. The third cause of the Buffalo Movement is found in 
the opposition of most of the Free Soilers to war in the ab- 
stract. Immediately after a few victories were gained in Mex- 
ico, the best minds in the nation took the alarm in view of the 
manufacture of military heroes for the presidency—knowing 
that every thing pertaining to war was a moral turpitude most 
injurious to the character of the people. It was known that 
the mass could yet be seduced by the display of the warrior, and 
consequently one of the parties planting itself upon * availabili- 
ty’? would nominate a Mexican hero for the Chief Magistracy. 
The friends of man knew that to trumpet through the nation the 
victories of the hero, gained amid all imaginable bloodshed and 
suffering—yea, even to associate the minds of the people with 
these terrible things, by fixing them upon a man who represents 
only in his person the dire cruelties of war, would turn back 
the Nation more than a quarter of a century in a moral point of 
view. It is no wonder then, that they took the alarm and be- 
gan to warn the people against any further recognition of war 
by elevating its blood-stained heroes. And after the act of 
suicide was committed, is it surprising that these men are found 
true to their convictions, and looking around for a candidate for 
whom they could conscientiously vote? The Peace men of the 
country therefore wheeled into the ranks of the opposition, and 
united with the Anti-Slavery men and the Anti-Party corruption 
men in commencing what 1s called the Free Soil Movement. 
Now, little is said Openly against military men and war, because 
the leaders of the New Movement are already seeking votes for 
‘heir cause, and they fear to load down the Movement with is- 
sues that may diminish its strength at the polls. We must 
speak boldly on this question, for the honesty and disinterested- 
ness of the leaders of this cause, are absolutely necessary to its 
perpetuity. It will die unhonored unless ambitious demagogues 
are kept from its ranks. ‘The writer of this has consecrated his 
opposition to the man that seeks and only seeks office in this 
Movement. Unless it can occupy higher grounds than either of 
the other parties it cannot succeed—it should not succeed. 

4. Land Reform. The National Reformers had also waxed 
to. a goodly degree of strength in the land, and they are men of 
some activity. These could not unite upon either of the candi- 
dates of Baltimore or Philadelphia, because they had resolved 
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to vote for the freedom of the Public Lands upon a broad prin- 
ciple—their freedom to actual settlers of all nations and colors, 
They divided slavery into two kinds—Chattel Slavery and Wa- 
ves Slavery—and it puzzled them to tell which was the more 
injurious to the slaves, the more destructive to human happiness. 
They said they would oppose both kinds of slavery—and made 
a proposition to the Friends of Freedom from Chattel Slavery 
to unite their strength and carry on Freedom on a broad Plat- 
form. ‘The Anti-Slavery Extensionist looked a little startled at 
this proposition, but said, your votes are worth something, and 
I will consider your principles, which are new to me, and if they 
commend themselves to my favor, I will strike hands with you. 
He did consider the subject on all sides—on some to see if it 
would drive many Anti-Slavery Misers and Speculators from 
the Movement. He finally concluded that the subject might be 
gently touched in a resolution, on which no comments should 
be made, and if generally evaded by the candidates, whose let- 
ters are apt to be closely scrutinized, the Radical and the Miser 
might both be conciliated. Witha large portion of the Reform- 
ers this plan had favor, because they were glad to get even so 
much of a recognition of the principle, and hoped the new 
party would be the progress party of the age, and grow up into 
the fullness of the ‘Truth. ‘The National Reformer who looked 
to policy in forwarding his course, softly stroked the new birth, 
and called him alad of promise. But the stern old pioneers in 
the cause said no—this new party will grow to be a monster to 
devour us, unless he receives us into full and open fellowship, 
and we will stand aside, preserve what we have gained, and do 
something to increase our strength. 

Nevertheless, the principles of National Reform are a portion 
of the Buffalo creed, and the countenance expected from their 
advocates, had much to do in encouraging the Ohio Movement. 
True, the Free Soil party has not very frankly avowed those 
doctrines—but they must do it, and will do it, or their days will 
be few. Noone is found to oppose, who would be worthy en- 
rolling in the cause of Freedom, and it is only a low fear that 
prevents an open avowal of them. 

5. A fifth course, and that which includes all the others, is 
the failure of the Whig and Democratic parties to represent the 
opinions of many who had hitherto acted with them. 

The Democratic National Convention assembled at Baltimore 
on the 22d of May, 1843, to nominate candidates for the Chief 
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Magistracy. Besides the indignity offered New York by exclu- 
ding her delegates, a candidate was nominated, who, though 
once an Anti- Slav ery Extensionist, had recently turned his face 
Southward to receive a genial breeze of favor, and announced 
a gradual change that he said had been going on in his own and 
the public mind. General Cass had published the doctrine that 
Congress had no power to abolish or regulate slave ‘ry in the 
Territories, nor even to prevent its extension thither. Asa re- 
ward for his conversion, he was received into the bosom of the 
South, who resolved to present him for the highest office in the 
gift of the people. The Slavery Extensionists, cr rather those 
who supported the doctrine of Cass, presented themselves in a 
bold column, and with stubborn sternness. ‘They at once 
alarmed the timid and wheeled them into a line, for they made 
the impression that the South would support no man who favor- 
ed the Wilmot Proviso, and consequently the timid feared the 
dis lution of the party, and shook hands with her. ‘To prove 
this, .wo facts are sufhicient—the fact that the Committee on 
Credentials refused to look into the papers of the conflicting sets 
of delegates from New York, unless they would pledge them- 
selves before hand to support the nomination, whoever it 
might be; and secondly, that one of the delegates of Georgia, 
Mr. Forman, stated that he was authorized to say the Georgia 
delegation would support no Wilmot Proviso man. But lest a 
Proviso man should receive a majority of the votes, the South 
guarded against his nomination by the adoption of a resolution 
requiring two-thirds of all the votes cast to make a nomination. 
By these manceuverings, General Cass received the nomi- 
nation. 

And if the doctrine of Cass on the subject of Slavery was 
.ot sufficiently explicit, the Convention passed a resolution 
which the South regarded as covering the whole ground. 


* Resotvep, That Congress has no power, under the Constitution, to 
interfere with or control the domestic institutions of the severa] States, 
and that such States are the sole and proper judges of everything apper- 
taining to their own affairs, not prohibited by the Constitution ; that all 
efforts by the Abolitionists or others, made to induce Congress to inter- 
fere with questions of slavery, or to take incipient steps in relation 
thereto, are calculated to Jead to the most alarming and dangerous con- 
sequences; and that all such efforts have an inev aahhe tendency to di- 
minish the happiness of the People, and endanger the stability and 
permanency of the Union, and ought not to be countenanced by any 
friend of our political institutions. 
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This is one of the long series of Resolutions reported by Mr. 
Hallett, Chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, and 
adopted by the Convention. Messrs. Yancy, McGehee, and 
Commander, representing Alabama, Florida and South Caro- 
lina, made a minority report, concurring in all except the one 
quoted above, and recommending the following as a substitute: 


Reso.ven, That the doctrine of non-interference with the rights of 
property of any portion of the People of this Confederation, be it in the 
States or Territories, by any other than the parties interested in them, is 
ihe true republican doctrine recognized in this body. 


This resolution, it was thought, would bring too much ridi- 
cule upon the North for subserviency; and, therefore, it was 
rejected by a vote of 216 to 36. The principle was thought to 
be sufliciently explicit in the resolution of the Committee who 
had couched it in a more discreet verbal ambiguity. Mr. 
Strong, in behalf of the Delegation from South Carolina, said, 
that in their belief the resolutions regularly introduced, covered 
the whole ground of non-interference with the rights of Slave- 
holders on the part of Congress, whether in the States or Ter- 
ritories. ‘The resolutions were then adopted by 249 out of 254 
votes. 

This, then, was a surrender of the whole question, notwith- 
standing nearly every Legislature in the North and most of the 
Democratic Conventions had passed most emphatic resolutions 
announcing their determination to secure Freedom to the con- 
quered territory. 

The Whig National Convention met at Philadelphia on the 
7th day of June, 1848. General Zachary Taylor was nomina- 
ted in consequence of his supposed availability. He had not 
expressed himself fully upon any important question, and he 
could call up the enthusiasm which military glory inspires 
among the vulgar. His non-committalism would enable the 
politicians of the different localities to fight the battle according 
to the demands of time and place, although those of one section 
might be found contradicting those of another. The strongest 
intimations that he had ever given of his Whig faith, was that 
he was ‘a Whig, but not an ultra Whig,” and that though he 
never had voted for President in his life—being sixty-two years 
of age—yet had he voted in 1844, he would have cast his vote 
for Clay. On the other hand, he had stated in many letters, 
that he could on no condition be the candidate of a party; this 
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was his “immutable” position; and though he accepted the 
Whig nomination, yet, he said in a letter to a South Carolina 
friend, that he would have accepted the Baltimore nomination, 
had it been tendered. He had not declared his views on a sin- 
gle principle, excepting, perhaps, the Veto Power, which he 
said should not be exercised on questions that had been settled 
by the authorities, and long acquiesced in by the people. On 
the question of Slavery Extension, he has remained perfectly 
silent; and the fact that he is a slaveholder.and breathes the at- 
mosphere of the South, are sufficient to compel the belief that 
he is on Southern ground in relation to this subject. Many of 
the Convention became alarmed, and to test still further the 
sense of the Whig party, as represented at Philadelphia, Mr. 
John A. Bingham, of Ohio, introduced the following resolution: 


Resotvep, That the Whig party, through its representatives here, 
agrees to abide by the nomination of General Zachary Taylor, on condi 
tion that he will accept the nomination as a candidate of the Whig par 
ty,and adheres to its great fundamental principles—-no extension of 
Slave Territory, no acquisilion of Foreign Territory by conquest, protec- 
tion to American Industry, and opposition to Executive Patronage. 


This resolution created the utmost confusion, and it was 
choked down by a call for the order of the day, to wit, the 
nomination of the Vice President. This was all the attempt 
put forth by the Philadelphia Convention to erect a Platform. 

The Free Soil Movement, which is becoming known as the 
Free Democracy, originated in Cincinnati. Early in the month 
of May, 1848, a call was published in two of the Cincinnati 
papers for a People’s Convention, of such as were opposed to 
the further extension of Slavery, to be held at Columbus on the 
twentieth and twenty-first of June. This was signed by seve- 
ral thousand voters, chiefly residing in Ohio, among whom are 
some who afterwards battled for the election of Gen. ‘Taylor, 
bit who were then opposed to his nomination. ‘This was the 
first step taken toward organizing the elements that received 
form at the enthusiastic Buffalo Convention. 

Concurrently with this movement in Ohio, steps were being 
taken in New York which were finally directed into the same 
channel. The Democracy of this State were split into two por- 
tions, called the Old Hunkers and the Barnburners. ‘This 
schism was of several years standing, and about this period they 
became irreconcilable. ‘The former were the more illiberal por- 
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tion of the Democratic party, and the latter were of the younger 
Democracy who were disposed to favor much of the radicalism 
of the times. Each of these factions claimed to be the legiti- 
mate Democratic party, and could not persuade the other of its 
spurious character. Consequently, both were fully represented 
at the Baltimore Convention. The final separation of the two 
parties took place in consequence of the course pursued at Bal- 
timore. 

We regard the following as the Principles—the Platform of 
the Free Soil Movement—the Free Democracy. 

1. No extension of Slavery into territory now free. 

2. No more slave States unless they be made from territory 
already settled by Slavery. 

3. Freedom of the Public Lands in limited quantities to ac- 
tual settlers. 

4. <A divorce of the Government from banks, and a divorce 
of the people as soon as possible from the same curse. 

5. <A Tariff for revenue, but direct taxation soon as practi- 
cable. 

6. Improvement by the Nation of our great commercial 
thoroughfares—our Lakes and Rivers, 

7. Amendment of the Constitution of the Republic, greatly 
limiting Executive Patronage, and making the Executive Off- 
cers eligible by the direct votes of the people. 

8. No war except for defence, and no marching of troops 
beyond the limits of the Republic. A reduction of the Navy 
to that which will suffice for the protection of our commerce, and 
of the standing army entirely. 

9. Reduction of Salaries. 

These are the principles of National action. Among the 
questions of State policy, the following may be enumerated. 

1. Important Reforms in our criminal and civil codes. 

2. Homestead Exemption. 

3. Diminution of the amount of legislation as far as possible 
by the passage of general laws. 

4. Land Limitation. 

5. Education is the only sure basis of reform, and without 
it no reform can be permanent. 

6. Every child has a right to a complete education, regard- 
less of the circumstances of its parents; and society is respon- 
sible for the enjoyment of this right. 
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7. The State should guarantee the thorough education of 
the people, regardless of their poverty or fortune. 

8. A higher rate of taxation should be assessed upon indi- 
vidual wealth, beyond a living estate. 

We would not presume to speak for others in laying down 
a platform ; for we hope it is one of the cardinal principles of 
the Free Democracy, that each man shall stand by himself, and 
act with them with whom he finds the most congeniality 
of sentiment. We are in favor of all the principles here 
jaid down, and shall advocate them. 

We are determined not to bow to party. We shall not suffer 
a single party feeling to influence us; and when we see the 
Movement degenerating into mere partyism, we shall lift up our 
voices against its corruptions, and labor either to eradicate them 
or defeat the party. 






Art. XIII.—THE PLACE OF GRAVES. 


How often, in the summers gone 

I’ve stood where these memorials rise, 
And every time the spot had grown 
Less and less lonely to iny eyes. 


The first I ever loved, that died, 

Sleeps here, where these sweet roses wave, 
A maiden, with life’s paths untried, 

She left the sunshine for the grave. 


And what a place of desolate gloom 
Seemed then to me the realm of death. 

Though she I loved went calmly down, 
In all the trustfulness of faith. 


The next, aswect lamb of the fold, 
An infant, lulled to slumber lay, 

With her pale locks of finest gold 
Put softly from her brow away. 


But when the patient mother prest 
To her meek lips the bitter cup, 

And came, with those she loved, to rest, 
Till God shall call the sleepers up, 


Then the dim pathway grew more clear, 
That leads through darkness to the light, 

And death has never seemed so drear, 

Nor heaven so distant from my sight. 


































Arr. XIV.—A PHILOSOPHICAL SKETCH. 


CHAPTER I. 


If you are a traveller, reader, and have visited the northern 
portion of our Great West, you have had frequent occasion to 
notice those singular bodies of water, which, from their size, 
you would at once denominate the children of the Great Lakes. 
You have seen them reposing in the quietude of love amid an 
amphitheatre of hills which seem to have been planted round 
for protection. You have looked down into their pure, clear, 
sparkling depths and seen the inhabitants of the deep darting 
about in almost frantic sport. You have doubtless bathed in 
these waters and felt a physical re-invigoration; and then re- 
posing upon the beautiful greensward of the bank and listened 
to the music of the little waves that break upon the pebbly 
beach, watched the water-fowl as they sweep through the air 
and rapidly skim the surface or more deliberately float on the 
water’s bosom, and regarded the green and beautiful outline of 
the surrounding landscape. And, doubtless, when the spirit of 
the breeze was awake, you have bounded into the buoyant bark 
with a laughing, joyous company, spread the canvass to the 
gale, and been borne lively and lightly over the breast of the 
deep. In allthis you have seen some of the sunny scenes of 
life, and felt, perhaps, the adaptation of earth and earthly things 
to the highest happiness of man, and that the miseries of life 
are the enemy that has invaded the paradise of joy. 

Connected with these little lakes you have noticed the fact thet 
while they have a copious outlet pouring down a heavy volume 
of water to refresh the country through which it flows, they have 
no visible inlet. ‘They seem tobe most beautiful sources of an 
indispensable blessing—receive nothing and yet pouring out 
with the largest generosity as though they were created on pur- 
pose to bless. And yet nothing but God occupies the position 
of giver and not a receiver; He puts all things under obli- 
gation to him while he is under obligations to none. These 
lakes receive their supply from unfathomed depths in the earth. 
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It bubbles up in cold and sparkling volumes like the generous 
spirit of Hope. 

But enough of the lakes for the present. On its banks were 
several residences, inhabited by families whose pleasant situa- 
tions were objects of envy on the part of those who occasionally 
visited the Lake. But alas! we are prone to be discontented 
with our lots. Every locality has its advantages, and a con- 
stant familiarity with any particular delight deprives it of more 
than half its blessing. Most of the inhabitants around that 
Lake failed to appreciate the paradise they enjoyed, and won- 
dered at the exclamations of delight that escaped from those 
who came to admire the scene and recreate themselves. But 
all the lake people were not insensible to the privileges they 
enjoyed. There was one family that lived on the western slope 
of that Lake, whose members entered fully into the spirit of the 
scene, and made it the means, as it was designed to be, of con- 
summating their earthly happiness. 

The Goodloes had passed twenty years of unembittered life 
on the banks of this beautiful Lake. The plan of life they pur- 
sued could scarcely be improved, and as an example for others, 
we must here furnish the reader an outline. 

The first step pre-requisite to success had been taken both by 
Mr. and Mrs. Goodloe before forming the marital union. This 
was the determination of general principles of action, so that 
uniformity might characterize the whole life. ‘The first princi- 
ple was, that every act of life should have reference to the great 
end of our being,—that of securing the highest possible state 
of mental and physical health; well knowing that upon these 
depends happiness, without which life is a curse. ‘Their men- 
tal constitutions being similar, they readily harmonized in this 
principle, and began life together with the determination of car- 
rying it out. To thisend they provided for the sustenance and 
development of both mind and body; in which they diflered 
from the world at large, who, after merely satisfying the body 
with food and raiment, devote their energies to the accumula- 
tion of wealth or a display of ostentatious pride. 

They thought rightly that nothing could be done but affect- 
ed either favorably or unfavorably, the happiness of the doer. 
Every arrangement of the house, the walks, the gardens, the 
out-houses and the farm generally, had either a good or a bad 
influence upon themselves, and the family they might be called 
to educate. Accordingly in selecting a site for a residence, in 
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building the house, its architecture and interior plan, in lay- 
ing out the grounds for yards and gardens, and in planting 
trees and shrubbery, and cultivating flowers, an eye was kept 
upon the disciplinary influence all these might have upon the 
mind. ‘The highest form of architecture was sought, and the 
highest taste and most pleasing symmetry in all things was stu- 
died in devotion to the law that the human spirit receives its 
impress from the character of external things which come in 
contact with it through the sensuous avenues. In this we un- 
derstand the reason of the maxim, “a thing of beauty is a joy 
forever,”’ for that beauty has communicated itself to the spin, 
become a part of it, and lives forever an inexhaustible source 
of gladness. Every pleasant thing, scene or circumstance, 
with which we come in contact while the mind is receiving the 
tone of its thoughts, feelings, susceptibilities, emotions and form 
has something to do either for the mght or wrong development 
of the faculties. This is a fact more momentous than life, and 
should be more startling than death ;—and yet, it is a fact little 
understood by those who control the means of the development 
of a human spirit. ‘The eflect of external circumstances upon 
the child is seen in its honest and unstudied expressions. See 
how a pleasant scene kindles up the countenance with the high- 
est pleasure, and disposes the mind to a cordial greeting of all 
the world as friends and brethren! See how a beautiful flower 
in the hand of a child induces a holiness of temper, and makes 
the bright eye sparkle with joy and the whole being to bound 
with gaity as if for the return of a pleasure, it had long since 
cast off among the victims of despair! See too, on the con- 
trary, the influence of ugly objects and hateful scenes. A 
loathing and disgust takes the place of that sweet welcome and 
overflowing love we saw in the other case. The face, instead 
of being what always aflords us pleasure, becomes a rank de- 
formity,—deformed by the evil feelings excited by the abhorrent 
object, which will never fail to write themselves as indelibly 
upon the physical constitution as they are impressed upon the 
mental. ‘The exercise of every feeling, faculty or passion de- 
velopes it; and a constant appeal made to the evil—or rather to 
those faculties which were designed for our protection merely, 
developes them into gross inharmony— into excess which ren- 
ders them vile and abhorrent. This is the secret of so much 
wickedness among men ; children are educated amid evil influ- 
ences and as surely as an effect follows a cause, they grow up 
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in vice and crime. The warrior loses all that is refined, tender 
and benevolent in his nature, because his trade of butchering 
leads him to underrate his fellow beings, and gradually removes 
all compunctions for any abuse he may heap upon them. The 
rum-seller gradually steels his heart against the loathesomeness 
of drunke nness, and becomes enabled to deal out the poison in 
deadly quantities’ without flinching a single iota at the heart. 
The butcher who has long accustomed himself to the unblush- 
ing slaughter of the innocent lambkin, becomes coarse and 
harsh in his nature, and dead to all that is gentle in humat ) char- 
acter. 

Were these things duly appreciated, what a sudden revolu- 
tion would be created in human affairs! How quickly would 
the people rid the world of all bad influences as if they were 
so many death-bearing plagues sent for the destruction of all 
that is pure and good i in the human spirit. 

Mr. Goodloe and the choice spirit he had selected for his life 
companion, understood this subject as by intuition. They were 
too fully cognisant of the effects produc ‘ed upon themse Ives by 
certain influe ‘nces, to be unaware of the value of pleasant scenes 
and beautiful objects i in disciplining the minds of the young. 
Accordingly they fitted up the house we have brought before 
the reader’s attention, in a manner best calculated to subserve 
the good of the family. A cross word was never uttered under 
that ‘happy roof,—an enraged countenance never appeared in 
those delightful walks, bounded with beauties of such heave nly 
influences, — a reviler of his fellows or a hater of his species 
never ventured on that premises, which every one felt to be con- 
secrated to God and the abode of Angelic Spirits. 


CHAPTER II. 


We shall now speak of Helenia Goodloe at the age of ten 
years. She had just commenced her first term at “the Dis- 
trict School; her parents deeming it injurious to send children 
from home for instruction at an earlier age. Before this, children 
are unfit for regularity of employment, or steadiness in a single 
position. They are full of life and animation, and must be on 
the move; this is the dictate of Nature. It is wrong to im- 
prison a child in the school room before it has acquired sufficient 
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gravity to sit as a learner, and the substantial habitude of busi- 
ness. Before this period the parents can often interest them at 
irregular intervals in some kind of instruction; but it is inju- 
rious folly to think of teaching a child at stated hours. 

A second object for not attempting to school children at too 
early an age is, that they should acquire some solidity of char- 
acter, and know enough of that which is right and wrong, to 
be safe against the vicious influences of others. The power of 
the parent should be established over the child, so that his or 
her mind will be law of voluntary enforcement against all the 
world; so that the child will resort to parental advice with 
regard to the morality of conduct in every new case that arises, 
A child, properly trained, will at the age of ten, see the wrong 
of wicked conduct almost instinctively; and when its character 
shall be thus fortified, then can it be sent to school with safety. 
Some, however, are not prepared at the same age; some are as 
far advanced at ten as others at fifteen, and consequently a due 
discretion should be exercised in different cases. 

The character of the instruction which had been imparted to 
Helenia may be judged from a few facts. Mr. Goodloe never 
permitted the inequalities of condition under his roof, which are 
almost universally found in families of abundant means. If aid 
was needed in the house or on the farm, those whom he employ- 
ed were received in full communion as members of the family, 
and he would not tolerate any names signifying inferiority to be 
applied to them. My man, my laborer, my servant, never es- 
caped his lips. They all sat at the same table, shared the same 
pleasures, and enjoyed the same company. Should a visitor 
appear, no matter how accomplished or exalted, the servants 
must enjoy his society for a space, at least, that they might fee! 
on a perfect equality with the guest. 

This principle of human equality was an important truth 
into which Helenia had been indoctrinated. _ It Jed her to treat 
all as human beings, and to avoid despising any one. It taught 
her the momentous value of a soul; the priceless value of a 
human being, no matter in what condition he may be found. 
It threw down all barriers between her and Humanity at large 
and let her into the heart of the race at once. The distinctions 
of high and low, rich and poor, were never made known to her 
and she was left to the natural suggestions of an unperverted 
nature, which always dictates the unselfish doctrine of the 
brotherhood of the race. Happy influences in ushering in that 
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beautiful morn when all shall meet in unity and love, and no 
ne be found the slave or servant of another! Under such a 
re 7 influence, no wonder that more and more of heavenly 
tness characterised Helenia as she advanced in years! 
ene her principle which sent an odor of love all round the 
mises of Jy Goodloe, was that we should not toil for our- 
, but should bear each other’s burdens and soothe 
ach other’s sorrows. This, indeed, is the suggestion of Nature 
ud needs no inculeation except when the good seed has been 
choked by tares sown 1n by the selfish and evil-minded. The 
lation of this principle is at the foundation of all the social 
the world. The doctrine of selfishness, that we should 
all for ourselves and nothing for others without reward, has 
wed it in the power of talent to oppress the less favored, and 
ordingly we see all kinds of extremes in the social condition. 
only does it give advantage to talent, but also to those of 
jad moral principle ; for he of a nice sense of duty and of a 
strictly conscientious life will scorn to employ all the means he 
might cmeiiiel to oppress others. Consequently, we frequently 
see the talented virtuous suffering under the wrong of the tal- 
ented vicious. Mr. Goodloe saw the devastation this principle 
occasioned, and resolved to ‘set his own house in order.” 
Helenia was therefore permitted to grow up without the instruc- 
tion of evil example, and left free to follow the spontaneous 
impulses of her own heart. By nature there is no high nor low, 
rich nor poor, mine nor thine among children. They all asso- 
ciate together as one in feeling and interest, and whatsoever one 
may have that can be divided is common for all. Among them 
is no selfish ness and consequently no theft, no falsehood, no 
guarding of private prope rty, no distrust, no anger nor quarre ‘ls. 
But what a revolution | is created by a little false instruction ora 
few bad e xamples! s! Each hugs his own with a convulsive grasp 
and looks with a covetous eye upon the possessions of another, 
and every plan is studied and eve ry opportunity watched for 
obtaining them. All kinds of fraud and deception are intro- 
duced, and the little ones become what they are not by nature, 
depraved—depraved too by Christian parents—de praved by 
those who are constantly mourning over the total de pravity of 
man by nature! While confined at home, Helenia had little 
opportunity to exhibit her benevolent disposition. She had 
deen kind to her little brother and to all her little visitors who 
looked upon her as one incapable of giving offence, and whom 
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it would be a desecration to offend. Nothing had played 
around her short life but the sweetest harmony, and those who 

called to see her felt that all unpleasant feelings must be left 
behind. 

Now that she was at school the world was introduced to her 
on a wider scale. She saw individuals in greater freedom, and 
manifesting the depravity of their parental discipline. She saw 
many things that pained her gentle spirit and made her sigh for 
a seclusion from the rough manners of the selfish and passionate. 
Every day she saw conduct which she knew to be wrong, as 
well as that which she did not comprehend, and concerning 
which she sought counsel at home. 

She saw, at school, children of poor as well as rich parents, 
and a mystery to her was that the rich did not assist the poor, 
that the children might have better clothing and better food 
than that which she saw them have. She saw several whose 
clothes were patched and in tatters, and whose food at noon was 
a crust of poor bread, and who stood timidiy back while those 
of better condition enjoyed their luxunes without for a moment 
thinking of them, but with a kind of contempt. Frequently in 
cold weather, she saw the better class, as they thought them- 
selves, occupying all the most comfortable seats, while the poor 
must stand back and shiver, and if they attempted to crowd 
their way to equal privileges, were reported to the teacher, who 
is apt to set down the ragge d as rascals, and punish them with- 
outa hearing. Helenia was pained at these sights, and she 
would sit back with the unfortunate little ones, sympathise with 
and console them. She went further—she carried as much 
dinner as she could well take for the purpose of dividing with 
the poor, and on Christmas, instead of making presents to those 
who were able to return them, she distributed her gifts to the 
poor, in which her parents encouraged her, and the angels 
blessed her. 

This course excited the surprise of the better favored, when 
selfishness at least, made some of them her enemies who sought 
to bring her into ridicule with the school. But, thanks to the 
loftier sentiment that cannot be easily extinguished, she rallied 
about her the purest minds of the school, who were at le ngth 
enabled to hold the u pper hand, and give tone to the general so- 
ciety. She became a subject of gene ‘ral conversation, both among 
the children and their parents. ‘There were acts performed by 
Helenia, to which her playmates had been total strangers, and 
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they would frequently ask their parents w hether they were right. 
For instance, little Catharine Blake told her mother one day 
that Helenia carried dinner enough for three or four children, - 
the purpose of giving to the poor, and she wished to know if 
was right, and if she might not do the same. But Catharine 
was told that her father and mother worked hard for what the y 
had, and it was wrong to give it away,—-that the poor were 
lazy and should not be led to expect aid from the industrions. 
This re: asoning satisfied Catharine, and as children will alw: ays 
tell the truth ‘whe ‘re they have not been taught to falsify, she 
presented herself before Helenia and her poor company, saying 
that her mother had called a ‘ir parents lazy folks, who should 
not have dinner given them. ‘This was a severe stroke to those 

unfortunate little ones, lant they burst into tears. Helenia now 
was doubly pained, and moving closer to her afflicted beneficia- 
ries, she soothed and quieted them. When she returned home 
(night, she told her parents what had been said, and they sat- 
islied her that it was all false,-that the parents of those peer 
children were almost slaves, working as much as their health 
would permit; and they referred to one of the most indigent, 
who had broken down his constitution and almost worn out his 
body in the struggle for the supp rt of his family. Helemia 
ye n wished to know why they did not have a good farm with 

rdens, and houses, as her parents had? To this it was truly 
re vibe d that they had not the same faculties as her father —that 
they could not labor at so good an ‘adv intage, because they had 
not been so well educated, or had not the intellectual powers so 
well adapted to the acquisition of an independence; and, be- 
sides, now that they have large families, it is impossible for them 
to earn more than enough to give them a bare subsistence—and 
that of the poorest kind. ‘This was explained more clearly by 
telling her that the Minister could preac!: a good sermon, but 
her father could not, and that the poor man was no more to be 
blamed for his poverty, than was her father for his inability to 
preach a good sermon. 

Ove day Helenia, while going io her school, fell in with a 
poor blind beggar who wande red about the country, led by a 
little son, and subsisted upon what was given him by the way. 
He was not able to labor when he commenced the life of a 
mendicant, and now he had become so accustomed to it that it 
was not easy to change his habits. He made it a rule to take 
nothing when he could discover a reluctance in the giver. He 
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was resolved to starve before eating bread not furnished with a 
generous spirit, as well as a generous hand. On the day when 
he fell in with Helenia, he had not eaten a morsel, and the night 
previous had slept in a barn. He detected the goodness of her 
heart and commenced a conversation with her. After making 
himself acquainted, and winning her confidence, he asked her to 
sit down by the way-side and talk with him while he rested. 

“‘ My daughter,”’ said he ‘¢you will find this a difficult world 
to live in; you are now seeing your happiest moments, and in 
after life will look back to the time when you lived under your 
father’s roof, the joyous daughter of parents who loved and 
provided for you, and then you will wish yourself back again in 
the condition which you now, perhaps, long to escape.” 

©Q, sir, why shall I not always be happy as now?” asked 
Helenia. 

** Because this is a world of care and trouble, and when you 
become a woman you will find it so, and perhaps often feel like 
sinking under your burden.”’ 

‘But my parents tell me that one can always be happy; that 
if they are good and always do right they need not fear.” 

“Your parents are correct—there is no need of unhappiness 
if you will always do right. But, alas! who does right? Who 
can say to himself, in the morning of life, ‘I will never do a 
wicked act.’ Oh, my daughter, we are often tempted too 
strongly,’’ said the old blind man, heaving a sigh as he con- 
cluded, and bowing his head in the deepest thought. 

Helenia, part!y through compassion and partly from the purity 
of some of his remarks, had rallied a deep veneration for him, 
and looked upon the beggar as a kind of mysterious personage, 
who merited more the title of a saint than sinner. Keeping 
in mind the doctrine that a constantly upright person need ex- 
perience no unhappiness, she wondered how he became so 
wretched. Accordingly she was bold to enquire— 

‘Have you not been good all your life, and why are you so 
unhappy now ?” 

‘Alas, alas my daughter, there is none that doeth good, no, 
not one; and of all others I have been the deepest sinner.” 

Helenia started as she heard this, and the old man continu- 
ed— 

‘*Start not, my fair one, I have been years a mourning sin- 
ner seeking forgiveness. I have been wandering through the 
world for twenty long years doing penance for my crimes. 
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nave been seeking those I have injured to show the honesty of 
my repentance, and to crave their pardon. I have found all 
but one, and he is the man I most deeply wronged; if I could 
find him and hear that word, ‘forgive,’ from his lips, O !””—and 
he clasped his hands and raised his sightless eyeballs to Heaven 
—*“J would die happy.” 

‘‘ Do you think you will find him ?”’ 

“T cannot say; at least I am doomed to travel with this, 
my only son, as long as these old limbs will carry me in search 
of him, as an atonement for the transgression. But I fear he is 
long since passed to the region of souls, for the offence was 
one whose effects eat the heart by degrees, and not less surely 
it, though slowly, kills.” 7 

‘What good will it do to see him?” asked Helenia. 

“T can ask his pardon and die with a peaceful spirit. Now 
my soul is in revolt against my sins, and it will not let me rest.” 

‘‘Father,’’ said the son, ‘* we must go—I am almost starved, 
and perhaps we will call many times before we find a wel- 
come.”’ 

“Ah, I had forgotten—we must go. Farewell, daughter,” 
‘taking her hand and shaking it tenderly. 

“Stay a moment,” said Helenia. ‘I have some food for 
you in my basket.” 

‘Tt is your dinner,” said the old man, ‘I must not rob 
you.” 

‘‘Q, there is more than I can eat—you must take it.” 

The old man took a part and divided with his son, and before 
they had eaten it all, Helenia knowing they were very hungry, 
and perceiving they would take no more from her basket, spread 
a paper on the ground, and, emptying the contents, and bidding 
‘the old man good bye, bounded lightly away like a spirit that 
appears when we need consolation, and departs after healing up 
our wounds. 

‘What is that??? asked the beggar. 

“The little girl has poured out all her dinner and run away,” 
replied the son. 

Heaving a sigh of deep emotion, the old man raised his face 
towards Heaven, clasped his clammy hands with emphasis, fell 
on his knees and poured out his soul to the God of the Race: 

“QO, our Father in Heaven, hear now the prayer of thy strick- 
en servant. Thou, who dost attract saints by thy goodness 
and entice sinners by thy love—be thou gracious to that little 
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angel who has thus honored the Charity of thy Gospel in this 
honest ministration to the wants of thy unworthy servant. 0, 
follow her through the devious path she may be called to travel, 
and keep her ever in the hollow of thy hand. Preserve her long 
to be the model of her sex, and a blessing to the unfortunate: 
and when she shall be called to exchange spheres, may she be 
one of thy brightest angels and a ministering spirit to multi- 
tudes who need the consolations of thy grace. O Father, re- 
member us all—forgive our sins, and fit us for that moment 
when fear comes like a whirlwind upon the doubting soul. 
Amen.” 

“Amen,” joined the son, and after a few words concerning 
the incomparable goodness of Helenia, and the consumption of 
the food she had left, they departed. 


CHAPTER III. 


Mr. Goodloe was a man of great sternness and equal mild- 
ness. Nothing could change a course of action that he had 
resolved upon as the nght course, except by convincing him of 
his error. He was firm almost to obstinacy, the consequence 
of a thorough conviction that every one must act on his own 
responsibility, according to the light he has, and should not lis- 
ten to any advice to change unless a reason was given. He 
was generous and affectionate. He never indulged anger or 
bitterness, and no one could say that :e had ever spoken an un- 
pleasant word. In person he was of the ordinary height, 
symmetrical proportions, and full chest. ° His eye was dark and 
sparkling, and his countenance always illuminated by the bene- 
volence of his heart. He was about forty-five years of age, 
though one would not judge his years above thirty-five, so 
well had he fortified himself by a virtuous life. 

Mrs. Goodloe was a woman of the most enchanting manners 
and the highest imaginable goodness. She was a person of 
beautiful countenance, light complexion, elegant form, and the 
most graceful bearing. Her eyes were blue, and in conversa- 
tion they displayed in their glowing depths a heart of unfailing 
excellence. She was but two years younger than her husband. 
They had been married twenty years, and had three sons, two 
older than Helenia and one younger. 
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About two miles from the Lake where they resided was a 
village, as the Yankees call it, or a town as it is denominated 
in the South West, of about three thousand inhabitants. About 
six miles in the opposite direction was another town, somewhat 
larger, and ten miles to the Eastward was another of about two 
thousand people. The Lake, at the time of which we are now 
writing, had become a place of much resort in the summer sea- 
son, by merchants, professional men, and men of business, for 
the purpose of recreation and health. About the Lake the 
summer was one continued gala day, and to look only on that 
scene, one would think the Earth a paradise indeed were it not 
for an occasional consumptive in search of better health. In 
consequence of being brought in so close contact with the vil- 
lagers, the people about the lake had imbibed the town spirit, 
and adopted the most approved style in all their conduct. The 
Society of the Lake was therefore proverbial for its aristocracy— 
surpassing even their models, and taking the lead in all that was 
gay and gorgeous. ‘The Lake farmers had gradually been sup- 
planted by men of wealth and leasure who wished for the most 
pleasant residences ; for the reader should know that a farmer or 
a laboring man of any kind cannot support the faintest shadow 
of aristocracy ; those who have become rich from the labor of 
others can only afford this style of life. ‘Those people had their 
fine houses and gardens, their gilt walls, damask curtains and 
tapestry, carpets, with velvet cushioned sociables, ottomans and 
sofas, and rosewood furniture. The +y had their stables and car- 
riage-houses well supplied with servants to wait at their calling 
and run at their bidding. They were extremely religious— 
that is, were members of the C hurch, and wished it understood 
that they were of the most orthodox faith. They were strict on 
the Sabbath, and never failed to ride in fine carriages, with gen- 
teel horses driven by a man employed for this duty, who was 
not permitted to enter the church himself but must hold the 
horses without, and be ready to wheel them home at a moment’s 
warning. Their servants are never permitted to sit with them 
at table, nor in the same pew at church, under no circumstan- 
ces ; and when they come to the table, as evidence of their sub- 
jection, and to make them feel their infer riority, all the luxuries 
must be first removed, and only a few of the coarsest articles of 
diet left for them. This was so general a custom that the cooks 
knew their duty, and needed no admonition on this subject. 
Judge, therefore, of the surprise one of them would feel when 
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being employed by Mr. Goodloe—they were called to the same 
table at which he sat, and were permitted to eat freely of any- 
thing of which he partook. ‘This was a course unheard of be- 
fore by them, and they hardly knew to what it could be attri- 
buted. Mr. Goodloe always permitted all about his house to 
be equal members of his family, and have the same access to 
all privileges. ‘This course was but poorly calculated to make 
him friends in that neighborhood, and, indeed, he was not 
thought worthy of that society, and all the perked up ladies spoke 
of his family with contempt, having forgotten the many acts of 
charity they had done them in periods of sickness and affliction. 

At one time the people about the lake became very religious. 
One of those periodical excitements called revivals, prevailed, 
and there was a general “outpouring of the spirit.” A cele- 
brated revivalist had visited the neighbouring village, and the 
people were ‘‘rebuked of sin’? and reminded of ‘judgment to 
come.’ ‘The minister had succeeded in making the people, far 
and near, feel something of the brotherhood of the race, and to 
forget, for the time, all clannish sectarianism, and look only toa 
‘* godly life and conversation”’ as the standard of excellence. 
They had gone so far as to get an idea that servants had souls 
to be saved or lost, and to take an interest in their eternal ‘‘wel- 
fare.’ As evidence of this, they appointed a meeting espe- 
cially for servants, promising to be with them and labor for their 
salvation. But they did not propose to exchange places by 
driving them to the church, and stand without to hold the horses 
while they worshipped. No, for once, the horses could stand 
without holding. 

In order to keep up the religious spirit a system of prayer 
meetings was instituted, embracing all of every denomination. 
Mr. Goodloe had never engaged very spiritedly in the ordinary 
forms of religious worship, and indeed was thought somewhat 
heretical in his opinions. However, the people thought it a duty 
to labor with him, and as he always pretended a high regard for 


religion, they thought they would give him an opportunity to 


‘show his hand,” and unite with them in the ‘‘ good work.” 
Accordingly, several of the leading personages addressed him a 
polite note informing him of what they were doing, and invi- 
ting his co-operation in “ imploring heavenly aid.” ‘To this Mr. 
Goodloe promptly replied, telling them frankly of certain ob- 
stacles preventing a “union in spirit”? with them. Among 
other things he said with emphasis, ‘‘ God is the Father of the 
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Race, and in His sight all are equal. Man is constantly 
attempting to create inequality among his fellows, and to divide 
the people into ranks and classes between which all sociability 
is interdicted. I see Christians doing their ful] share in this 
work of moral and social death. I see Christians forbidding 
their servants to sit with them at table, and making them stay 
without to hold the carriage horses while their masters worship 
within. I cannot unite either in opinion or feeling with persons 
of such practices, and there can be no true worship without 
such a union. When I see Christians treating all as equals, 
and making no distinctions where wickedness has made differ- 
ences ;—when I see them abolishing the odious name of servant 
and admitting all under their roof to the full privileges of the 
family, then I can unite with them in worship, and then will J 
be happy to join them in elevating the soul to the great Center 
Spirit, that we may be more and more like Him who is the com- 
mon Father of us all.”? This reply created much confusion 
among the devoted neighbors. It opened to them truth they 
had not before discovered, and the struggle was immediately 
created between pride and conscience. ‘This principle they saw 
would outlive all their display and reduce all to the same level. 
This would be a horrible consequence and altogether insup- 
portable. 

The antagonistic feeling being thus awakened, the revival 
spirit died away, and to Mr. Goodloe’s plain talk is chargeable 
the loss of many a soul that would probably have been ‘‘ con- 
verted” at that periodical “‘ outpouring of Divine Grace,”’ had 
it not rallied the “old man ”’ in the heart and thus turned aside 
the “shower of mercy.”? But Mr. Goodloe did not feel con- 
demned, because he thought that conversions to such pride 
would only make them more the children of the Devil than be- 
fore. But for this Christian act Mr. Goodloe was marked by 
those he so faithfully reproached as one to be dreaded, avoided 
and abused on every possible occasion. Only a few rods from 
his residence lived a light complexioned, smooth-faced clergy- 
man, who took occasion to solemnly warn a young man—the 
friend of both parties—against associating with lr. Goodloe’s 
family, as he was not thought to be strictly orthodox, and a young 
man would not gain friends by keeping such company. This 
conduct he did not regard for a moment, as he was independent, 
and scorned the friendship of those who would listen to such 
cowardly advice. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


We must now return to the old blind beggar with whom we 
parted in Chapter Second. 

He travelled on a few miles after the abrupt departure of 
Helenia and stopped for the night. He found nothing conge- 
nial in the family whose roof sheltered him, and consequently 
was doomed to a gloomy silence. He, however, had an inter- 
esting topic for reflection, furnished by the little girl who gave 
him food and staid not for his blessing. Something mysterious 
seemed to hang upon his spirit connected with her. He hada 
presentiment that he must meet her again, and that her father 
and mother were of great interest to him. Accordingly in the 
morning he said to his son— 

‘* We must travel back the way we came, for an undefinable 
something draws me in that direction.” 

“‘\\ hy, father, perhaps we shall meet with better people if 
we continue on; and you know we are in search of your former 
friend whom you wronged, and we may lose time by turning 
back.” 

‘“ Ah! my son,” and he clasped his hands, with emphasis 
indicating the deepest emotion, ‘* My son, I am warned that 
my time is at hand; my search is about to be crowned with suc- 
cess, and I am soon to depart to another sphere.” 

Accordingly they turned back, and in the afternoon came to 
Mr. Goodloe’s gate, entered and proceeded along the walk to- 
ward the house. 

‘** My son,’ remarked the old man, elevating his head more 
than usual, ‘Where are we? What place is this? so perfumed 
with such heavenly odors, so musical with the breezes and 
the foliage.” 

‘Father, it is a most charming place—much like your ac- 
count of Paradise.” 

‘‘Ah! we shall hardly be welcome here. Those who can 
keep such a garden and live in such style rarely feel disposed to 
speak a kind word to the poor and miserable. Their presence, 
clean and sacred, must not be invaded by the unfavored and 
beggarly. But we must eat or starve, and may be we shall get 
a morsel here.” 
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They passed on, and arriving at the kitchen door, knocked, 
Mrs. Goodloe opened the door, and seeing who were present, 
exclained— 

“Oh! pity, pity! walk in, walk in and rest you—poor old 
man !” 

“The Lord is good to the merciful,” exclaimed the old man, 
manifesting the deepest emotion occasioned by the warm recep- 
tion. 

‘© You are hungry, I know,” said the good woman, and she 
proceeded quickly to set the table and load it with such dishes 
as were at hand. 

They sat at the table, and while eating conversed concerning 
their situation, the causes of his blindness, and the length of 
time the beauties of the Earth had been a blank to him. 

After concluding dinner, the old man thanked the good 
woman, and was about to depart when she pressed him to be 
seated and rest himself, adding that he could remain several 
days to repair his garments and revive his energies. 

The old man called his son to his side, and taking his hand 
said, ‘*My son, my son, I have been wandering about the 
Earth these twenty years, and never have met such a reception 
from a fellow being.” 

‘That is true, father,”’ replied the son, ‘‘we have never seen 
the like of this. I understand now what you meant in your 
descriptions of a True Brotherhood among men. I have now 
seen an example, and believe your anticipations will be reali- 
zed.” 

‘* Yes, my son, there is that in the heart of man which, when 
developed as it will be at a future time, shall banish all poverty 
and woe from the Earth.”’ 

This conversation surprised Mrs. Goodloe, and passing sud- 
denly from the room called Helenia, who was in the garden 
training some of the vines. 

As Helenia entered her mother took her by the hand and 
said,— 

“ Here, my daughter, is a poor, old blind man, who, though 
ragged and unclean in his external garments, has a clean heart 
within ; and though blind, and as one would suppose, ignorant, 
is really wise and a minister of truth.” 

“Q, mother, have you given them something to eat 

As Helenia spoke, the old man started and exclaimed, 


‘‘ What voice is that? I have heard that voice before!’ 


9” 
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‘‘ Yes, father,” replied the son, ‘‘it is the voice of that little 
ange! that left us all her dinner yesterday and ran away.” 

‘¢Come here, come here, my daughter,”’ said the old man, 
the tears streaming down his cheeks in profusion. 

She came, and the poor blind man laid his withered hands 
upon her head, and elevating his sightless eyeballs towards 
Heaven, poured out the gratitude of his soul and blessed her 


young spirit. His son shared also in pronouncing the blessing, 
and his own tears testified that he was the son of the blind old 
man. Mrs. Goodloe and lielenia were not unmoved at this 
aflecting scene; but passing it off as soon as possible, they pro- 
ceeded to repair the tattered garments of the beggars and give 
them ample changes of linen. In a short time they were com- 
paratively well clad, in spite of the old man’s objection to re- 
ceiving so much at their hands. 

At evening Mr. Goodloe came in from his labor, and _ being 
informed of what had occurred and in what character the stran- 
ger appeared, he bid them be at ease and feel at home as long as 
they should choose to remain. ‘The white locks of the beggar, 
his benevolent countenance, and the gravity of his manners, 
with the evidence of refinement seen in his conversation, excited 
Mr. Goodloe’s respect for him, and they spent the evening in 
the most interesting conversation. ‘There seemed to be a har- 
mony of opinion and feeling between them, and consequently a 
congeniality of spirit that made their company mutually pleas- 
ant. ‘lhe conversation of the evening was upon religious 
matters;—such as the relation of the Divine to the Human 
Spirit, the condition of the soul after death, and obligations that 
should be felt and fulfilled between man and man. 

The old man uttered many novel though deeply interesting 
doctrines. He said that the evidence he possessed of the truth 
of his views were in his own soul—in his own intuitive percep- 
tions. Says he, 

“Tam no logician nor profound investigator of intricate sub- 
jects, but feel truths spiritually rather than perceive them intel- 
lectually. I feel a doctrine to be true and can no more doubt 
it than f can can doubt that which comes most palpably to my 
senses. You will not, therefore, ask me for proof; for unless 
you feel with me, I cannot convince you. When, therefore, ! 
tell you that all things are really the same thing ; that mind and 
matter are the same though said to be so different, you will not 
press me for the proof. I see that there are degrees of attenua- 
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tion from the coarsest forms of matter up to the Divine Mind— 
the Governor of all things. Mind has been called immaterial : 
but it is as much material as any thing else; it is a more atte- 
nuated form of matter——more attenuated than the material of our 
organs of sight, which accounts for the imperce ptibility of the 
soul by the phy heal eye. The eye can see eve ry thing on the 
same plane with itself, but cannot look above; the mental eye 
only can see spiritual things. Here you may call me a materi- 
alist, but if you mean one who believes in annihilation, I must 
correct you, for nothing is annihilated—nothing can be annihi- 
lated. ‘The form of things changes, but nothing is lost. 

“ But,” said Mr. Goodloe, 6 will not our spirits so change 
their forms as to lose their identity, and, therefore, meet a fate 
as dark to itself as annihilation ?”’ 

“ No,”’ replied the old seer. ‘ The great law of Progress is 
constantly evolving higher manifestations—rolling up, in the 
perpetual conv olutions of creation, higher forms. ‘This you see 
to be the case in the physical world, and one consideration con- 
vinces me that the work of elevation is going on in the mental 
world, that does not destroy identity. Gross matter we see 
changes forms, so that one is entirely lost in another. But this 
change occurring in the mind is one of advancement to higher 
planes, so that the individual of to-day is not the same as he was 
sort te although the identity is preserved. ‘The tree, for in- 
stance, does not change : any quality, but lives its time, dies s, and 
is me reed into other forms. Not so with a soul—it refines and 
exalts itself perpetually whilein the body, unless weighed down 
too heavily by antagonistic influences, and at death enters upon 
the purely spiritual sphere, in which it continues to advance 
with no obstruction to all eternity. God isthe Creator of Spirit- 
uality from whom radiates the spirit of all things—of Archan- 
gels, Angels, Glorified Spirits, and men, down through the whole 
mental world, and still on through every form of grosser matter, 
penetrating onl pervading the whole creation, including what 
is commonly termed the animate and inanimate—th spiritual 
and material. This Divine Spirit is that which gives life to the 
plant, and continually combines, dissolves, and recombines the 
gross material substances.” 

They discussed various subjects at different times, for the 
sketch of which we have not space. One evening they inquired 
into the qualifications essential to a successful investigation of 
truth. Said the old man, 


Vou. 1—9. 
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‘We must, above all, purify our hearts and exalt our souls, if 
we would know the truth in spiritual things. The low minded 
are not to be trusted on this subject; but the purer an individual 
is, the more confidence can we have in his intuitions. He is 
nearer the source of all Trath, enjoys a wider mental vision, 
and consequently can see more of that which is invisible to the 
physical sight. ; 

‘‘But alas! alas!’’ continued he, clasping his hands in an 
agony of painful emotion, “how can I commend myself as a 
pure minded man? How can I feel confidence in my own 
intuitions? I must confess that there is a deep stain upon my 
soul that no repentance can wash away’’—and he relapsed into a 
deeply meditative mood, exhibiting evidence of having some 
dread act pressing upon his mind. Mr. Goodloe saw his em- 
barrassment, and said; 

‘You give evidence of having sincerely repented of any 
faults you may have committed, and, therefore, you may, at 
present, be the purest man on earth, even if a hundred deeds of 
the darkest dye once sullied your soul.” 

At this period of the conversation, the name of Mr. Goodloe 
was pronounced by one of the family, which the old man had 
not before heard, although his son had known the name from the 
lirst day of their arrival. Asif he had a dread of hearing the 
name of the kind family, he had not inquired for it; but now 
that it was mentioned in his hearing, he started as if a momen- 
tous thought had struck his attention. 

“That name! it has been the evil genius of my life,—the 
thought of it has daily filled this poor heart with grief and made 
every muscle of this feeble frame tremble under a conscious load 
of guilt!’ and the old man paused a moment in silent but most 
earnest meditation, while the family looked surprised at this mys- 
terious being of mysterious troubles, while the son seemed to 
wonder what the stranger would think of his father’s trouble. 
finally the blind man collected himself, and inquired if the name 
he heard pgpnounced was Goodloe ; and being informed in the 
affirmative, he asked if it was the name of the family by whom 
he was entertained. On receiving a like reply, he elevated his 
head of silver locks, and clasping his hands, thus spoke: “Is, 
then, the great desire of my heart to be now gratified? Is the 
object of twenty years of search to be accomplished now on the 
eve of my life? Oh Lord who hast brought thy wicked servant 
safely through this world of tribulation, support him now in 
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this crisis and give him grace to do his duty as a sincere peni- 
tent, that he may obtain an absolution for his sin and find an 
eternal rest for his soul.” 

As he ceased, the quick tears followed the furrows ‘of his 
cheeks, and his heart beat with deep emotion. ‘The sympa- 
thies of the family were greatly excited, and Mr. Goodloe asked 
what there was In his name that gave him so much trouble. 

«We have been trying to comfort you, it seems that even our 
name is a poisoned arrow to your spirit.” 

“No,” said the old man w ith much composure, ‘‘ your name 
is that of an individual for whom I have grown gre y in secking, 
and the presentiment that my mission is ne arly completed i is a 
source of satisfaction to my mind. 

‘‘We are extremely sorry,” said Mr. Goodloe, “if any thing 
connected with us has been the cause of so much grief, and of 
such a bitter pilgrimage to you. We beg of you to give your- 
self no more pain on our account, if, indeed, it can be possible 
that we are the offenders, we will try to repair the wrong so far 
as possible.” 

“Oh, my God,” ejaculated the old man, ‘‘ the wrong is here,”’ 
smiting his breast. ‘It has furrowed my face, whitened my 
locks, ‘and I have no doubt that these sightless eye balls w ould 
now be transparent as glass and see w ith youthful visiou, had 
my soul escaped that dreadful wrong. But it has followed me 
with ten thousand whips, lashing me rouud the world and driv- 
ing me rapidly down to the grave. Let us now be brief and to 
the point. Answer me;—Did you ever live on Long Island ?” 

‘*T did, when a boy.” 

Here the old man exhibited emotion, and his son having a 
premonition of what was about to be developed, covered his 
face and began to sob most bitterly; for who could feel the 
weight of the old man’s grief so well as he who had been eyes 
to the blind pilgrim, and had guided him round the earth in 
search of one he had wronged? 

“Ts your name Edward Goodloe?” 

“Tt ] 18. ? 

. The name of your father, and when you were separated from 
him ?”? inquired the old man, quick as the increase of his emo- 
tion. 

‘‘ My father’s name was Albert Goodloe, and I was sent away 
to learn a trade when ten years old.” 

‘No, no, no; that was not the name of your father!” ex- 
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claimed the blind beggar, springing toward Mr. Goodloe and 
falling on his knees before him, crying, forgive the wrong I have 
done you, as God has long since forgiven me !” 

‘‘ What means this humiliation?” interposed the good man, 
‘¢ arise and let us talk of your troubles.” 

‘Ah, I do fear they will seem to you like your own troubles 
when I shall tell you the story of our misfortunes. Will you 
forgive me let what will be recorded against me?”’ 

«| will—I forgive any one who ever did an act or cherished 
a thought against me. Iam here happy and fortified against 
the common accidents of life and of what consequence to me 
are past transactions? What you have done that has affected 
me 1 know not nor care not, as far as I am concerned.” 

“Ah, but your noble companion here, and your most excel- 
lent little daughter will feel the deepest chagrin when I tell them 
that the real family name is not Goodloe.”’ 

‘©(), what can be in the name?” interrupted Mrs. Goodloe, 
“we are here enjoying every thing that heart can desire, and 
can we not be as happy with any other name? and if we were 
miserable would a name increase or diminish our woe ?”’ 

The old man seeing so much indifference manifested by all 
concerned, became more quiet and proceeded calmly to tell 
them that his own name was Albert Goodloe, that the name 
of their ancestor was Bainbridge, who died while his son, that 
is now before me, was but one year of age, leaving me his ex- 
ecutor and the guardian of his only child. I was his best friend, 
as he thought, and being about to leave the world he solemnly 
entrusted to me the care of his child—the mother having died 
afew weeks previously—that was now to be left without a friend 
to protect, support or instruct it. I undertook the charge, but 
my God! how was I tempted, and how I yielded to the tempter! 
With his son he gave me the absolute control of a fortune of 
twenty thousand dollars which was to be preserved for the ben- 
efit of the orphan; and though he provided a large salary for me 
both in consideration of friendship and of service in the charge 
of his son, I removed from Maine to Long Island among 
strangers, where I called the child my son, and converted his 
fortune to my own use. But lest the son might hear of the cir- 
cumstances and cause me trouble when he should be older, I 
sent him away to learn a trade undera man whom I made my 
confidant by a sum of money. He was to take steps to make 
the child believe his parents were dead. This plot succeeded, 
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and no circumstance ever created the least apprehension in my 
mind of a detection. But my God! the day of judgment 
came, and I was my own severest judge. After the plot was 
carried out and myself relieved from all anxiety in relation to the 
robbery, the time for reflection arrived—when in the possession 
of wealth I could not avoid the constant thought of the means 
by which [had obtained my estate, of the violation of my 
charge and of my great wrong tow avd the child. I began to 
he greatly troubled in my feelings and my mind was turned to 
religious thoughts, to the nature “of the human spirit, the means 
of its development and its condition after leaving this sphere. 
I, therefore, began to abhor wrong and to despise my wealth and 
curse the mode i in which it was acquired. My duty was revealed 
to me in this crisis, to wind up my business, reduce all my 
property to ready money, and as a penance to walk about the 
country in search of the one I had wronged. My wife died 
about this time and I proceeded to disc harge my duty as I un- 
derstood it. I travelled five years, and feeling wearied and 
being somewhat relieved from my trouble, I settled down and 
married again. The kind son whom you see here, was rs 
happy fruit of this wedlock. My wife died within one yee 
and my mind was again turned to the dark evil of my life, a 
I was again led to break up my residence and resume my pil- 
grimage. My boy was disposed of for several years; but 
when I became blind I returned to him, and having expended 
all ny own means, I was forced to beg my way or settle down 
in some employment. My good son readily agreed to share my 
lot and guide my footsteps “wherever I should choose to go. 
Since that time I have been travelling and now the objet of 
my pursuit is found. Oh, my God! I never conceived so great 
voodness as I find manifested in the man who was my victim 
when achild. Ihave never received so great kindness from any 
as from the one whom I have so doubly injured! I feel a higher 
veneration for man, and in this instance am ushered intoa 
brighter hope for the future of Humanity. ‘This is all I have 
to say on this subject save that here is the money that is your 
due. I saved enough from the wreck to discharge this obli- 
gation if I should find you. Here it is, take it—it is yours ;”” 
and he handed out drafts on one of the best banks of New En- 
gland for thirty thousand dollars which he tried to induce Mr. 
Goodloe to receive. But it was firmly refused. He would 
neither receive it himself nor permit it to be deposited for the 
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use of his daughter and son. He told the blind beggar that 
he was rich enough, his children would always have enough 
and the old man might keep it for the benefit of his son, who 
had undergone suc h privations and hardships in guiding him 
about. Butthe son and father both spurned it with indignation, 
and the amount could not be disposed of, until, by 1 general 
agreement, it was set apart for the establishment of an Acade- 
my in that section of country. 

‘ew individuals can be found so conscientious as _ to carry 
about their persons such an amount, and beg their way through 
the world. Few, indeed, but would be tempted to invade the 
treasure while becoming weak with hunger and weary with the 
toilsome march. But the old man guarded the sacred trea- 
sure with a holy trustfulness, stimulated by an indefatigable pre- 
sentiment that the man to whom it was due would be 
found, 

But we will conclude. The blind beggar and his son were 
not driven from Mr. Goodloe’s house, but on the contrary were, 
in a measure, compelled to remain by the solicitations of the 
philanthropist. It seemed as if a new principle was reduced 
to practice in this case; for notwithstanding the old man had 
wronged his present benefactor most grievously, yet it was all 
forgiven and a kindness extended toward the offender that no 
amount of money or period of service could purchase. 

it was thought by many strangers that the poor blind man 
was the patriarch of the family, for he was served with more 
than filial affection. Many of the ne ‘ighbors thought Mr. Good- 
loe somewhat insane, in pursuing such a course, and those who 
believed him sane thought it was a pernicious example to set 
the world,—that of returning such kindness for so great wrong, 
—it being the same as offering a premium for crime. But the 
pure intentions of Mr. Goodloe did not tell him thus, and whom 
shall we consider truthful if not those whose conduct exhibits 
the holiest motives ? 

After a few years the old man died, leaving his son, who was 
worthy of his noble sire, a member of the benefactor’s family. 

The son had now become a man, Helenia had become a Wo- 
man, and a more perfect couple never lived nor united in wed- 


lock. 





Arr. XV.— WILLIAM D. GALLAGHER. 


Tue name of Wittiam D. Gatiacuer has been, for the 
last twenty years, familiar to all persons who a taken inter- 
est in Western Literature. During that period, Mr. Gallaghe: 
has produced a succession of poems, tales, ess ys and criti- 
cisms, which have attracted much attention. He has also been 
connected with numerous literary pe ‘riodicals which have been 

started mainly for the pr upone of promoting the literature of 

» West. No man takes a dee per interest in all that concerns 
literature, neither has any one been more assiduous it 
lorts to urge its claims and to advance its character. His 
tion to literature has been passionate, and it has led him 
to give more time and labor to it than he has been rewarded 
for. While numerous coadjutors who have started up from 
time to time in the Re public of Western Letters,—-if we may 
e pardoned an expression so formidable when speaking of 
ick is so nearly an abstraction,—have despaired of success 
and deserted him, he has held on to his first love manfully 
eo poor Goldsmith, he has a **knack of hoping,’ ” and be- 
yond all the clouds that have gathered gloomily over his path, 
he has seen, or fancied he saw, a light which would certainly 
introduce an era of gladness and glory in the annats of Western 
Literature. 

Mr. Gallagher is so thoroughly western.in his feelings, that 
he is « venerally thought to be a native of the West. This is 
not so, however, for he was born in the city of Philadel; hia. 
in August, 1808. He is now forty years of age, and is one ol 
the best preserved specimens of that age we know. He i 
very youthful in appearance; and his experience is in excelle nt 
kee ping with his feelings and tastes, which are as fresh and 
Si mple as they were twenty years ago. He has in an eminent 
degre » that quality of genius which Coleridge was fond of di- 
lating on, namely, the running out of the simplicity of child- 
hood into the different stages of manhood. ‘To him the uni- 
verse Is now as full of wonders as ever, and he has not ex- 
hausted the treasures that things familiar hold in store for the 
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simple-hearted. |The bird by the wayside, and the insect 
sporting in the summer beam, continue to yield him unalloyed 
delight. He sees as much 

“Glory in the grass, and splendor in the flower,” 


as he did when he first began “to lisp in numbers.” His 
familiarity with the beautiful in nature has not bred contempt, 
but, reversing the stale old adage, the more familiar he has 
grown with the visible glories of earth and heaven, the deeper 
has become his affection for them. His is the true poetic 
temperament, which defies the ravages of time and the canker 
of experience, and, living in an atmosphere of love, IS ever 
fresh, ardent, glowing, and full of the uncalculating devotion 
of youth 

He comes of heroic and patriotic stock, both on the paternal 


and maternal side. His father was one of three Inish brothers 


who were deeply “tainted”? with the ‘leprosy of rebellion” 
in that cause in which the the noble and eloquent Emmet was 
a martyr, and the only one of the three who survived that ill- 
fated struggle. His mother’s father was one of the gallant 
band of ‘*Jersey Blues,’ so distinguished in our war of Inde- 
pendence by their indomitable heroism. Leaving his farm at 


the call of his country, he served out three full terms in the 
revolutionary army, and would have served other three had it 
been necessary. ‘Though coming of warlike stock, our friend 
is well known as a devoted advocate of peace, and is most 
thorough in his hostility to all wars not strictly defensive; not, 
however, because the heroic element which marked the charae- 
ter of those whose blood flows in his veins is extinct in him, 
for in more than one of these interesting occurrences which 
give a zest to editorial life in the West, he has exhibited ample 
proof that there is in him that sort of stuff of which heroes are 
made. 

Mr. Gallagher was the third of four sons with whom their 
widowed mother came to the West in the summer of 1816. 
They reached Cincinnati in September of that year, on a huge 
flatboat fitted up for the accommodation of passengers, in the 
company of two other families coming to what was then con- 
sidered the ‘far West,” in hope of bettering their condition. 
The Queen City at that time was a filthy and unhealthy village 
—the bud by no means gising promise of the flower which 
has since bloomed. William was considered by far too roving 
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in his disposition and erratic in his tastes for town-life, and he 
was sent, after living a couple of years in the village, into the 
country, Where the “road to ruin” presents fewer facilities to 
juvenile travellers. For three years he led a country life, 
“sowing his wild oats,” and performing hard labor in the open 
fields. During his sojourn in the country, that his education 
might not be neglected, he was sent three months each winter 
to a log school-house, where he picked upa few grains of 
learning which were most faithfully scattered during the ensu- 
ing nine months of hard work. From the “Columbian Ora- 
tor,” the ‘American Reader,” and one or two other class- 
books at that time in vogue, which he read on Sundays, he 
acquired a love for written poetry; and in the light thus shed 
on his mind, his love for the ‘‘ unwritten poetry” of nature, for 
the woods, winds, clouds, stars, birds, flowers and waterfalls, 
began to express itself musically and in verse form. While at 
work alone, he composed numerous poems that were never 
written out, which he made useful by adapting them to hymn 
tunes, with which he beguiled the laborious hours of the long 
summer day. The love of poetry thus awakened he has ever 
since cultivated most sedulously, and it continues to be one of 
his most unfailing sources of pleasure, consolation and hope. 

In 1821 he returned to the city, and entered a printing office 
to learn the ‘‘art and mystery”’ of printing. His fondness for 
rambling about on the neighboring hills returned, and again 
became a fixed habit and necessary of life with him. Books 
were at that time his companions, and he became much more 
devoted to those mute yet eloquent instructors than he had pre- 
viously been to flower-hunting and nut-gathering. His brothers 
were immeasurably ahead of him in learning; his ambition 
was fired, and he resolved to “‘catch up’? with them. In 1824, 
while yet an apprentice, he commenced the publication of a 
small literary paper which lived but a short time. The neces- 
sity of writing for his paper gave him a fondness for and a 
facility in the use of his pen, and he beeame a constant con- 
tributor to different papers, over a variety of signatures, fre- 
quently changing the signature to avoid detection. He pre- 
served his incognito until the year 1828, when, having occasion 
to visit Kentucky and Mississippi, he wrote regularly during 
the several months of his absence for the “Saturday Evening 
Chronicle,” edited by the late Benjamin Drake, Esq., a most 
amiable and gifted gentleman, who, for a series of years, con- 
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ducted the Chronicle, and made it one of the most readable of 
newspapers. Mr. Drake revealed the name of his correspon- 
dent to several of his friends, and being thus discovered, Mr, 
Gallagher soon afterwards began to write over his own initials, 
for various newspapers and periodicals. ‘Thus prepared for 
the career of an editor, he was invited to take charge of a Clay 
paper in Xenia in 1830, and removed to that town. That pa- 
per, Tue BackwoopsMAN, was edited with industry and abil- 
ity, and its editorials were frequently republished by Mr. Ham- 
mond in the Cincinnati Gazette, which was a very substantial 
compliment to one so young, as all who know Mr. H.’s pecu- 
liarity will admit. ‘The paper was bitterly partizan in its tone, 
and did not meet with any great success. At the end of nine 
months he left it in charge of an elder and a younger brother, 
who were less ardent in temperament and more discreet in its 
management than himself. 

In 1831, Mr. Gallagher married Miss Adamson, of Cincin- 
nati, by whem he has had seven children, six of whom are 
now living. 

Dr. Johnson says that the lives of students and scholars 
are generally devoid of striking incidents. It is around the 
careers of adventurers, of men of enterprise, of men of action, 
that the embellishments of romance are thrown. ‘The laborers 
in the fields of thought, for the most part, spend their days in 
seclusion, away from the busy thoroughfares of life, and their 
course is not often marked by incidents on which the masses 
dwell with admiration. It is not with the incidents of the out- 
ward lives of those who are known by their thoughts, that 
mankind are particularly interested. What we wish to know 
in relation to an intellectualist is, under what circumstances he 
has grown from infancy to maturity of mind—what obstacles 
he has surmounted— what fears have weighed him down, and 
what hopes have lifted up his heart,—in fine, how he has con- 
ducted himself through those vicissitudes which. are the com- 
mon lot of the many. It is the inner and not the outwerd cir- 
cumstances of such a man, with which the world is concerned. 
His distinction springs from mind, and it is of his mental strug- 
gles that others wish to be informed. The stories of the lives 
of the pioneers who felled the first trees, built the first cabins, 
aud ploughed the first fields in the West, are full of wild and 
romantic interest, while the pioneers in Western Literature are 
undistinguished by deeds on which poets and novelists love to 
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linger. The times that are best to live in, says Lord Bacon, 
are the worst to write about. What is true of nations is also 
true of individuals, and the lives that have been quiet are 
those which afford the fewest stirring themes to the pen of 
a biographer. 

Mr. Gallagher’s life has been so completely identified with 
Western Literature, that to write a full account of the one 
involves the necessity of giving a history of the other. Before 
he began to write there were but few Western men who had 
distinguished themselves by the brilliancy or profundity of 
their literary productions. The Mississippi Valley had _ its 
Orators and its Statesmen long before it was known to contain 
men worthy to be considered Authors. In Cincinnati, literary 
periodicals had been started, which, though their merits entitled 
them to success, had been attended with very little profit to 
those connected with them. ‘The first literary paper published 
in that city was the “ Lirerary Gazerre,” a weekly quarto 


periodical, started in 1824. It was edited by John P. Foote, 
Ksq., a gentleman in every sense of the word, whose well-stored 
and well-disciplined mind qualified him for the responsibilities 
of an editor. He continued it for two years, when having sat- 
isfied himself that the community would not reward his labors, 


he suflered it to pass out of existence. 

Mr. Foote, who was the pioneer of the Literary editors of 
Cincinnati, still lives, and has seen a large number of unsuc- 
cessful efforts made around him to accomplish what he failed 
to do,—namely, to establish a popular and profitable literary 
paper. Soon after the discontinuance of the Gazette, the 
‘“*SaturpAy Eventne Curonicie” was ushered into existence. 
This weekly was conducted by the late Benjamin Drake, Esq., 
a gentleman who had been a constant, graceful, an’ popular 
contributor to Mr. Foote’s paper. ‘The Chronicle was con- 
tinued until 1835, when it was merged into the Cincinnati Mir- 
ror, of which we come now to speak. 

In 1831, Mr. John H. Wood, at that time an extensive 
bookseller in Cincinnati, projected a literary periodical, and 
invited Mr. Gallagher to take the editorial charge of it. He 
accepted the invitation, and as soon as the necessary arrange- 
ments were completed, the “‘Cinciynatr Mirror” made its 
appearance. It was a semi-monthly paper, and in all its ex- 
ternals was superior to any previous periodical published in 
that city. It was a small quarto of eight pages, printed on 
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fine paper with beautiful type, and in all its different depart 
ments the most scrupulous order and propriety were observed, 
There was nothing helter-skelter about it. ‘The reader, after 
cultivating a short acquaintance with it, knew precisely where 
to look for a sterling good story, a fine poem, a racy sketch, or 
a judicious criticism. There was no confusion worse con- 
founded in the contiguity of things. No sentimental story, 
written with the cruel intention of exhausting the lachrymal 
ducts of the sympathetic, hobnobbed with a bit of town scan- 
dal—no poem fragrant with flowers in which the hoping bard 
breathed forth the fresh and unhacked feelings of his innocent 
heart was mixed up with a first-rate joke, ancient and fish- 
like in its odor, which grinned sarcastically at the pathos of 
the poet—no stately or stiltish essay, written to set the world 
altogether right on some disputed point in morals, literature, 
or philosophy, was elbowed by the romantic feat of some 
flying and sighing maiden who jumped from a third-story win- 
dow into the arms of her adorer. Every thing moved in its 
own cirecle—nothing was ill-mated—there was no democratic 
familiarity permitted between articles that laughed and articles 
that cried—and the most respectful distance, required by the 
laws of gentility, was fastidiously observed by things unlike. 
There was no Milky Way in the Murror’s firmament, not even 
a sweetly entangled Pleiades, but every constellation glowed 
separate and apart, and each star blazed away ‘on its own 
hook.’? When you read a sketch of some old Indian-killing 
pioneer, brought at length, by an indiscreet exposure to whisky 
and weather, to rheumatism and crutches, your sense of pro- 
priety was not offended by seeing some smart anecdote sidling 
up alongside of it and ‘taking the shine off” the old fellow. 
Articles were not mixed up like bipeds at a soiree, where per- 
sons, good, bad, and indifferent, silly and sensible, are so con- 
fused that each one mistakes himself for his neighbor, and feels 
extremely dubious on all matters requiring an exercise of 
brains or a clear conception of personal identity. Indeed, had 
the paper taken the most obdurate and unrelenting of pledges, 
it could not have kept itself freer from sinful indulgences in 
punch-like mixtures. 

The Mirror, as a semi-monthly, acquired a high reputation, 
and its circulation in the Mississippi Valley was, for the period 
in which it flourished, very extensive. At the beginning of the 
third year, Mr. Gallagher was joined in this enterprise by 
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Thomas H. Shreve, and the proprietorship as well as the 
editorship of the paper passed into the hands of these two 
young frends. ‘The first number of the Cincinnati Mirror, 
enlarged and changed to a weekly, was issued by * Shreve 
& Gallagher,”? in November, 1833. The new proprietors, 
young and full of hope, went to work industriously to build 
up a lofty reputation for their paper. It is true that the ‘pat- 
ronage”’? given to the Mirror at first was wholly inadequate 
to its support, but the editors trusted that a quick-coming 
future would amply remunerate them for their outlay of money 
and labor. Each week brought considerable accessions to 
their list of subscribers. ‘* Many a time and oft”? have the 
“witching hours”? of mght caught these young friends busily 
engaged in getting off their paper to their subscribers, who were 
enjoying comfortable slumbers, aud not dreaming of paying the 
printer. But they labored in hope, and thus buoyed up they 
con'inued to work manfully with both heads and hands, firm in 
the faith that money and reputation would come apace. 

At the expiration of the first year they found themselves 
largely out of pocket; but with subscription lists on which were 
the names of persons in various States of the Confederacy. 
They entered on the second year with flattering prospects. In 
April, 1835, the Chronicle, edited at that time by James H. 
Perkins, was purchased by him and merged into the Mirror, 
which was thenceforth published by 'T. H. Shreve & Co., and 
edited by Messrs. Gallagher, Shreve and Perkins. It was con- 
tinued by them until the close of the year, when, from ill health 
and other considerations, they saw fit to accept an offer for the 
concern, and sold it to Mr. James B. Marshall, who changed 
the name of the paper to THe Buckeye. Mr. M. edited and 
published it for three months, and then disposed of it to Messrs. 
Flash, Ryder & Co., who kept a bookstore on ‘Third street, 
which is remembered by all the lovers of books of that day asa 
place of resort for the literati of the Queen City. 

The new proprietors secured the services of Messrs. Galla- 
gher and Shreve as editors, and changed the name of the paper 
back again to that of the Cincinnati Mirror. But it was not 
long before, owing to some disagreement between the Editors 
and Proprietors touching the conduct of the paper, the former 
vacated their places. They were succeeded by Mr. J. Reese 
Fry, who conducted the Mirror for a few months, when it was 
abandoned. ‘The subscription lists were purchased by other 
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persons, who commenced the publication of the weekly edition 
of the present Cincinnati Chronicle on the ruins of the Mirror, 

Such is a succinct history of the Cincinnati Mirror,—a paper 
which is generally considered by those familiar with its merits, 
as the best weekly literary periodical ever published in the 
West. During its existence it was eagerly looked for by thou- 
sands of readers in the various States. Nearly all the distin- 
guished writers in the West contributed to its columns. No 
paper was more extensively copied from. It contained many 
stories of a high grade of excellence, profound and light essays 
on a large variety of subjects, and numerous poems far superior 
to those usually met with in the periodicals of the day. A 
selection of great value and interest might be made from the 
original articles which appeared in the paper; and, indeed, itis 
not to be doubted that at some time the files of the Mirror will 
be overhauled, and many of its capital articles rescued from the 
forgetfulness that has settled upon them. 

‘The period in which the Mirror flourished was one of the 
most interesting in the annals of Cincinnati. ‘The population 
of the city was not at that time more than a third of what it is 
now, while the proportion of those who looked to literature with 
hope, as a means of support and distinction, was much greater 
than it is at this time. ‘There was a large number of young 
men then residing in the city, who are now scattered far and 
wide, pursuing their various occupations as editors, lawyers, 
doctors and preachers. Joyous-hearted, full of talent, hope and 
ambition, they were in the nabit of frequently meeting together 
to talk over the occurrences of the day and their prospects in 
life, undreaming of the fact that in afew short years they should 
be separated from each other by mountains and rivers and thou- 
sands of miles. ‘The presence of these young men imparted 
great brilliancy to the society of Cincinnati. One by one links 
were lost from the social circle, until now, although death has 
scarcely touched their ranks, not one-half of them are to be met 
with in the busy thoroughfares of the city which they once 
graced and adorned. Were this the proper time and place, it 
would be a most pleasing task to sketch the different members 
of the society to which we refer, and to pay appropriate tributes 
to the merits of several of the more prominent among them. 

A scanty reference to several literary associations of that day, 
will recall to the minds of many, a host of most delightful 
reminiscences. Who that was a member of the “ FRANKLIN 
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Socrety,’” can ever forget the delightful and exciting meetings 
which were So heartily relished by every one who was admitted 
‘o them? This Society held its meetings in the old church on 
Walnut above Third street, at that time in charge of the Me- 
chanic’s Institute. Its proceedings were private, but they were 
marked by unusual ability. Manya cold and cheerless evening 
have we seen a half dozen enthusiastic youths gathered about 
and shivering over the stove in the corner of the large apart- 
ment, while the president, wrapped in dignity and a large cloak, 

sat chatt ering his teeth apart from the group, and me otiae 
after member ‘stepped aside and made speeches, many of which 
were distinguished by brilliancy and true eloquence. The 
essays and the criticisms were generally very able, and worthy 
of a much wider auditory than they had. Year after year, the 
members of the Franklin met week after week with much ben- 
efit to all concerned. The proceedings were very orderly. and 
though several of the members were keen, witty, and satirical, 

yet it very seldom happened that any cause of oflence was 
flered. 

The * Inquistrion”’? was a Society of more pretension. It 
originated with some of the members of the Franklin, and went 
info operation sometime in the year 1834. Its meetings were 
public, and took place in the same building in which those of 
the Franklin had been held. Its discussions were conducted 
with eminent ability, and attracted crowded auditories. ‘The 
beauty and the fashion of the city used to turn out to listen to 
the debates. ‘The presence of the ladies added greatly to the 
interest of the proceedings, as a majority of the members were 
young and unwedded, and did not choose to appear with their 
minds slatternly and in dishabille in the presence of the pretty 
girls with whom they were anxious to make favor, and whose 
oright eyés they frequently appealed to during their speeches for 

inspiration and encouragement. The number of members did 
not exceed fifteen, among whom were gentlemen who, as lawyers 
and politicians, enjoyed a national reputation. There was great 
desire manifested by many to get into the Society, but owing to 
the rigid system of exclusion maintained by several of the 
members, the black balls almost invariably outnumbered the 
white. For two seasons the Inquisition flourished as no similar 
society ever flourished in Cincinnati. The doors were then 
opened to the admission of new members, the character of the 
proceedings changed, the society became politicial, speedily 
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degenerated, and went out of existence—the obscurity of its 
close presenting a striking contrast to the brilliancy of its 
morning. ‘7 

Then, too, there was that most unique association which 
flourished under the cabalistic cognomen of the T. A. G. S. This 
society was more rigidly exclusive than either of the others, the 
number of members never exceeding eight. ‘The meetings were 
held in **Foote’s Row,’’ and right jolly occasions they were 
too. Essays, poems, and stories were read and criticised, 
speeches then came on, then songs, and the entertainments of 
the evening were closed with—what we are not at liberty to 
tell. 

Mr. Gallagher was a member of each of these societies, and 
to them, we presume, he is willing to confess his indebtedness 
for much pleasure and instruction. Like the other members, he 
can never forget the delights and the profit of those days—days 
of hope and of ambition—before hope had lost any portion of 
its fascination over the young heart, and before the pictures that 
ambition paints had lost their brightness and illusiveness. The 
future was looked to as holding in store inexhaustible trea- 
sures which the daring hand might seize and ‘the bold heart 
appropriate. Various literary projects were cherished by those 
ardent youths which to this day remain unexecuted. ‘The beau- 
tiful fabrics of fancy have long since fallen into ruins, and are 
now regarded with perhaps less melancholy than derision. Ac- 
quaintance with the practical in life relieves the heart of its 
fiction, and the prosaic treads close on the heels of the roman- 
tic. The ‘sentinel hills” around Cincinnati were then clothed 
with forests, in which the blending melodies of bird and breeze 
fell deliciously on the ears of the young men who rambled 
through their green vistas, or reclined in the grateful shade of 
venerable trees to indulge in visions of the future. But those 
hills are stript of their green glories, and the hot sun now looks 
down on their verdureless and mangled summits. A change 
as great has passed over the spirits of those young enthusiasts. 
fifleen years have made sad havoc on those hills and on those 
dreamers. The poetry of youth has given way to the common- 
place of advancing years, and in the dust of business thorough- 
fares, the feet are now soiled that at the time to which we 
refer often pressed the soft and virgin turf of those hills which 
were then in their prime and beauty, and as glorious as when 
the elk broused and the red man reposed on their summits. 
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During this period, the people of Cincinnati manifested that 
lively interest in lectures which has since distinguished them. 
There were two institutions then in existence, before which 
regular series of lectures were delivered, namely, the Lyceum 
and the Mechanics’ Institute. The meetings of both were held 
in the Old Church on Walnut street. The lectures before the 
Lyceum were delivered principally by young men who had im- 
migrated to Cincinnati from the Eastern States. Kor several] 
seasons the Lyceum was the place of resort for those who 
wished to measure the minds of the youny aspirants to popular 
favor, as well as by others who were anxious to increase thei 
stores of knowledge through the fascinating medium of public 
addresses. ‘The Lyceum lectures were generally well adapted 
to the end had in view, and were the means of introducing fa- 
vorably to the public, many young men who have since attain- 
ed to very considerable distinction, 

In the spring of the year 1835, Mr. Gallagher was selected 
to pronounce before the Lyceum an Eulogium on the life and 
character of the distinguished William Wirt, then recently de- 
ceased. This was his first appearance as a speaker before a 
public audience. A very large crowd flocked to the hal!, and 
his eflort was highly extolled. 

The lectures before the Mechanics’ Institute were more 
practical, and attended by auditories more miscellaneous in 
their character than those who thronged to the Lyceum.— 
Those who remember the Institute as it existed at that time, will 
willingly unite with us in saying that the gentlemen, to whose 
public spirit and philanthrophy it was indebted for its usefulness, 
are deserving of the lasting gratitude of the people of Cincin- 
nati. They labored earnestly in the midst of heavy obstacles 
and perplexities, and have been rewarded for their toil and 
trouble, by seeing in many instances the very great benefits the 
Institution conferred on the apprentices and others who availed 
themselves of the opportunities it offered them for profitable in- 
struction. Who can forget its Secretary, John Laughlin, whose 
manly form has long since found repose beneath the turf?— 
Poor Laughlin! Who that knew him would refuse to drop a 
tear or a flower on his grave? He wasa high-souled, noble, 
chivalrous, intelligent fellow, with a mind powerful in its grasp, 
a voice as sweet as a harp and as sonorous as a trumpet, and 
the heart of an angel. 

In 1836 Mr. Gallagher edited a volume of the WesTrRN 
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Lirerary JourNnaL AND Montuiy Review, published in Cin. 
cinnati by Messrs. Smith & Day; and in 1837 he edited a yol- 
ume of the Western Montuty MaGazine anp Literary 
Journax, published by James B. Marshall. Each of these yol- 
umes contained many fine contributions from some of the best 
writers in the West. ‘The critical department, to which the 
Editor paid especial attention, was very ably conducted, and 
the judgments therein set forth were sustained by reasons of 
great force. But neither of the volumes met with near as 
much favor as it deserved. The newspapers praised them and 
extracted liberally from their pages; but the public was back- 
ward in coming forward, and that, added to a want of judicious 
management in the business department, caused those Maga- 
zines to languish until it was thought proper to abandon them. 

Mr. Gallagher was induced by the necessities of a growing 
family, to accept a more tempting offer, and bade adieu to lite- 
rature for the less flowery fields of politics. He removed to 
Columbus, where he joined a younger brother, the late lamented 
and honored John M. Gallagher, in the editorship of a new 
Whig paper. This paper at once obtained a larger circulation 
than any other journal in the State had previously enjoyed.— 
Its origin however was owing to the dissatisfaction of the Whigs 
with the old organ, and after a while the breaches were healed, 
and a union of the two papers was effected. ‘This junction left 
no sufficient and satisfying position in the concern for Mr. Gal- 
lagher, and he withdrew from it. During the winter of 1838, he 
was employed by Mr. Hammond to write for the Cineinnati 
Gazette a series of letters from Columbus, which he did over 
the signature of ‘* Probus.”” ‘The session of the legislature had 
unusual interest imparted to it by the presence of Commission- 
ers from the State of Kentucky, who were sent thither for the 
purpose of procuring the passage of a law to render the escape 
of slaves through Ohio an impossibility. Mr. G. was opposed 
to granting what was asked by Kentucky, and when the bill 
making the concessions was introduced into the Legislature, he 
took ground against it, as also did many of the leading mem- 
bers of that body. The bill in effect proposed to throw up a 
Chinese wall of protection to the ‘‘ peculiar property”’ of Ken- 
tucky on the Ohio side of the river, by binding the citizens of 
Ohio hand and foot, and denying them the right of tendering the 
most common act of humanity to a fugitive slave, by making such 
act penal and punishable as a flagrant crime. Its provisions 
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contained more concessions than any one State should ask of 
another, for no State could grant them without sacrificing its 
dignity and respectability in the estimation of all who viewed the 
matter in its proper light. It was altogether extra constitution- 
al in its provisions, and implied an almost servile deference to 
arrogant mandates. It was generally stigmatized as the “ Ser- 
vile Bill,” and met with a manly opposition both in the Legisla- 
ture and out. ‘The letters of “‘ Probus”? were able and judi- 
cious, and being extensively copied into the newspapers of the 
State, had much influence in shaping public sentiment into hos- 
tility to the odious provisions of the proposed law. ‘The 
Commissioners were detained several weeks in Columbus, 
superintending the progress of the bill, which, after a protracted 
and hard struggle, finally passed the Legislature. It underwent 
some material modifications before its passage, however, and 
has been but little more than a dead letter on the Statute Books 
of the State. 

In the spring of 1838, a project was set on foot to establish a 
larger periodical than had previously been published in the 
West, and Mr. Gallagher was selected to conductit. ‘The first 
number appeared in May under the title of “ Te Hespertan, a 
Monthly Miscellany of Generul Literature.’ The newspapers 
and periodicals throughout the Union extended a hearty greet- 
ing to this new champion of the literary interests of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. Although it was published at five dollars a 
year, and was more remarkable for the solidity and substance 
than for the lightness and entertainment of its contents, yet in 
Ohio it soon obtained a subscription which we believe was 
unprecedented and unexpected. Three volumes were published, 
running through a period of eighteen months, on the first of 
which Mr. Gallagher received the able assistance of Otway 
Curry, Esq., a gentleman of fine taste in literature, and one of 
the strongest and sweetest of Western poets. 

We need not say one word in commendation of the Hespe- 
rian to those who have examined its pages, for they will certainly 
agree with us in pronouncing it one of the best periodicals ever 
published in America. ‘The contributions of the editors were 
distinguished by vigor of thought and general excellence, while 
the communications were mostly of a very high order of merit. 
The Reviews of books, for the most part written by Mr. Galla- 
gher, were characterized by justice and impartiality; severity 
Was not stinted when it was called for, and the commendation 
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was generous whenever merit exacted it. The Hesperian 
shared the fate of all similar enterprizes in the West, and did 
not survive its second year. ‘The affairs of the publisher got 
into confusion, and at the expiration of the third volume the 
work was suspended, with the intention of resuming it after an 
interval of two months. Meanwhile, however, an offer which 
promised more profit was made to Mr. Gallagher, which he felt 
it his duty to accept, and the intention of rest.ming the publi- 
cation of the Hesperian was finally abandoned. 

The number of periodicals with which Mr. Gallagher has 
been connected proves his devotion to Western Literature, 
while their failure from various causes does not prove his want 
of ability or skill in their management. ‘There is scarcely an 
exception to the fact that the persons who have engaged in pub- 
lishing literary periodicals in the West, were too limited in their 
pecuniary resources to justify such undertakings. There is 
another reason why the success of such periodicals has not been 
commensurate with their merits: namely, the prejudice which 
the people in this section have too generally entertained against 
works originating here. ‘They have been in the habit of pre- 
ferring eastern publications to western, even when the latter 
were vastly superior to those with which they came into compe- 
tition. This servile dependence upon the Atlantic States for 
periodical literature, has, up to this time, been a prominent ob- 
stacle in the way of Western enterprises. We rejoice, however, 
in the fact, that a sufficient population of Western origin, which 
is not afflicted with the absurd prejudices that cling to immi- 
graits, 1s now in existence to afford competent support to those 
who devote themselves to literature. When the support of 
Western periodicals becomes what it should be, and publishers 
are justified in remunerating writers for their productions, we 
have n_ doubt that Western periodical literature will attain to 
that distinguished consideration which superior merit will justify. 

Had literary merit been all that was needed to insure lon- 

evity to a magazine, the Hesperian would not have been suf- 
ered to go out of existence. Its success was greater than had 
been accorded to any previous Monthly in the West. Its pre- 
decessors had been well conducted, and those connected with 
them had satisfactorily tested the feasibility of living on their 
losses. ‘The first western work of the kind was the ‘ WESTERN 
Review anp MisceLtaneous MaGazine,” established at Lex- 
ington, Ky.,in 1819. It was published two years and then 
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abandoned, not however because it lacked learning or taste, but 
because the community did not extend to it a generous support. 
Its editor, the late William Gibbes Hunt, was a good scholar 
and a tasteful writer, and exerted himself industriously to sus- 
tain his magazine. But his efforts were unavailing, and the 
Western Review was starved out of existence. 

The next monthly was begun in Cincinnati, in 1827, by the 
late Rev. Timothy Flint, and was called the “*Wesrern 
Montuty Review.’’ ‘This work, as was to be expected from 
the universally acknowledged talents and acquirements of its 
editor, contained many admirable articles. Mr. Flint labored 
zealously in his vocation, and was assisted by several of his 
fiends, who furnished the Review with ‘contributions, but the 
work languished on a limited “ patronage,’’? and closed its 
carecr afier an existence of three years. In 1829, Hon. James 
Hall commenced the Ittinors Montuty MaGazine, at Vandalia, 

It was published in that place for two years, during which 
period its able, indefatigable, and accomplished editor furnished 
| large proportion of the matter for its pages. He removed it 
‘o Cincinnati, where, in 1833, it appeared with the more com- 
prehensive title of the “ Western Montuiy MaGazine.” It 
was published until 1836, when, its editorship having sometime 
previously passed from the hands of Judge Hall, its existence 
ceased, and its fragments were purchased by Mr. J. B. Marshall, 
who started the “ Lirerary Journat,”’ already referred to, on 
them. If ability, industry, scholarship and enthusiasm, could 
have saved these various magazines, they would have flourished 
vigorously. But they were unappreciated in their day, save by 
the few, and piled up proof on proof that the western people 
were generally deaf, dumb, and blind to the appeals and merits 
of western writers. 

The failing health of the late Charles Hammond, in 1839, 
requiring him to labor less than he had been in the habit of 
doing on the Cincinnati Gazette, which he had edited for many 
years with consummate ability and efficiency, he looked around 
ior an assistant, and selected Mr. Gallagher, who aceepted the 
oller tendered him. This was a very high compliment coming 
from so eminent a journalist, especially as there were a number 
of individuals of scholarship and ability to whom the position 
would have been in the highest degree acceptable. Mr Galla- 
cher entered on the discharge of his duties toward the close of 
the year 1839, and although, since that time, the proprietorship 
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of the concern has been changed on several occasions, until now 
there is not one of its publishers who was so when Mr. G. went 
into it, yet with the exception of one year in which he was 
otherwise engaged, he has retained his connection with it. 
Those who are acquainted with Mr. Gallagher only from his 
poetry, will be surprised to learn that his general acquaintance 
with ‘all the business relations of the Mississippi Valley, is 
scarcely second to that of any other man. He takes a hearty 
interest in the subject of internal improvements, and in every 
movement designed to develop the resources and to advance 
the prosperity of the West. He has earnestly advocated the 
est; lishment of railroads, and has contributed much towards 
convincing the public of their utility and profit, by elaborate 
statistics procured by him at the expense of much time and 
trouble. In the periodicals and newspapers with which he has 
been associated, he has earnestly advocated all kinds of public 
improvements rela ting to agricultural, commercial, and manu- 
facturing interests. All charitable institutions have ever found 
in him a fast friend and ready advocate. He has paid mueh 
attention to the early history of the Western country, and has 
collected many exciting materials in relation to various pioneers, 
from which he has framed articles embodying the results of his 
industry. Thoroughly penetrated with the conviction of the 
indispensable necessity of education to the welfare and glory of 
the nation, he has been constant in his efforts to promote the 
success of systems of public schools and collegiate institutions. 
For his zeal in behalf of education, the Western College of 
Teachers, in their annual meeting for 1839, adopted a resolution 
acknowledging the importance of his services, and offering him 
the thanks of that body for them. For the comprehensiveness 
of his views, his earnestness, zeal, and publie spirit, and for 
the labor he has bestowed on all subjects connected with the 
best interests of the community, Mr. Gallagher is justly enti- 
tled to the high honor of being generally recognized as a ‘public 
benefactor. In Cinc innati, w here his services are best known 
and appreciated, there are many persons who would willingly 
endorse any eulogium that our friendship for him might induce 
us to pass on his: spirit and his important services. These ser- 
vices were acknowledged by the members of the Whig County 
Convention, who, in 1842, nominated him asa candidate for 
the Legislature over the heads of several distinguished competi- 
tors for the nomination, on account of his extensive acquaintance 
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with the interests of Cincinnati and the State at large. He 
declined the honor, however, at that time, on grounds that were 
highly creditable to him and satisfactory to the numerous friends 
who warmly urged on him the acceptance of the nomination." 

The prose writings of Mr. Gallagher are marked by a simple, 
practical, clear style, rather singularly destitute of ornament 
when we consider the poetic tendencies of his thoughts. He 
avoids all circumlocution, and works earnestly toward the end 
he has in view. He chooses Saxon words in preference to 
those of more “learned length and thundering sound,” and 
writes down to the capacity of theleast educated. In his stories, 
where the play of fancy is legitimately indulged, there are occa- 
sional passages of high-wrought beauty, in which pleasant 
sentiments are clothed in flowery diction. But as a general 
rule, there is nothing in his prose which indicates that it pro- 
ceeds from a mind which has dreamed of cloud-land by the 

ind in which flowers spring up as naturally as in the soil 

a prairie. 

It is as a poet that Mr. Gallagher is best known, and in 
this character he enjoys a high reputation throughout the United 
States. He has written much that is worthy of preservation, 
and much that will live to be admired long after the present 
generation has passed away. Our design, however, is not to 
praise his poetry, but to present some specimens of it to our 
readers, in connection with the scattered facts of his biography 
which we have collected. In looking over his poetry we find 
it has changed its character in accordance with the changes 
which observation and reflection have impressed on his mind. 
There are three distinctly marked periods in his poetical life. 
The poems of the first period exhibit no very decided individ- 
uality of character. They were suggested by reading and 
casual occurrences, and show the influence which a study of 
Coleridge and Byron exerted over his mind. The ‘ Penitent”’ 
exhibits the fruits of this study very clearly. —The second 
period is marked by poems which indcate much familiarity 
with external nature, and in it were written ‘ August,’ 
“May,” “*Miami Woods,” ‘“ Harvest Hymn,” ‘¢ My Early 
Days,” &c.—The poems of the third period betoken much 
more sympathy with Humanity. It was during this period 
that those poems which have commanded most attention were 
produced— such as “The Laborer,” ‘Truth and Freedom,”’ 
“Be Firm, be True,” “The Promise of the Present,” ‘*A 
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Hymn to the Day that is Dawning,” ‘ The Artisan,” ‘Con. 
servatism,” &c. ; 

In our selections, we shall endeavor to be as chronologically 
correct as the means now at our command will admit of. The 
three poems in connection with which Mr. Gallagher’s name 
was first made publie, were entitled ‘Eve’s Banishment,” 
‘The Bridal,’ and the ‘‘Wreck at Sea.”” We present two of 
them, as fair specimens of his achievements in verse in what 
we have called the first period of his poetical life : 


THE BRIDAL. 


He stood before the altar; and a shade 
Of darkness for a moment crossed his brow, 
And melted into beauty on his lip; 
And a slight tremor thrilled him, as the blood 
Came boiling to his forehead—and sunk back, 
And rushed tumultuous to his burning cheek. 
But this was over—and the confidence 
Of manhood was upon him; aud he stood 
Erect, in pride and nobleness, before 
The minister of the High God—a man 
Hoary and tremulous, and bowed with years. 
And she, the loved, the beautiful, stood up 
Beside the chosen one; and meekly bent 
Her halt-closed eyes upon her swelling breast: 
And ou her temples slept a raven tress, 
Shading her beautiful veins, that melted through, 
Like amethyst half-hidden in the snow. 
Aud loveliness hung round her, like a soft 
And silvery drapery. And pain, and sin, 
And sorrow’s discipline, on her fair brow 
Had no abiding place. The various shades 
Of sorrow and of gladness, came and went 
With almost every pulse, like the uncertain 
And silent memory of forgotten dreams. 
They stood together—and their hearts were proud, 
His of its nobleness, and hers of ham! 
The holy father otfered up a prayer, 
That happiness in after time might be 
The guerdon of their love—and that the star 
Which rose so beautiful and eloudless now, 
Might light their years of trial, and go down 
Calmly, as it arose—and they were oNnE. 


Here endeth this fair picture. Time wore on, 
And they commingled with the callous world, 
And had their day of glory and of gloom, 

And slept and were forgotten. Others came, 
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And filled their places at the social hearth: 
They too have passed away. And ever thus 
Time silently goes en his ceaseless round, 
Unnoticed and unknown; and human kind 
Are but the puppets, moved about at will, 
\nd lain within the dreamless sepulcher, 
To wait the coming of that far-otf day, 
When the enfranchised spirit shall awake, 
And burst the cerements of humid grave, 
And live and be immortal! 


The “Wreck at Sea,” had a prodigious run in its day. 
waving been copied into almost every newspaper at that time 
n existence. It is one of Mr. Gallagher’ S most Imaginative 
productions. 


THE WRECK AT SEA. 


Tue sun was low—a tlood of light 
Slept on the glittering ocean— 
And Night’s dark robes were journeying 
With slow and solemn motion: 

And ever-and-anon was heard 
The sea-mew’s shriek—ill-omened bird ! 


Down sunk the sun—the gathering mist 

Rose proudly up before it, 

And streamed upon the Jurid air, 

A blood-red banner o’er it: 
Frowning, aad piled up heap on heap, 
Dense clouds oerspread the mighty Deep; 
Darker, and pitchy black they grew— 
And rolled, and wheeled, and onward flew, 

Like marshalling of men. 

Then trembled timid souls with fear— 
Glistened in beauty’s eye the tear— 
And “ fatherland” ‘was doubly dear— 

But brave hearts quailed not then. 
Soon the rough tar’s prophetic eye 
Saw many a floating shroud on high, 
And many a coffin drifting by— 

And on the driving gale 
Beheld the spirits of the Deep, 
Above—around—in fury sweep— 

And heard the dead’s low wail, 

And the Deamon’s muitered curse. 
And on the fierce and troubled wind, 
Rode Death—and, following close behind, 

A dark and sombre hearse. 

And soon the barque a wreck was driven, 
Before the free, wild winds of heaven! 
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Now shrank with fear each gallant heart— 
Bended was many a knee— 

And the last prayer was offered up 
God of the Deep, to Thee! 

Muttered the angry heavens still, 
And murmured still the sea— 

And old and sterner hearts bowed down, 
God of the Deep, to Thee! 

And still the wreck was onward driven, 
Upon the wide, wild sea— 

And Mav’s proud soul to Fate was given, 
Woman's, oh God, to Thee! 


Gaped wide the Deep—down plunged the wreck— 
Up rose a fearful yell— 

Death’s wings flapped o’er that sinking deck— 
A shudder!—all was still. 


Another early poem is a very touching one addressed to his 
excellent mother. The second stanza is especially beautiful in 
every thing but the word ‘ god-like,” which is altogether to 
formidable a word for the occasion. Here it is: 


TO MY MOTHER. 


Tuy cheek—it is pale, my mother, 
And the light of thine eye is dim— 
And the gushings of gladness, that used to fill 
Thy cup of joy to its brim, 
Come, like the visits of angels, 
So “ few and far between,” 
That I feel the reed is a feeble one 
On which thon hence must lean. 


‘Tis a bitter thing, my mother, 
To look ona parent’s decay— 
To behold the Spoiler’s ravages, 
As he tears life’s bloom away : 
Tis bitter to look on the furrows 
He ploughs in the god-like brow— 
To weep, o'er the gems of intellect 
That are rayless, and sheenless now. 


But there is a thought, my mother, 
That is balm to the stricken heart : 
— Though the gift of life is a frail one, 
And from it we soon must part, 

There isa haven of gladness, 
For the weary heart a home— 
Where the light of joy is never dim, 
And sorrows never come. 
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On that blissful home, my mother, 
Thine eye is often bent, 

Like a tiny child’s ona wished-for thing— 
So longing—so intent. 

Oh, how pure in the eye of Heaven 
Must the heart of the christian be— 

So entirely fixed on that home above, 
From earthliness so free. 


The ‘‘ Revellers’? has more of the flavor of antiquity about 
it, than any other of Mr. G’s. productions. It is highly fin- 
ished and ballad-like, and carries the thoughts back to “the 


times that were, of old,” like the stroke of an enchanter’s 


wand. It belongs to the earlier efforts, and is the last we 
shall quote as characterising the productions of that period. 


THE REVELLERS. 


There were sounds of mirth and revelry, 

In an old ancestral hall, 

And many a merry laugh rang out, 

And many a merry call; ; 

And the glass was ely pass’d around, 

And the red wine freely quaff’d ; 

And many a heart beat high with glee, 

And the joy of the thrilling draught— 
In thai broad and huge “ancestral hall, 
Of the times that were, of old. 


A voice arose, as the lights grew dim, 
And a glass was flourished high : 
‘*] drink to Life!” said a Reveller bold, 
“* And I do not fear to die. 
I have no fear--I have no fear— 
Talk not of the vagrant, Death; 
For he’s but a grim old gentleman, 
And wars but with his own breath, 

A boast well worthy a revel-rout 

Of the times that were, of old. 


‘© We drink,” said all ‘‘ We drink to Life 
And we do not fear to die!” 
Just then a rushing sound was heard, 
As of quick wings sweeping by ; 
And soon the old latch was lifted uj 
And the door flew open wide, 
And a stranger strode within the hall, 
With an air of martial pride: 
In visor and cloak, like a secret knight 
Of the times that were, of old. 
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He spoke: “I join in your revelry, 
Jold sons of the Bacchan rite, 
And I drink the toast ye have filled to drink, 
The pledge of yon dauntless knight : 
Fill high—fill higher—we drink to Life, 
And we scorn the vagrant, Death, 
For he’s but a grim old gentleman, 
And wars but with his breath. ” 
A pledge well worthy a revel-rout 
Of the times that were, of old. 


‘‘ He’s a noble soul, that champion knight, 
And he wears a martial brow: 
Oh, he’ll pass the gates of Paradise, 
To the regions of bliss below!” 
The Reveller stood in deep amaze— 
Now flashed his fiery eye ; 
He muttered a curse—then shouted loud, 
“Intruder, thou shalt die!” 
And his sword leap’d out, like a baron’s brave, 
Of the times that were, of old. 
He struck—and the stranger’s guise fell off, 
When a phantom before him stood, 
A grinning, and ghastly, and horrible thing, 
That curdled his boiling blood. 
He stirred not again, till the stranger blew 
A blast of his withering breath ; 
Then the Reveller fell at the Phantom’s feet, 
And his conqueror was—Deatu ! 
In that broad and high ancestral hall, 
Of the times that were, of old. 
With the history of the poems that most strikingly charac- 
4 . . . . . ~~ 7 
‘erise the productions of the second period in Mr. Gallagher’s 
literary career, we are well acquainted. They were written in 
the presence of that glorious Nature they portray, and amid 
the fresh and glowing scenes they describe, during brief peri- 
ods of recreation from the cares and labors of active business. 
lhe first one we select is entitled “‘August.”? We have 
some hesitation in quoting it, as it may be found in nearly all 
good collections of American Poetry that have been published 
within the past twelve or fifteen years, but its presence is ne- 
cessary to the completeness of our purpose. 


AUGUST. 


Dust on thy mantle! dust, 
Bright Summer, on thy livery of green! 

A tarnish, as of rust, 

Dims thy late-brilliant sheen: 
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And thy young glories—leaf, and bud, and flower— 
Change cometh over them with every hour. 


Thee hath the August sun 

Looked on with hot, and fierce, and brassy face 
And still and lazily run, ; 
Searce whispering in their pace, 

The half-dried rivulets, that lately sent 

4 shout of gladness up, as on they went. 


Flame-like, the long mid-day— 
With not so much of sweet air as hath stirr’d 

The down upon the spray, 

Where rests the panting bird, 
Dozing away the hot and tedious noon, 
With fitful twitter, sadly out of tune. 


Seeds in the sultry air, 
And gossamer web-work on the sleeping trees! 
E’en the tall pines, that rear 
Their plumes to catch the breeze, 
The slightest breeze from the unfreshening west, 
Partake the general languor, and deep rest. 


Happy, as man may be, 
Stretched on his back, in homely bean-vine bower, 
While the voluptuous bee 
Robs each surrounding flower, 
And prattling childhood clambers o’er his breast, 
The husbandman enjoys his noon-day rest, 


Against the hazy sky 
The thin and fleecy clouds, unmoving, rest 
Beneath them far, yet high 
In the dim, distant west, 
The vulture, scenting thence its carrion-fare, 
Sails, slowly circling in the sunny air. 


Soberly, in the shade, 
Repose the patient cow, and toil-worn ox: 

Or in the shoal stream wade, 

Sheltered by jutting rocks: 
The fleecy flock, fly-scourg’d and restless, rush 
Madly from fence to fence, from bush to bush. 


Tediously pass the hours, 
And vegetation wilts, with blistered root— 

And droop the thirsting flow’rs, 

Where the slant sunbeams shoot: 
But cf each tall old tree, the lengthening line, 
Slow-creeping eastward, marks the day’s decline 
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Faster, along the plain, ' 
Moves now the shade, and on the meadow’s edge : 
The kine are forth again, 
The bird flits in the hedge. 
Now in the molten west sinks the hot sun. 
Welcome, mild eve!—the sultry day is done. 


Pleasantly comest thon, 
Dew of the evening, to the crisp’d-up grass; 
And the curl’d corn-blac es bow, 
As the light breezes pass, 
That their parch’d lips may feel thee, and expand, 
Thou sweet reviver of the fevered land. 


So, to the thirsting soul, 

Cometh the dew of the Almighty’s love ; 
And the scathed heart, made whole, 
Turneth in joy above, 

To where the spirit freely may expand, 

And rove, untrammel’d, in that ‘ better land.’ 


The poem entitled “ May” belongs to the same period, and 
is full of the flowers and freshness and beauty of that lovely 
month. 


MAY. 


Wout p that thou could’st last for aye, 
Merry, ever-merry May! 

Made of sun-gleams, shade and showers, 
Bursting buds, and breathing flowers ; 
Dripping lock’d, and rosy-vested, 
Violet-slippered, rainbow-crested, 
Girdled with the eglantine, 

Festoon’d with dewy vine : 

Merry, ever-merry May, 

Would that thou could’st last for aye! 


Out beneath the MorntNG sky! 

Dian’s bow still hangs on high ; 

And in the blue depths afar, 

Glimmers, here and there, a solitary star. 

Diamonds robe the bending grass, 
Glistening, early floweis among— 

Monad’s world, and fairy’s glass, 

Bathing fount for wandering sprite— 
By mysterious fingers hung 

In the lone and quiet night. 

Now the freshening breezes pass, 

Gathering, as they steal along, 

Rich perfume, and matin song— 

And quickly to destruction hurl’d 
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Is fairy’s diamond glass, and monad’s dew-drop world 
Lo! yon cloud, which hung but now 
dlack upon the mountain’s brow, 
Threatening the green earth with storm—- 
See! it heaves its giant form, 
And, ever changing shape and hue, 
But still presenting something new. 
Moves slowly up, and spreading rolls away 
Towards the rich purple streaks that usher in the day ; 
Bright’ning, at it onward goes, ; 
Until its very centre glows 
With the warm, cheering light, the coming sun bestows 
As the passing Christian’s soul, 
Nearing the celestial goal, 
Bright and brighter grows, till God illumes the Whol 


Out beneath thy Noontipe sky ! 

On a shady slope | lie, 

Giving fancy ample play ; 

And there’s not more bless’d than I, 

One of Adam’s race to-day. 

Out beneath thy noontide sky ! 

Earth, how beautiful !— how clear 

Of cloud or mist the atmosphere! 

What a glory greets the eye! 

What a calm, or quiet stir, 

Steals o’er Nature’s worshipper—- 

Silent, yet so eloquent, 

That we feel ’t is heaven-sent— 

Waking thoughts that long have slumber’d 
Passion-dimm’d and earth-encumber'd— 
Bearing soul and sense away, 

To revel in the Perfect Day 

Which ‘waits us, when we shall for aye 
Discard this darksome dust—this prison- house of clay ' 


Out beneath thy EventNG sky! 

Not a breeze that wanders by 

But hath swept the green earth’s bosom— 
Rifling the rich grape-vine blossom, 
Dallying with the simplest flower 

In mossy nook and rosy bower— 

To the perfum’d green house straying, 
And with rich exotics playing— 

Then, unsated, sweeping over 

Banks of thyme, and fields of clover! 
Out beneath thy evening sky! 

Groups of children caper by, 

Crown’d with flowers, and rush along 
With joyous laugh, and shout, and song. 
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Flashing eye, and radiant cheek, 

Spirits all unsun’d bespeak. 

They are in Life’s May-month hours— 

And those wild bursts of joy, what are they but Life’. 
flowers ? 


Would that thou could’st last for aye, 
Merry, ever-merry May! 

Made of sun-gleams, shade and showers ; 
Bursting buds, and breathing flowers ; 
Dripping-lock’d, and rosy-vested, 
Violet-slippered, rainbow-crested ; 
Girdled with the eglantine, 

Festoon’d with the dewy vine: 

Merry, ever-merry May, 

Would that thou could’st last for aye! 


Here is another poem of the same period. Every one whi 
hears a heart within his bosom can appreciate its sentiment. 


OLDEN MEMORIES. 
Tuere’s a voice from every bird, 
There’s a tone in every tree, 
That recalls some burning word 
I have uttered when with thee: 
There’s an eye in every star, 
There’s a look in every cloud, 
That bears my thoughts afar 
Where thou rulest Fashion’s crowd. 


Every sweet and breathing flow’r 
That scents the twilight breeze, 
Hath a ministry and pow’r 

Over “Olden Memories :” 

Every ripple of the stream 

That goes singing on its way, 
Hath a tale of boyhood’s dream, 
And of manhood’s merry May. 


[ have treasured every look, 

I have garnered every tone, 

Till my heart is like a book 

Fill’d with memories alone : 

| have asked no higher bliss, 

"Mid the world’s incessant din, 

Since our last hope died, than this-- 
To dream of what hath been. 


And in the silence of the night, 
And ‘mid the bustle of the day, 
Oft a vision glads my sight, © 
And I wish it not away: 
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But I wonder then if thou, 

In thy far and wedded home, 
Ever think’st of him who now 
To thy presence may not come. 


Another fine poem, written about fifteen years ago, is “The 
Mountain Paths;’’ and with quoting this we shall pass to Mr. 
Gallagher’s more recent productions. 


THE MOUNTAIN PATHS. 


Come to the hills with me? 

Come tread the green and flowery paths, that wind 
"Neath many a stately tree 
That, ages gone, hath lined 

These airy summits of our Western Land! 


The stars are fading, and the breeze is bland, 


* . * * * 
Here—take the garden’s pride: 
Thy cheek, like it, will soon be rosy fair. 
Now for the green hill-side, 
And the pure upland air! 
Death floats in every breeze that fans us here. 
Ready? In sooth thou look’st the mountaineer! 


So—we are winding up; 

The fair stars have not yet left the sky: 
There—pluck that horey-cup! 
Thy slender hand will vie 

With it in whiteness; and—but I forget— 

Dark eyes compare not with the violet: 


Still, pluck it too: Ill call 
Thine bright as any star, in any place. 
Nay—let thy bonnet fal 
Back from thy radiant face, 
And the fresh breezes with thy ringlets play! 
Whither thine eyes now? Ah! the King of Day! 
« * x * * *# 


What life is this I feel! 
A new sensation thrills through every vein: 
And glowing fancies steal 
Athwart my wondering brain: 
Visions of Eld—hopes—aspirations—fears 
That vanish soon—bright dreams of coming years! 


’Neath these old oaks and elms, 
The spirit hath a fullness of delight— 
A depth of joy, that whelms, 
Like the lone, starry night, 
Our intellectual being, in a maze, 


Where fancy, pleas’d, bewilder’d, startled, plays— 
Vor. 1—11. 
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Now floundering in gloom; 
Now revelling in glory, as a ray 
The darkness doth illume: 
Then bursts the perfect day, 
And the clear’d vision wanders wide and free 
Through the starr’d regions of Infinity. 
Moin on the hill-tops! Hark! 
The low of kine swells up from yon green vale, 
With the song of meadow-lark, 
And merry note of quail; 
And from the tree-top, by the free wind stirr’d, 
Floats the rich matin of some grateful bird. 
The breeze is rising now— 
The purple clouds sail gracetully along; 
The spiral saplings bow, 
And swell the choral song. 
Oh, for the soul to truth and freedom born, 
What beauty and what glory hath the Morn! 
Yet man alone, of all 
To whom earth’s visible biessings have been given, 
Deemeth the privilege small 
Thus to commune with Heaven: 
There is no bank or railroad stock on high— 
Stars are not gold—pence rain not from the sky! 


Mr. Gallagher takes a profound interest in all movements de- 
signed to break down systems of oppression, and to carry allevi- 
ation into the hearts of the poor and the despised. The poems 
which he has produced during the past eight or nine years, bear 
unmistakable evidence of the depth and sincerity of his feel- 
ings in all those efforts which are now making for the alleviation 
of the masses. He is deeply imbued with that spirit which is 
the grand characteristic of the present age—a spirit that is 
shaking venerable institutions and banishing old forms—the 
spirit of reform, of progress, which has thrown down more 
obstacles in the way of truth, in the present century, than have 
been thrown down in any other century. It may be difficult to 
describe this spirit intelligibly. It must be studied, and can be 
appreciated only, by its effects. It surrounds us and we feel its 
influences. It is the breath of life to our day. Millions of 
hearts respond to it as the barometer responds to the changes 
in the atmosphere. ‘They are conscious there is a spirit abroad 
against which anathemas are vain—which refuses to wear 4 
chain—which cannot be laid to rest by any spell, and cannot be 
exorcised by any human power. It is manifesting itself in the 
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politic val as well as in the social relations of our race. The recent 
movements in the States of the Old World attest its universality 
as well as its resistless strength. It has broken down a part of 
the partition wall that Despotism built in long gone centuries 
eau ‘n Power and the People. It has seized on sceptres and 
they have crumbled; it has grasped thrones and they have tot- 
tered and fallen. Hoary institutions, which have stood erect 
amid the havoc of ages, and defied the ruthless hand of the 
barbarian and the mutations of dy nasties, are now roc king to 
and fro in its convulsions, like trees with which the mighty 
currents of the Mississippi have grappled, preparatory to their 
final fall. The wonderful events in the political world that 
have marked the present year, have a far deeper significance 
than the eye of the politician discovers. Mere changes of rulers 
and of institutions cannot satisfy the demands of the age. 
From the confusion of clashing systems a voice comes forth 
declaring that relief from the oppression of bad government is 
not the only relief necessary ;—from the smoke and dust of fall. 
ing institutions a radiant form issues, whose lips are eloquent 
with promise. The stars that have lately shot up in the political 
firmament, may go down beneath a horizon crimsoned with 
blood; but still as s much of the old tyranny as has recently found 
a grave, under which so many accursed evils were known, wil! 
not know of a day of resurrection. Falsehood and outrage are 
becoming hateful, and must gradually cease to inflict their tor- 
ture on man through despotic institutions. Preparations are in 
progress for a general rebellion against systems of oppression 
and bondage, and the struggle must go on until men are eman- 
cipated from all chains but those imposed upon them by their 
own sinfulness. The great philanthropic movement of the age 
would place all men in a position in which they can enjoy and 
appreciate the kindness and bountiful provision which the 
Common Father has made for all His children. The struggle 
in this country contemplates the overthrow of all institutions 
which bear heavily on the minds and hearts of the masses. It 
seeks the relief of all from that tyranny which degrades the 
many to the service of the few, and while it would break the 
bonds that bind the dark toiler in the rice sw amps, it would also 
lift up to the beneficence of Heaven the victims of other kinds 
of slavery. 
This reforming spirit is felt by Mr. Gallagher, and in several 
poems he has given birth to sentiments which have found an 
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abiding place in the hearts of thousands. His eye has caught 
glimpses of the blessed form of Truth, and his spirit has drank 
inspiration from the unsealed fountain of Humanity, the Casialy 
of the Christian Poet. He has felt deeply the terrible oppres- 
sion under which the masses of the poor stagger from the 
cradle to the grave, on whose ears no music from Heaven eve; 
falls unaccompanied with the distracting tones of suffering, and 
whose eyes are so dimmed by tears and ignorance that the 
cannot see clearly the visible beauty and glory of Earth, Sea, 
and Sky. ‘The freshness of the dawn of a better era is on hin, 
and he has sung in befitting strains of that sentiment of Brother. 
hood, which is a doer of justice, a lover of mercy, and a restorer 
of usurped rights. 

We select a few of the poems that have been thus responsive 
to the spirit of the age. ‘The subjoined has been embalmed in 
a thousand hearts. It has no imagery, it is utterly unimagina- 
tive, not a ray of fancy gleams along any of its lines, and yet it 
is a noble production: 


TRUTH AND FREEDOM. 


On the page that is Immortal, 
We the brilliant promise see: 

“Ye shall know the Trutn, my peopie, 
And the might shall make you free!”’ 


For the Trutn, then, let us battle, 
Whatsoever fate betide! 

Long the boast that we are FREEMEN, 
We have made, and published wide. 


He who has the Truth, and keeps it, 
Keeps what not to him belongs; 
But performs a selfish action, 
That his fellow mortal wrongs. 


He who seeks the Truth, and trembles 
At the dangers he must brave, 

Is not fit to be a Freeman :— 
He, at best, is but a slave. 


He who hears the Truth, and places 
Its high promptings under ban, 
Loud may boast of all that’s manly, 

But can never be a Man. 


Friend, this simple lay who readest, 
Be not thou like either them,— 

Rut to Truth give utmost freedom, 
And the tide it raises, stem. 
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Bold in speech, and bold in action, 
Be forever'—Time will test, 

Of the free-souled and the slavish, 
Which fulfils life’s mission best. 


Be thou like the noble Ancient— 
Scorn the threat that bids thee fear: 

Speak!—no matter what betide thee; 
Let them strike, but make them hear' 


Be thou like the first Apostles— 
Be thou like heroic Paul; 

If a free thouhgt seek expression, 
Speak it boldly! Speak it all! 


Face thine enemies—accusers : 
Scorn the prison, rack, or rod! 

And, if thou hast Trut# to utter, 
Speak! and leave the rest to God. 


The following poem, which was published about eight years 
ago, has been much admired, and widely circulated. The 
highways of American Literature have been occupied by nu- 
merous ‘* Jabors”’ since its first appearance. 


THE LABORER. 


Stanp up—erect! Thou hast the form, 
And likeness of thy God!—who more’ 
A soul as dauntless ’mid the storm 
Of daily life, a heart as warm 
And pure as breast e’er bore. 


What then ?—Thou art as true a MAN 
As moves the human mass among 
As much a part of the Great Plan 
That with Creation’s dawn began, 
As any of the throng. 


Who is thine enemy *—the high 
In station, or in wealth the chief? 
The great, who coldly pass thee by, 
With proud step and averted eye? 
ay! nurse not such belief. 


if true unto thyself thou wast, 

What were the proud one’s scorn to thee’ 
A feather, which thou mightest cast 
Aside, as idly as the blast 

The light leaf from the tree. 
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No:--uncurbed passions—low desires— 
Absence of noble self-respect— 

Death, in the breast’s consuming fires, 

‘To that high nature which aspires 
Forever, till thus checked : 


These are thine enemies—thy worst ; 
They chain thee to thy lowly lot— 

Thy labor and thy life accurst. 

Oh, stand erect! and from them burst, 
And longer sutfer not! 


Thou art thyself thine enemy! 

The great!—what better they than thou? 
As theirs, is not thy will as free? 
Has God with equal favors thee 

Neglected to endow! 


True, wealth thou hast not: ’t is but dust! 
Nor place, uncertain as the wind! 
But that thou hast which, with thy crust 
And water, may despise the lust 
Of both—a noble mind. 


With this, and passious under ban, 
True faith, and holy trust in God, 

Thou art the peer of any man. 

Look up, then—that thy little span 
Of life may be well trod! 


In ‘* Conservatism,” the allegorical form of presenting and 
enforcing truth, is employed with great success. This is a re- 
markable poem. 

CONSERVATISM. 


Tue Owl, he fareth well, 

In the shadows of the night; 
And it puzzleth him to tel! 

Why the Eagle loves the light. 


Away he floats—away, 
From the forest dim and old, 
Where he pass’d the garish day:— 
The Night doth make him bold! 


The wave of his downy wing, 
As he courses round about, 

Disturbs no sleeping thing 
That he findeth in his flight. 


The moon looks o’er the hill, 
And the vale grows softly light; 
\nd the cock, with greeting shrill, 
Wakes the echoes of the night. 
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But the moon—he knoweth well 
Its old familiar face; 

And the cock—it doth but tell, 
Poor fool! its resting place. 


And as still as the spirit of Death 
On the air his pinions play;— 
There’s not the noise of a breath 
As he grapples with his prey. 


Oh, the shadowy Night for him! 
It bringeth him fure and glee; 

And what cares he how dim 
For the Eagle it may be! 


ft clothes him from the cold, 
It keeps his larders full; 

And he loves the darkness old, 
To the Eagle all so dull. 


But the dawn is in the East— 
And the shadows disappear; 

And at once his timid breast 
Feels the presence of a fear. 


He resists;—but all in vain! 

The clear Light is not for him; 
So he hastens back again 

To the forest old and dim. 


Through his head strange fancies run 
For he cannot comprehend 

Why the moon, and then the sun, 
Up to the heavens should ascend,— 


When the old and guiet Night, 
With its shadows dark and deep, 
And the half-revealing light 
Of its stars, he’d ever keep. 
And he hooteth loud and long:— 
But the Eagle greets the day, 
And on pinions bold and strong, 
Like a roused Thought, sweeps away! 

* The Artizan,”’ the “‘ Promise of the Present,”’ the ‘ Hymn 
of the Day that is Dawning,” etc., are all touched to like 1s- 
sues with the three poems last quoted. But in justice to Mr. 
Gallagher, if not to our readers, we must strike a new chord. 
The following we regard as one of its author’s best produc- 
tions. It has the spirit and vigor of THe West in it, and 
could have been written no where else. 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
SONG OF THE WESTERN PIONEERS. 


A song for the early times out West, 
And our green old forest home, 

Whose pleasant memories freshly yet 
Across the bosom come: 

A song for the free and gladsome life, 
In those early days we led, 

With a teeming soil beneath our feet, 
And a smiling Heav’n o’er head! 

Oh, the waves of life danced merrily, 
And had a joyous flow, 

In the days when we were Pioneers, 
Fifty years ago! 


The hunt, the shot, the glorious chase, 
The eaptur'd elk, or deer; 

The camp, the big, bnght fire, and then 
The rich and wholesome cheer: — 

The sweet, sound sleep, at dead of night, 
By our camp-fire blazing high— 

Unbroken by the wolf’s long howl, 
And the panther spnnging by. 

Oh, merrily pass’d the time, despite 
Our wily Indian foe, 

In the days when we were Pioneers, 
Fifty years ago! 


We shunn’d not labor; when ‘twas due 
We wronght with night good will; 

And for the homes we won for them, 
Our children bless us still. 

We lived not hermit lives, but oft 
In social converse met; 

And fires of love were kindled then, 
That burn on warmly yet. 

Oh, pleasantly the stream of life 
Pursued its constant flow, 

In the days when we were Pioneers, 
Fifty years ago! 


We felt that we were fellow men; 
We felt we were a band, 
Sustain’d here in the wilderness 
By Heaven’s upholding hand. 
And when the solemn Sabbath came. 
We gather’d in the wood, 
And lifted up our hearts in prayer 
To God, the only Good. 
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Our temples then were earth and sky; 
None others did we know, 

In the days when we were Pioneers, 
Fifty years ago! 


Our forest life was rough and rude, 
And dangers clos’d us round; 

But here, amid the green old trees, 
Freedom was sought and found. 

Oft through our dwellings wint’ry blasts 
Would rush with shriek and moan; 

We cared not—though they were but frail, 
We felt they were our own! 

Oh, free and manly lives we led, 
’Mid verdure or ’mid snow, 

In the days when we were Pioneers, 
Fifty years ago! 


But now our course of life is short; 
And as, from day to day, 

We’re walking on with halting step, 
And fainting by the way, 

Another land more bright than this, 
To our dim sight appears, 

And on our way to it we'll soon 
Again be pioneers! 

Yet while we linger, we may all 
A backward glance still throw, 

To the days when we were Pioneers, 
Fifty years ago! 


Ina different vein still is the following, which is one of the 
sweetest poems ever written in this country. 


THE INVALID. 


She came in Spring, when leaves were green, 
And birds sang blithe in bower and tree, 

A stranger, but her gentle mien 
It was a calm delight to see. 


In every motion, grace was hers; 
On every feature, sweetness dwelt; 
Thoughts soon became her worshippers— 
Affections soon before her knelt. 


She bloom’d through all the summer days, 
As sweetly as the fairest flowers, 
And till October’s softening haze, 
Came with its still and dreamy hours. 
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So calm the current of her life, 
So lovely and serene its flow, 

We hardly mark’d the deadly strife 
Disease forever kept below. 


But Autumn winds grew wild and chill, 
And pierced her with their icy breath ; 

And when the snow on plain and hill 
Lay white, she passed, and slept in death. 


Tones only of immortal birth 
Our memory of her voice can stir; 
With things too beautiful for earth 
Alone do we remember her. 


She came in Spring, when leaves were green, 
And birds sang blithe in bower and tree, 
And flowers sprang up and bloomed between 

Low branches and the quickening lea. 


The greenness of the !eaf is gone, 
The beauty of the flower is riven, 
The birds to other climes have flown, 
And there’s an angel more in Heaven. 


And an appropriate companion to this, is 


THE EARLY LOST. 


When the soft airs and quickening showers 
Of springtime make the meadows green, 
And clothe the sunny hills with flowers 
And the cool hollows scooped between,— 
Ye go, and fondly bending v here ' 
The bloom is brighter than the day, 
Ye pluck the loveliest blossom there 
Of all that gem the rich array. 
The stem, thus robb’d and rudely prest, 
Stands desolate in the purple even, 
The flower has withered on your breast, 
But given its perfume up to heaven. 


When, mid our hopes that waken fears, 
And mid our joys that end in gloom, 
The children of our earthly years 
Around us spring, and bud, and bloom— 
An angel from the blest Above 
Comes down among them at their play, 
And takes the one that most we love, 
And bears it silently away. 
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Bereft, we feel the spirit’s strife; 
But while the inmost soul is riven, 
Our dear and beauteous Bud of Life 
Receives immortal bloom in Heaven. 


We close our selections with the following poem on Cuarnes 
Hammonp. ‘There is a double propriety in this: in the first 
Jace, because Mr. H. was Mr. Gallagher’s political Mentor, 
and in the next, because it shows a just and true appreciation 
f the mental and moral characteristics of that independent 
wurnalist and incorruptible politician : 


CHARLES HAMMOND. 


In silence tread this narrow bound— 
How deep the dead’s mysterious sleep! 
How hushed above! the stillness round, 
How death-like deep! 
I pause beside an humble grave ; 
And through my brain is ringing now, 
The LESSON OF A LIFE he gave 
Who sleeps below. 


Strong passions, spurning at control, 
Debasing appetites, that gave 
A galling fetter to his soul, 
Made him their slave : 
But “neath a firm, unbending will, 
High reason, anda heart of strength, 
That, baffled oft, could struggle still, 
They fell at length. 


A keen perception of the right, 
A lasting hatred of the wrong, 
An arm that failed not in the fight, 
A spirit strong, 
Array’d him with the weak and low, 
No matter what the opposing pow’r, 
And gave a terror to his blow 
In battle’s hour. 


None were too low to meet his eye ; 
None were too weak to claim his aid ; 
To feel his anger none tvo high 
In place arrayed. 
Man had his sympathies, not men ; 
The whole he lov’d, and not a part; 
And to the whole he gave his pen, 
His years, his heart. 
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Throughout the land his might was felt ; 
His words arous’d the sluggish soul ; 
He shamed the knee to Power that knelt, 
From such control. 
Fired by his daring spirit’s flame, 
Filled with the truths he nobly taught, 
In thought, word, action, men became 
What freemen ought. 
He asked no leader in the fight ; 
No “ times and seasons” sought to know; 
But, when convinced his cause was right, 
He struck the blow. 
Praise to his virtues !—greenly keep 
The memory of the race he ran! 
Ne’er let the LIVING Lesson sleep 
Of such a man! 
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Fossi, Foorprints.—Dexter Marsh, a laboring man, while 
fagging the side walk near his house, discovered the first foot- 
prints of birds in solid stone ; since that discovery, he has felt 
in increasing interest in the subject, and ina letter to the Ed- 
itor of the Journal of Science, dated Greenfield, Mass., May 20, 
1848, gives an account of his recent investigations. He says 
he has in his collection more than eight hundred footprints of 
birds and quadrupeds, besides having presented specimens to 
many individuals and institutions in this and other countries. 
He has some very perfect tracks of a quadruped so small that a 
five cent piece will more than cover the entire impression of 
the foot ; and tracks of a bird that measures more than half a 
vard from the heel to the point of the longest toe, with a foot 
very thick and being in proportion to the length. The most 
perfect specimens he obtained from Turner’s Falls. He has 
‘btained valuable specimens from South Hadley, found in the 
highway leading to Amherst, a mile and a half north of the 
Seminary. The slab in which they are found is a coarse 
grey sandstone cut and used for building purposes. He has 
also obtained from the south part of Montague some hundreds 
of the footprints of birds, but none of quadrupeds. This loca- 
‘ion is half a mile from the river, and nearly two hundred feet 
‘bove it. He says ifthe height of the birds was in proportion 
‘0 the length of their feet as indicated by many specimens in 
ls collection, they must have stood nearly twenty feet high. 
[hese are the marks of birds that lived and become extinct 
perhaps hundreds of ages ago! Mr. Marsh says, he has in some 
ocalities traced the tracks of a single bird thirty or forty feet, 
‘o where the bird went in the water; this he knew from the 
act, that the first tracks would be very slight indeed, being 
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pressed on hard sand or clay, and each successive step would 






be deeper and deeper until the mud closed over the impressgjoy 






and when he got into the water, though he settled deep in the 






mud. the motion of the water entirely obliterated all appear 


ance of the track on the strata over which the bird had walked. 
but by removing a thin layer we find the impression. This : 







enabled him to ascertain how high the water was at the time. 






and how much of the layer was out of the water when the im. 





yressions were made. He has one slab, four or five inches 






thick, containing two footprints of a bird, which he split into 






five layers, the impression being distinct in each layer, althoug), 





on the upper surface, it only shows a straight mark three or four 






ches long over each impression, the mud having been so sof 





as to close up, leaving no impression, while the lower slab 





shows were the foot rested. What facts in science can 





more interesting than these! The student of geology, as hy 






passes along this valley leading from the north line of Massa- 





chusetts to Weathersfiled, Connecticut, can determine wit! 






certainty that water once flowed at a level, hundreds of fee: 






above its present line, and that the present flinty rocks to an 





indifferent depth, were once soft mortar to receive the impres- 






sions of the traveler's feet. These signs as it were an old 
language printed on the rock tables, tell of the earth long be. 













fore the existence of human beings! 





Tue Tentu Asterorp Dian.—A new planet has recently 
been discovered by Prof. Kaiser, at Seyden. It belongs to the 
group between mars and jupiter, and performs its revolution 







in about three years and eight months. 











PreservATION oF Mirx.—This process, invented by a Rus- 
sian chemist, named Kirkoff, consists in evaporating new milk 
by a very gentle fire, and very slowly, until it is reduced toa 
dry powder. This powder is to be kept in bottles carefully 
stopped. When it is to be employed, it is only necessary te 
dissolve the powder in a sufficient quantity of water. Accor 
ding to Mr. Kirkoff, the milk does not loose by this proces: 
any of its peculiar flavor. 
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Screntiric ConvenTION.—The proceedings of the Scientific 
Convention, recently held in Philadelphia, were of exceeding 
interest. We rejoice that so much is being done in our coun 
try for the cause of Science. Its mission is indispensable to 
human improvement. The great aim of all men devoted to 
Natural Science should be to so popularize the various depart 
ments of science as to make it attractive to the mass of man- 
kind. 

Many valuable and highly interesting papers were read at 
the Convention, abstracts of some of which we will quote from 
the New York Tribune. 


SepimeNt OF THE Misstssipp1 River.—The paper on this 
subject was prepared by Prof. M. W. Dickson and Andrew 
Brown. It embodied facts collected during eighteen years of 
observation, continued for the purpose of this report during 
the last two years without interruption. 


The aggregate quantity of water discharged by the Missis- 
sippi, is 14,883,360,636,880 cubic feet—equal to 551,235,579, - 
143 cubic yards; or 101.1 cubic miles. 

The observations made by these gentlemen lead them to the 
conclusion that in a descending aqueous fluid there is no ap- 
preciable difference of velocity in the vertical quantity, but 
that it is equally the same at top or bottom—for the reason 
that the superincumbent pressure urges forward the under stra 
tum" to the point of least resistance, with the same accelera- 
tion of speed which the incumbent water itself may have ac- 
quired. 

The Mississippi Valley is found to contain a superficial area 
of very little short of fourteen hundred thousand square miles. 
The inquiry, therefore, here suggests itself, what may be the 
relative difference between the annual quantity discharged out 
of it by the river Mississippi? It is found by an examination 
of the Meteorological Register of the late Dr. H. Tooly, of 
Natchez—that the mean annual quantity of water which falls 
at Natchez, is between fifty-five and fifty-six inches—but as 
such has been taken at the Southern extremity of the Valley, it 
may be regarded as an over estimate for the whole area. The 
mean quantity is, therefore, assumed to be fifty-two inches, 
and then by calculation we will have 169,128,960,000,000 cubic 
feet, as the quantity which falls annually, in the whole Valley, 
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which is within a fraction of being twelve times the quantity 
of that which is discharged by the river. 

There are but two ways by which all this immense quantity 
of water can make its escape from the Valley—one of which js 
by the course of the river into the Gulf of Mexico, and the 
other by evaporation. Hence, we perceive that there is but 
one relative part of this quantity passing off by the river, for 
every eleven parts which are exhaled by the atmosphere—or, 
in other words, 1 1-2 by the river, and 11-12 by evaporation, 

A conclusion is here drawn of immense importance to the 
planting States. It is calculated that in consequence of jn- 
creased evaporation produced by clearing away the timber, the 
low lands become less subject to overflow. It is estimated 
that there is not by twenty-five per cent. as much water now 
passing down the Mississippi, as there was before the settle- 
ment of the upper country, The forests being cleared away, 
more passes off by evaporation. Large tracts of land have 
been gradually redeemed from the floods and converted into 
productive fields. 

A difficulty here interposes, that prevents us from unde:- 
standing the subject as clearly as the Committee seem to: it is 
that our observation teaches that as the country becomes set- 
tled the earth becomes more compact, and the water glides off 
more freely than while its forests were standing to keep it 
more spungy. Consequently floods would be more numerous, 
sudden and violent, but would not continue so long as before 
the clearing of the country. 

The Committee has made the following estimate of the quan- 
tity of matter carried down the river: 

In order to arrive at these required facts, the following 
methods were adopted: first, a series of glass vessels of cylin- 
drical form was procured, to one end of which was attached a 
thin tube of the same cylindrical diameter as that of the glass 
vessel to which it was attached in the tin tube ; immediately 
above its junction with the glass cylinder there was inserted a 
small brass cock, by which the tin tube could be conveniently 
discharged of its contents at pleasure, without causing any djs- 
turbance to the contents of the glass vessel below—this tin 
tube was in length 48 inches. This tube was charged with 
water from the Mississippi river, and this water allowed time 
to deposit its contents into the glass vessel below ; that being 
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accomplished, the water was drawn off, and the tube recharged 
by water from the river, each particular charge being noted. 
This was successively repeated from the different conditions 
and stages of the river’s height and veloci ity, which very mate- 
rially effects the quantity of suspension, this, by a succession 
of such chargings and dischargings of the tin tube. amounting 
in all to 484 times, or, in the aggregate, to a column of water 
1.936 feet, from which column of water there was deposit- 
ed a column of sediment enclosed in three tubes of 44 inches. 
Assuming that, therefore, to be the true quantity and the true 
product of a column of river water of 23,232 inches, it neces 

sarily follows that as 44 is to 23,232, so is the quantity of 
sedimentary matter contained in the water to the volume of 
the river, or, in Other figures and words, the mean proportional 
quantity of sediment to the river is as | to 528. 

We have already ascertained the quantity of water annually 
discharged by the Mississippi river to be 14,883,360,636,880 
cubic feet, there must then be deposited from that quantity of 
water, 28,188,053,892 1-6 cubic feet of solid matter. 

In estimating, the delta of the Mississippi, they adopted for 
it the superfices assumed by Dr. Lyell, in his investigation of 
this subject, and will say with that gentleman that the delta 
of the Mississippi river comprehends all that great alluvial 
plain which lies below or to the south of what, until recently, 
was the first branching off or highest arm of the river called 
the Achafalaya. This delta is computed to contain a super- 
ficial area of 13,600 square miles. 

In deciding upon the depth of this quantity, we will adopt 
that which was assumed by Prof. Riddell on this subject, and 
say that it is of the average depth of one-fifth of a mile, or 
1,056 feet, inferred from that being the average depth of the 
Gulf of Mexico, from the Balize to the point of Florida. 

We find the computation, agreeable to the above data, that 
it would require a quantity not less than 400,378,429,440,000 
cubic feet, or 2,720 cubic miles of solid matter, to constitute 
this delta, having ascertained the quantity of solid matter 
annually brought down by the Mississippi river to be 28,188,- 
083,892 cubic feet, which would be equal to one square mile 
of the depth of 1,056 feet in 381 1-5 days, or one cubic mile 
in 5 years and 81 days—it therefore follows, that it would 
require a series of 14,203 4-5 years for the river to effect the 
‘nal formation of the present delta. 

The superficial area of the valley has been found to be about 
16,000 square miles, bounded by high lands on either side, 
‘fanging from 50 to 250 feet high above the level of the plain. 


Vout. 1—13. 
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Should this space therefore have been reduced or excavated by 
the river, as we assumed, it must have transported the diluvia] 
matter, and caused it to form part of its delta. Now, assum. 
ing the average height of the highlands above the plains to 
be 150 feet, we would therefore obtain 4544 cubic miles, 0; 
66,908,160,000,000 cubic feet of matter, as its proportionable 
contribution in the formation of the delta; the balance re. 
quired being 333,470,269,440,000 cubic feet to be derived from 
the reduction of other lands; the two sources being to each 
other as 1 to 5.98, or, by giving another expression to the 
same quantities, there is in the delta 2,720 cubic miles of 
matter: 4544 of which would be derived from the diluvian iy 
the excavation of this valley, the other portion would consist 
of 2,2654 cubic miles to be derived from other sources or the 
reduction of other lands. 

We have now traced this great river through a period of 
14,204 years, but how it was occupied before that time, or 
what was the condition of the country over which its waters 
passed, is more than we can safely venture to say—but, on 
particular examination of the bluffs which bound its present 
plain, it will be very difficult to resist the conviction that the 
river has great agency in depositing the upper and loamy stra- 
tum, which varies from a few feet to upwards of fifty in thick- 
ness, in all of which stratum there is abundance of land and 
fluviatile shells, such as those now found in the present de- 
posit from the river. 

We have found the age of that deposit to be not less than 
14,204 years, through all of which time the waters have been 
actively engaged in changing the face of the country, and 
transporting 2,720 cubic miles of its matter to a far distant 
location. The above may be said to comprehend all the te- 
quired particulars with respect to the waters of the Missis- 
Sippi river or its deposits, which your committee are at this 
time prepared to submit. 


Matuematics.—A report was made on Mathematics by Prof. 
Alexander. 


He proceeded to comment upon the general term which was 
used to designate that to which mathematical reasoning was 
applicable, viz: Quantity; and said that, in so far as mathe- 
matics had to do with it, it was that which admitted of the 
distinction of greater and less. Moreover, quantities were of 
the same species when, each in itself, exceeded its less in the 
self-same respect in which the other, in itself, exceeded 118 less, 
whatever might be true of the boundaries or limits of either. 
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Thus. a straight line and a curve were of the same specie 
since each exceeded its less in length; so, also, an hour anda 
minute, since each exceeded its less in duration. 

He observed, farther, that the only point of resemblance 
between quantities of different species may be found in the 
fact, that the distinction of greater and less was admissible in 
the case of every species; and hence it was possible to compare 
the ratio of the two quantities of one species with that of two 
quantities of another species. He then proceeded to the mor 
syecial consideration of the two great relations of things, tim 
and space—remarking that space might be described as that 
wherein there was some room for the separate existence of 
material substances; and duration as that wherein there may be 
room, in another sense, for the separate (and therefore succes 
sive) occurrence of events. 

Prof. A. proceeded to a lengthened comparison of finits 
quantities with the infinite, showing that if a plane was sup 
posed to extend through all Space, all the portion on one side 
of this plane must be regarded as being, in effect, that half of al! 
space; and all on the other side as being, in effect, the othe: 
half. The like would, however, be true if another such plane 
were to extend through space parallel to the first—though t 
what before constituted the one-half would be added all the 
space between the two planes, and the same subtracted from 
the other. Hence we must conclude that this intervening 
space, though boundless in some of its dimensions, must be 
regarded as good for nothing in comparison with half of all 
space; 7. e. the half in the sense already described. 

For like reasons, any finite portion of time must be regarded 
as nothing in comparison with either eternity past or eternity 
future; and thus we might, in some humble measure, discover 
how, in view of a mind which could grasp the whole, ‘‘a thou- 
sand years would be but one day, and one day as a thousand 
years. 

He last considered the question whether, if the visible crea- 
tion were annihilated, space would still exist, and concluded 
that we are not sufficiently accurate of such a state of things to 
determine with regard to it; but insisted that, in any event, 
space could not exist independent of the Great First Cause, in 
whose existence as it was, and is, and is to come, was to be 
found the one, the absolutely necessary truth, and that all others 
were contingent, just so far as He had made them so. 


LAKE Superion.—Fishes.—Comparisons.—Professor Agas- 
‘iz remarked, that it had been his good fortune, during the past 
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summer, to have opportunities, in company with several friends 
some of whom he now saw present—to explore the northern 
lakes, and more especially Lake Superior. His attention had 
been called particularly to fishes, a subject always of very 
great interest to him, and of which he had acquired at the 
lakes some new and valuable knowledge. His object, he ob- 
served, was not so much to effect a comparison between the 
fishes of the United States and Canada, as to ascertain their 
geographical distribution, and to satisfy himself whether they 
were INDISCRIMINATELY DISTRIBUTED through all these lakes, or 
whether there were differences in the localities where found. 

On carefully comparing, he found that the distribution was 
entirely different—that particular families are in some, and 
other families in another part, and that they never leave their 
peculiar locality. He finds that there are families in Lake 
Huron which are not in Lake Superior, and some in Lake 
Superior which do not move into the lower lakes, although 
the communication betwoen them is always open and easy. 
The fishes, then, of the several lakes are very different—an- 
ther illustration of the great law of distribution and localiz- 
ation. Prof. A. considers that these fishes originate where 
they are found; and it isa singular fact that they are gener- 
illy located in very similar positions with the fishes of Eu- 
rope—yet, although they so agree generally with the European 
varieties. they are greatly different in zoological characteris- 
tics; so that there can be no transportation of the separate 
varieties from one country to another, and there is no con- 
nection of the fresh-water fishes of Lake Huron with those of 
southern Europe—nor of Lake Superior with those of northern 
Kurope. (Prof. Agassiz proceeded to define these differences 
between them at length. In Lake Huron there are many of the 
perch family—none in Lake Superior, and so on.) 

It is well known, from geological data, that North America 
is the oldest continental land upon earth. The general an- 
cient character of this country is deeply impressed upon the 
mind of the active geologist, and he (Prof. A.) could not help 
feeling it when exploring the northern shore of Lake Superior. 
is it not remarkable that animals now exist which are old- 
fashioned in their external zoological character—and that they 
should be of the same type with animals long considered ex- 
tinct. It is in North America where the gar-pike live, and 
the gar-pike is the only representative of the periods whe 
that fish only lived! 

Among these fishes there are two types—one with smooth 
and the other with serrated scales, (Prof. A. explained by 
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blackboard diagrams;)—the serrated scales have usually tw 
dorsal fins. He had found in Lake Superior a new fish. with 
spines upon the aperaular bones, and all the scales warp and 
serrated, and, what has never been before observed in hard- 
scaled fishes, it has, like the salmon, an adipoise or fatty fin. 
Here, then, upon Lake Superior, we have these old-fashioned 
fishes upon this old soil. He considered it important to 
trace our living animals in their relation to the fossils. as also 
their geographical distribution. This country was unques- 
ibly first dry land, and the animals preserved seem to re- 
is of the olden ages. 


Uricin oF Woritps.—Mantell, in his Wonders of Geology, 


m@, SaVS: 


instructs us that in the original condition of the 


i 
, 
' 
i 


' n, the sun was the nucleus of a nebulosity or lumin- 
mass, which revolved on its axis, and extended far beyond 
the orbits of the planets; the planets as yet having no exist- 
ice. Its temperature gradually diminished, and, becoming 
mtracted by cooling, the rotation increased in rapidity, and 
mes of nebulosity were successively thrown off, in conse- 
ience of the centrifugal force overpowering the central at- 
traction. The condensation of these separate masses consti- 
tuted the planets and satellites. But this view of the conver- 
sion of gaseous matters into planetary bodies is not limited to 
our Own system; it extends to the formation of the innumer- 
ible suns and worlds which are distributed throughout the 
universe. The sublime discoveries of modern astronomy have 
shown that every part of the realms of space abounds in large 
expansions of attenuated matter, termed nebula, which are 
irregularly reflective of light, of various figures, and in differ 
eut states of condensation, from that of a diffused luminous 
mass to suns and planets like our own. 


Tue Sream Encine.—A correspondent of the Scientific 
American, a paper to which the people are largely indebted 
for valuable scientific intelligence, has culled the history of 
the rotary steam engine. ‘The first individual on record who 
‘pplied steam to the production of motion was Hero, the 
ider, who lived in Alexandria, Egypt, 130 years before Christ. 
His engine was propelled by steam from a kettle, and motion 


"as produced in the same manner as water propels Baker's 
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centrifugal mill. Six hundred and seventy years elapsed, 
after Hero made his rotary engine, before any other attempt 
was made to apply steam to useful purposes. In 1560 an 
engine, similar to Hero’s, was prepared by Mathusius, of 


Leipsic, to propel a turnspit. It was not, however, unti! 


1615, that particular attention was directed to the steam en- 
vine. In that yeara French engineer, named Dr. Caus, pub- 
lished a work, with a drawing exhibiting the application of 
steam to propel machinery. Dr. Caus also knew that a vacu- 
im could be produced by condensing steam. In 1629, Gio- 
vanni Branca, a mathematician at Rome, published ar account, 
with a drawing, of a new steam engine. It was not equal to 
that of Hero, but it shows the modern state of the steam en- 
cine in 1629, only two hundred and nineteen years ago. In 
1663 appeared the famous ‘‘century” of inventions, by the 
ingenious Marquis of Worcester, and he describes his steam 
ngine, which, however, was not a rotary, but simply to filla 
istern with water by steam. The first patent that was se- 
cured for a rotary engine was that of James Watt, the famons 
engineer. This was in 1769. There is no drawing accom- 
panying the first specification, which is very complex. The 
invention was a poor one, and the inventor laid it aside. 
There can be no doubt that it was very ingenious, but, taking 
it all together, it was a failure. In 1782 he obtained a patent 


for an engine that proved successful. 


Awna.ysis or Mitk.—The following is from the report o! 
‘he committee on cheese dairies, appointed by the New York 
Agricultural Soctety: 

The chief component parts of milk are those which, when 
eparated, are known as forming butter and cheese ; the resi- 
‘ue of which is called whey. These are distinguished by sci- 
entific persons as the butyraceous, or oily substance, producing 
ream, of which butter is composed; the cascous matter, 0! 
which cheese is formed, and scrum or whey. 

Cream forming-+++-+++-+++++-++++++- 4.5 parts of 100 


oe TT ee ere ee erceeecrcee 5D do 
Whey-ee-seeeeees ee -% 0 do 
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This can only convey a general idea of the component parts, 
for they must necessarily vary according to the quality of the 
milk. 

The analysis of skimmed cows’ milk is stated by chemists 
to be: 

Water-sssceecsescseeccoees eee GIS 75 parts of 100. 
Cheese, with a trace of butter, - 38.00 do 
Sugar Of milk-++-+-++-+-eeeeeee., 35.00 do 
Muriate of potash------+-++-+++,, .70 do 
Phosphate of potash------+-+--. 0.25 do 
Lactic acid, with acetate of potash, 6.00 do 
Earthy phosphates --++-+--++++++- 0.30 do 

Instruments have been invented, called Lactometers, for as- 
certaining the richness of milk in nearly the same manner as 
that employed for trying the strength of spirits. The differ- 

‘in the quality of milk between particular cows may thus 
be determined, but it does not show whether the caseous or 
yityraceous matter predominates. 


Nureitrion or Foov.—According to a memorial presented to 
‘he French minister, 100 pounds of wheat bread on an average 

mtains 30 pounds of nutritive elements—gluten and starch. 
Black bread much less. 

100 pounds of flesh, on the average, 51 pounds of nutritive 
matter, (according to Wohler,) fresh flesh seventy per cent. 
water, the remainder solid substance—fibrine. 

100 pounds of French beans, on an average, contain eighty 
per cent. nutrition. 

100 pounds of peas, eighty-three per cent. 

100 pounds of lentils, ninety-four per cent. 

100 pounds of beets pulse, eight per cent. 

100 pounds of carrots, fourteen per cent. 

100 pounds of potatoes, twenty-five per cent. 


Zinc.—Zinc forms the link between the brittle and the 
malleable metals. It is a modern discovery that at a tempera- 
ture of from 210° to 400° of Fahrenheit, it yields to the 
hammer, and may be drawn into wire, or extended into 
sheets. Ata very elevated temperature it may be pulverized, 
and, when in fusion, be minutely divided, by pouring it into 
water. In filings, or small particles, it is used to produce 
those brilliant stars and spangles which are seen in the best 
artificial fireworks. 
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CoaL.—Mineral coal dug from the earth, is organized carbon 
buried in ancient reeds and forests by the sinking down of the 
crust of the planet at particular points, and the washing in of 
earthy sediments above the submerged forests, to be consolj- 
dated into stratified or sedimentary rocks. The prodigious 
force of voleanic power, acting from below, upheaves all these 
strata, their cracks and wide fissures are washed into valleys 
by the ceaseless action of rain, frost, electricity, light, heat, 
and other meteoric influences; and thus they wear down solid 
rocks to coal beds, and often far below them. Carbon is the 
coal, which may be obtained alike from wood, straw, grain, 
flesh, and almost, if not quite every truly organized product of 
life. There is carbon enough in the carbonic acid which is 
chemically combined with lime in limestone rock, to cover the 
whole globe with a pure diamond 500 feet in thickness. While 
an immense gauntity of carbonic acid is discharged into the 
atmosphere from volcanoes and internal heat, acting like fire 
on limestone in a burning kiln, by which 100 lbs. lose 44 lbs. 
of gas; and yet old ocean keeps up nature’s great balance, by 
absorbing an equal quantity of carbonic acid gas to combine 
with the store of the earthy minerals below. 


InpiaAna Ooxrre.—A block of this rock being recently brought 
to Cincinnati, the Western Academy of Natural Science re- 
quested a communication in relation to it from Joseph Clark, 
who complied as follows: 


GenrLeMeN: As you requested me, at our last meeting, to 
furnish some remarks on the oolitic rock brought up the river 
lately, and of which, we are told, it is intended to build the 
columns of the Cathedral, I would observe, in the first place, 
that we must not confound this rock with the oolite formation 
of European geologists—they have been deposited at very dis- 
tant geological epochs from one another ; and whatever be the 
merits or demerits of any of the members of the English oolite, 
(the Portland stone, for exampie.) this rock of our great valley 
has nothing in common with them except the oolitic struc- 
ture. 

The oolite form:tion of England is deposited above the lias, 
or rather the lias belongs to it, and is its lowest member; and 
next above the oolite formation is deposited the chalk forma- 
tion, except where the great fresh water deposit, called the 
vealden, is wedged in between the two. 

But the oolitic rock, now under consideration, occurs in the 
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carboniferous or mountain limestone formation, below the coal 
measures. I have had small specimens of it for several years, 
and suppose, from its appearance, it will prove one of the 
most durable as it is one of the most beautiful of limestones, 
for building purposes ; for, though it is not so hard as our blue 
limestone, it may yet stand the weather as well, and the capa- 
bility of limestone to stand what is called weathering, depends 
in a great measure On the absence of all extraneous matter, 
all metalic oxydes, &c., and its being composed of pure car- 
bonate of lime, which this rock appears to be. 

Dr. Owen, in his report to the Legislature of Indiana, in 
1839, Says: ‘‘The series of oolitic limestones. a section of 
which may be seen in the bluff behind Leavenworth, Crawford 
county Indiana, extends from Oil Creek to near Indian Creek, 
and has a total thickness of over 150 feet.’’ He calls the se- 
ries the subcarboniferous group; only some of its beds are 
oolitic. 

The annexed table will give us some idea of the geological 
position of the oolitic rock of Leavenworth, also of the oolitie 
formation of England, beginning with our own blue limestone, 
and ascending up to the chalk formation :— 


9. The chalk formation. 
The oolite formation of Europe, not found in America. 
Lias. 
New red sandstone formation. 
The coal measures. 
The old red sandstone, or Devonian formation. 

. The carboniferous, or mountain limestone formation, in- 

cluding the oolitic rocks of Indiana, &c. 
2. The cliff limestone. 
1. The blue limestone of Cincinnati, &c. 


The name oolite is composed of two Greek words,—oon, an 
egg; and lithos,a stone. The small round particles of which 
the rock is composed have nothing organic in them; they are 
perfectly round, except when a little compressed. Many of 
them are hollow, so that when the stone is polished, those par- 
ticles that are cut in two look like little rings—they appear to 
have been formed mechanically by some peculiar rotatory or 
boiling motion, in an ocean charged with carbonate of lime, 
perhaps something like the manner in wiich pisolite is now 
being formed in some hot or boiling springs. 

The only fossils I have observed are small fragments of bi- 
valve shells, and small stems of crinoidea, with some pieces of 
coral—all of them belonging to the carboniferous formation. 
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Copprer.—One million three hundred and sixty-two thousand 
pounds of copper, have been shipped during the present season 
from Lake Superior. 

The shipment of copper this season by the Cliff Mining Co, 
(Lake Superior,) will yield at least $246,000, and will enable 
the company, after discharging its old debts and paying for its 
land, to divide to its stockholders $180,000. 


Tea, Corree AND Topacco.—Professor W. Parker, of the New 
York College of Physicians and Surgeons, at a recent clinical 
lecture, examined a man who was troubled with palpitation 
of the heart. The report states no physical signs of organic 
disease of the heart could be detected ; and hence we may con- 
clude, says Prof. C. ‘‘with much certainty, that all the cardiac 
disturbance is purely functional, depending on derangement of 
the digestive organs—and this organ depending on the free use 
of tobacco, tea and coffee, and confinement within doors.” 
What, then, are the indications of treatment? Shall we give 
physic in such a case? Will physic cure bad habits? Nota 
bit of it. Let the patient simply throw away his tobacco, his 
tea and coffee; adopt a plain, wholesome diet, and take regu- 
lar exercise in the open air, and he will soon be well; ina 
word, remove the causes of derangement and the effects will 


cease. 


Preserving Fruir.—The following, though late for this 
season, is valuable, and should be remembered by all who 
have fruit to preserve: 


In the first number of the Transactions of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society, there is an account of the new 
mode of preserving apples and pears. The inventor of the 
mode, M. Paquet, of Paris, has received from the Royal Soci- 
ety of Horticulture a medal. He presented, on the 12th of 
June, one hundred pears and apples, which, it is stated, not 
only preserved their beauty, freshness and flavor, but even 
their perfume. His fruit-house is described as a circular 
building, with an outer and inner wall—the size of the 
building being whatever is convenient. The distance be- 
tween the outer and and inner wall is about three feet six 
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inches. There are windows in both walls, a diffused light be- 
ing preferred to darkness. The inner room, which is the de- 
yository of the fruit, is kept at a constant temperature of 50 


legrees (Fahrenheit;) as low as 39 would not be injurious. 
but 66 to 73 destructive. Boxes are made with drawers of 
oak : that wood being easier to be cleaned from the remains of 
fruit which might decay, ‘‘In these drawers,’ says the ac- 
count, ‘‘the fruits are placed, with small intervals between 
each, on a slight bed, one-sixth of an inch thick, of saw-dust, 
not pine, which would communicate an unpleasant flavor.) 
highly dried in an oven, eight parts, and one part of very dry 
pulverised charcoal ; and with this mixture the interstices be- 
tween the fruits are filled to about two-thirds of their height, 
leaving one-third exposed.’ This mode is deemed greatly pre- 
ferable to keeping fruits in moss, cotton, paper, or other sub- 
stances. 

The fruit should be gathered with the greatest care, and not 
in the least bruised; the fairest and finest specimens selected. 
It should be gathered ten days before it is ripe. After it is 
gathered, it is directed to leave it in an open, airy situation, 
for about fifteen days, to sweat, and on no account to be wiped 
previous to being deposited in the fruit-house. 


Cream.—If cream, well wrapped in a cloth, is put into a 
hole in damp earth, and left there for about twenty-four hours, 
it will become clarified and turn into a substance neither but- 
ter nor cream, but which combines the qualities of both, and 
has very delicate and agreeable taste, provided the cream used 


is sweet and good. 


Marriacre ann Heattu.—In comparing the ages of the mar- 
ried and single, the ages of the single were computed from the 
age of twenty-two years; that of the married, from the age of 
sixteen in the female,’and seventeen in male, the lowest age at 
which any married person died. The calculations give as the 
mean age at death of the married----+-+++++++++++597, D4 years, 

= $6 single--+++++eese eres ee 42, 18 years, 
showing a difference in favor of the married to the extent of 
about fifteen years. 

The difference was still greater between the mean ages 0! 
the married and single males—being for the married males 96, 


‘9 years, and for the single males, only 38, 22 years. 
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CoNSIDERATIONS UPON THE NatTuRE AND TENDENCY OF Frez 
Institutions. By Freperick Grimke: Cincinnati, O. 


Tuts is a large octavo volume of 544 pages, neatly printed 
and divided into four books, of from six to eight chapters 
each. 

The world is in need of new books on this subject. There 
are many truths in relation to Government that have not yet 
found their way into works on this subject. The author before 
us has given the more popular view of free institutions than 
we find in European works, having written his work under the 
guidance of the Democratic spirit. He commenced the work 
in 1840 and closed it in 1846, about eighteen months before its 
publication. It was not, therefore, very hastily written, 
although many a work of less size has employed its author for 
a longer period. 

Without pausing to notice the many excellencies of this 
book at present, we will proceed to briefly point out some of 
its errors. 

On the seventh page of the chapter on the general views and 
difficulties in the science of government, we read :—‘ The 
general tendency, at the present day, is to substitute moral 
power in the place of physical force ; not because it is more 
convenient, but because it is more efficacious.’” We submit, if 
this is a good orthodox reason for the change: is it not rather 
because moral power is the only true governing power for 
human beings, and because physical force is simply the Right 
of Might ? 
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On page eight, we read:—‘‘ There can be but one form of 
covernment, although there may be ever so many varieties. 
We believe there can be more than one legitimate form of gor 
ernment—that is, a legitimate form which is adapted to the 
spirit and condition of the people. Strictly speaking, there 
can be but one true form for true men; but as long as men are 
not true, untrue forms are perfectly legitimate. The people are 
qualified for different forms, as they are qualified for different 
branches of learning ; it is a work fof progress, and one form 
adapted to any stage of progress is equally legitimate with 
another. , 

Again, in the next line, we read :-—‘‘ If I ventured to make a 
classification, it would be into the natural and artificial: 
forms, considering a Representative Republic as the only ex- 
ample of the first, and every other species as coming under the 
second division.’’ What right has the author to consider a 
Representative Republic the only natural form? Because the 
Governments of the United States are the best under the sun 
is no evidence that they are the only natural forms of govern 
ment. If we understand the matter aright, the only natural 
form is a pure Democracy—that is the only true form for true 
men ;—but as men are not yet true, they must institute some 
form that will accommodate an untrue state of society. If 
that isa natural form which is best adapted to the condition of 
the people, then are all forms natural when supported by a 
popular spirit in harmony with its tone. 

Chapter second treats of the foundation of government and 
the right of the majority to rule; chapter third, of the charac- 
ter and operation of elective governments ; chapter fourth is 
concerning the principle of equality-—to what extent it can be 
carried. On page forty-four of this chapter we read:— 
‘Knowledge is the instrument by which the interests of men 
are managed ; but it is not itself, at least in the highest de- 
gree, one of those interests.”” This is placing the physical 


above the mental in point of importance. Man is, or should 
be, more of a spirit than an animal ; and consequently, know- 
ledge being the highest interest of the soul, is the highest 
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interest of man. Food and clothing are not of greater conse. 


quence. 


Tus AmericAN ALMANAC AND Repository oF Userut Kyow.- 
Leper, for the year 1849. Boston: LittLte & Brows, 
Cincinnati: BrapLtey & ANTHONY. 

Turs is one of the most valuable publications that issue 
from the American press. It embraces much of the most im- 
portant matter that can come before the people—being prin- 
cipally statistical facts that are indispensable to a thorough 
study of all questions of public interest. In the American 
Almanac we have all the authentic facts touching the main 
branches of business, whether agricultural, commercial or 
financial—concerning its government, its increased expendi- 
tures, &c.—about education, pauperism, &c.—and indeed on 
almost every subject of which statistics are procured. The 
great fault in relation to this matter is, that but a small por- 
tion of the facts that might be obtained are collected. 

The following facts in relation to the operation of the new 
Postage law we glean from the Almanac. The total receipts 

, for the years mentioned were— 
- ++ $4,546,849 | 1844-++-..---+--- $4,237,288 
4,296,225 | 1845----+-+--e0+- 4,289,841 
Under the new law the receipts were— 
+++ ++B3,487,199 | 1847----- +--+ ++ 83,955,893 

Here we see quite a differenee between the receipts under 
the old and new laws. But the great increase from 1846 to 
1847, under the new law, affords every assurance that the 
cheap postage system will prove successful. The income 
from letters was, in— 

++ +$2,881,697 | 1847-.---++--- +++ $3,198,957 

Showing an increase in one year of $317,260, or above 11 
per cent. 

The expenditures of the Department for several years are as 


LLOWS;: 


oo +++ 84,135,052 | 1845...-.00.-00-- 84,310,782 
-++ 4,374,713 | 1846.----06--+2+-- 4,084,297 
4,297,867 | 1847-ccecceseeees 3,979,570 
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Here we see a greater dimunition of expenditures for 1846-7. 
under the new law, and a difference between the increase and 
expenditure of 1847 of less than $24,000, while the difference 
for 1846 was over $400,000. The difference for 1845. under 
the old law, was about $30,000; so that the Postoftice De part- 
ment pays more under the new than it did under the old law. 
The question of cheap postage is therefore solved. The De- 
partment will yield a large profit to the Treasury within a few 
years, when the rates can be still further reduced. 

The Almanac gives many interesting facts concerning the 
condition of the various States. The number of paupers re- 
lieved in Massachusetts, for 1847, was 18,717, of whom 7,034 
were foreigners, 6,383 of whom were natives of England and 
Ireland. It is computed that 2,501 foreign paupers come into 
the State during the year. The cost of pauperism to the peo- 
ple was $347,411 19, and of crime $40,087 30. 

In New York city 46,572 persons, or one-ninth of the whole 
population, received aid from the public, at an aggregate 
amount of $579,681,375. 

The common school fund of the State is $6,450,341 96, 
yielding an annual income of $411,260 62. 

We hope all interested in procuring exact information will 
devote a portion of time to the collection of statistics. We 
would call the attention of the Government to the subject, 
urging the importance of making the statistical collections of 
those taking the census more ample and satisfactory. 


Tee Lire or Martin Lutuer: Selected from Original Autho- 
rities. With 16 Engravings. By Moritz Meurer. Trans- 
lated from the German by a Pastor of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church. New York: H. Lupwia & Co. 


Tut biography of this Priest and Prophet to the people is 
as good to the reader’s soul as a prop to an inclining sapling. 
It gives strength to the weak spirit, supports the falling, and 
makes one feel like being himself an identical human being. 
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Whatever Luther was, he was with a certainty ; he made his 
mark on every thing he touched. If a monk, he was the most 
monkish of his tribe—and if one, by monastic exercises and 
self-crucifiction, could obtain salvation, he would be Surely 
saved. If he took a stand against any existing Power it was 
an immovable one; the more he was opposed the stronger he 
became. From a most devoted worshipper of the Pope he be- 
came his most bitter enemy. None but a Luther could 
have accomplished what he did at that period of the world. 
But not to prolong this notice, we will give a short account 
of his marriage with Catharine Von Bora. As late as 1524, at 
the advanced age of 42, Luther did not think of marrying. 
When prompted on this subject, he said he was ‘‘undoubtedly 
in the hgnd of God, as his creature, whose heart he could 
change, and change again, kill and make alive, every moment and 
hour. But as my heart has thus far been inclined, and is stil! 
inclined, it will not come to pass that I shall take a wife. Not 
as though I do not feel my flesh or my sex, for I am not of wood 
or stone ; but my thoughts are not directed to marrying, be- 
cause I daily expect to be put to death, or to be executed as a 
heretic. Therefore, I shall not set God a limit for His work in 
me, neither persist in my own views; I trust, however, that 
God'will not suffer me to live long.’”’ But it was ordered oth- 
erwise ; for while Luther was endeavoring to betroth the for- 


5] 


mer nun, Catharine Von Bora, to Dr. Gotz, she protested 
against it, and begged of Armsdorf, Luther’s intimate friend, to 
prevail upon him to desist from this project ; that if he or 
Luther desired her for a wife she would not refuse, but Dr. 
Gotz could not have her. Luther being informed of this, and 
having, moreover, heard Dr. Jerome Schurf remark—<“ If this 
monk should take a wife, the world and the devil himself would 
laugh, and his cause would be utterly ruined, he, in order to 
vex the world and the devil, as well as to comply with the wish 
of his father, who had advised him to marry, took said Catha- 
rine to wife.’ This marriage gave great opportunity to his 
enemies to clamor against him; and even his friends were per- 
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plexed at it. To quiet his friends Luther said :—*< If my mar- 
riage is the work of God, what marvel is it that the flesh takes 
offence at it; does it not even take offence that God, the Crea- 
ior, offers his flesh as a ransom and food for the salvation of the 
world? If the world did not take offence at us, I would take 
offence at it, and fear that what we do is not of God. Now 
that it is offended and displeased at me, I satisfy and comfort 
myself through it.” 


Lire, Lerters AND Lirerary Memoirs or Joun Keats. Edited 
by RicuAkp Moncton Mitnes. New York: G. Purnam. 
Iris generally supposed that the grief occasioned by the Quar- 

terly’s savage review of Keats’ early poetical efforts produced 

his death. His nature was most sensitive and his constitution 
most delicate, which makes it reasonable to suppose that abuse 
of this kind might bear too harshly upon him. But this volume 
reveals an entirely different cause for his premature decline 
and death, and that he was not ‘ snuffed out by an article.” 

He died of a sorer disease of the heart than a random poignard 

canmake. From Naples he thus wrote to a friend :—*‘* The 

persuasion that I shall see her no more will kill me. My dear 

Brown, | should have had her when I was in health, and I 

should have remained well. I can bear to die—I cannot bear 

‘to leave her. Oh, God! God! God! Every thing that I have 

in my trunks that reminds me of her goes through me like a 

spear. The silk lining she put in my travelling cap scalds my 

head. My imagination is horribly vivid about her—I see her— 

l hear her. There is nothing in the world of sufficient inter- 


esi to divert me from her a moment.” 


Tat American Femae Ports, with Biographical and Critical 
Notices. ByCarouine May. Philadelphia: 1848. Bran 
LEY & Antuony, Cincinnati. 

A work that shall do justice to the female poets of Ameri- 
ca will be a most interesting one; for in no portion of the 
world, at any time, have the females so successfully courted 


the Muses. We have not merely our ‘ bright particular star,” 


Vout. 1I—13 
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but a whole galaxy of female geniuses, whose influence is fel; 
by the whole people. 

This book opens witha notice of Mrs. Anne Bradstreet, the 
earliest female poet of America, who was born in England in 
1612, came to this country when sixteen years of age, and died 
in 1672. <A passage from a poem, entitled Contemplations, 
is given, from which we take the first stanza to show some- 
thing of her pith: 


! wist not what to wish, yet sure, thought J, 
If so much excellence abide below, 
How excellent is He that dwells on high! 
Whose power and beauty by his works we know. 
Sure He is Goodness, Wisdom, Glory, Light, 
That hath this under world so richly dight : 
More Heaven than Earth was here, no winter and no night. 


Then comes a notice of Jane Truell, born in Boston in 1708: 
then Anne Eliza Bleecker, born in New York in 1752, and died 
in 1783. She was a melancholy poet. In her Lines to Grief 
we find the following stanzas : 


Fallacious Pleasure’s tinsel train 
My soul rejects with scorn ; 

If higher joys she can’t attain, 
She’d rather choose to mourn. 


For bliss superior she was made, 
Or for extreme despair ; 

If pain awaits her past the dead, 
Why should she triumph here ? 


Margaretta V. Faugeres, daughter of Mrs. Bleecker, then is 
noticed as possessing much more power than her mother. 
Then comes that remarkable poet, Phillis Wheatly, who was 
stolen from Africa when seven years of age, and sold to a mer- 
chant of Boston, who, in consideration of her virtues, released 
her from all labor and care. In 1772, when only nineteen 
years of age, she published a volume of poems. 

Then Mercy Warren, the daughter of James Otis Barnstable, 
and wife of Gen. James Homer, of Plymouth, is noticed. She 
published three poetical works, The Adulator, The Group, and 
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2 volume containing two tragedies, The Sack of Rome and The 
Ladies of Castile. We quote the following lines : 


Happy, thrice happy, that exalted mind, 

Who, Jeaving Earth and all its cares behind, 

Has not a wish to ruffle or control 

The equal temper of his tranquil soul, 

Who, on a retrospect is safe within ; 

No private passion, nor a darling sin, 

Can check his hopes when death’s insatiate power 
Stands hovering on the last decisive hour. 


Jut we must dismiss this book. If we were not disposed to 
chink that a female would even be just to her own sex, we 
would complain because she has not mentioned ‘‘ Amelia,” Mrs. 
Nichols, nor the Misses Carey, who deserve as honorable men- 
tion as any she has noticed. Sarah J. Clarke receives a long 
notice, while Mrs. R. 8. Nichols is not mentioned! Was Car 
oline May ignorant of these brilliant authors? Has she no‘ 
heard of Miss Alice and Miss Phebe Carey, whose exquisit 
writings have been current throughout the length and breadth 
of the land for two or three years past ? 


Tue Putpir Orators oF France anv SwitzeRLAnn. Sketches 
of their Character and Specimens of their Eloquence. By 
Rev. Rogert TurnspuLy. New York: 1848. Brapiey & 
Anruony, Cincinnati. 

Tus book opens with a notice of Bossuet, who was born in 
1627, and became celebrated as a divine, and particularly dis- 
tinguished in the department of sacred eloquence, the Funeral 
Oration. He was a profound reviewer, a severe critic, and a 
thorough logician. He is contrasted with Fenelon as a man o! 
stern, convincing power, while the latter enticed us by his 
gentleness and purity. Hence the remark: * Bossuet proves 
religion, but Fenelon makes us love it.” 

Bossuet’s funeral oration for the Prince of Conde is given, 
and a rich specimen in every respect. 

Flechier, born in 1632, is next noticed. He was the son 0: 
a tallow-chandler, and not ashamed of his origin. When som< 
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one expressed surprise that the son of a tallow-chandler should 
each the Episcopal chair, he said: ‘‘ With your way of think- 
ing, if you had been the son of a tallow-chandler, you would 
have remained a tallow-chandler all your life.”” In the disas- 
‘rous winter of 1709 he expended nearly all his fortune for the 
poor, and when reminded of the unpleasant position in which 
his course might place him, he said: ‘* What you say is per- 
haps true; but do you think we are bishops for nothing’ 
When Flechier died, Fenelon said: ‘*‘ We have lost our mas- 
ter.”’ 

Baureadloue was born in the same year with Flechier. 

Fenelon was born in 1651. All know something of the pure 
Fenelon. 

Sketches of Massilon, Saurin, Vinet, Monad, Grandpierre, 
Lacordaire, Morle, D Aubigne and Gaussen complete the volume. 


Maw ann nts Motives. By Georce Moore, M. D., Member of 


the Royal College of Physicians, g&c., Ge. ‘<I live to 

move.”’—Sir J. Davies, 1844. New York: 1848. Brapiey 

& Antuony, Cincinnati. 

Dr. Moore has taken up his pen in earnest. His eloquent 
work, entitled The Mind and Body, was much admired and ex- 
tensively read both in Europe and this country. The present 
work indicates a long period of study, and a large fund oj 
thought in the field which the author occupies. He is earnestly 
religious, and is bringing before the public, in a popular form. 
many truths that would starve in other hands. 

We have room for only a few brief notices of a few points. 

On page sixteen we read: ‘‘The men of old were not minors 
in humanity. If we may judge from what Moses has written, 
he was as great a man as Newton.”’ He was doubtless a greate! 
man than Newton, considering the period of time in which he 
‘ived ; but Moses was rather made a representative of all the 
wisdom of that age—of all the received teachings of all the 
signs of the times, and, therefore, we cannot conclude that the 
men of old were not minors as compared with the men of the 
present. 
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On page thirty-one we read:—*‘ Our Maker teaches us by 
what he has actually done for us both in body and spirit: He 
does not demand our allegiance but on palpable evidence and 
conviction.” This is am important truth—important because 
little taught. It amounts to the doctrine of Finney, in hi 
Systematic Theology, that each is bound to obey only when he 
is able to see and feel it his duty to obey; that every one is 
judged according to his capability—is responsible in propor- 
tion to his development. All men are not accountable alike: 
but ‘of him to whom much is given much will be required.”’ 

On page thirty-four we are informed that “It is the man 
himself that perceives, thinks and determines; but the power 
to perceive, think, and determine, cannot be predicated of the 
body or any part of it.” If we understand the subject, we 
cag predicate the power of the mind only on the developments 
f the body as premises. We are aware that, did we know 
nothing of mind, and with our first thoughts were presented 
with a human body, we could not conclude, at first, that 
thought is a necessary consequence of such an organization. 
But we learn all first truths from experience, and accordingly 
see that the developments of the body indicate the mental 
power, and consequently we can ‘ predicate” of the body the 
‘power to perceive, think and determine.” 

On page eighty-nine we are informed concerning the rapid- 
ity of mental action :—‘‘ We will move the foot, for instance, 
and it obeys us in the 1,200,000,000th of a second, and im- 
pression power without becomes ours at the same rate.” 

On page one hundred and thirteen we read on this point:— 
‘* The rapidity of our mental proeesses seems to require au 
electric, or some similar medium, by which they may be 
effected in connection with the body, since they result so in- 
stantaneously that the will to move, for instance, and the mo 
tion are simultaneous. Professor Wheatstone has proved 
that electricity, like light, travels at the rate of 192,000 
tiles in a second: and this appears to be an agency sufliel- 
ently subtle to answer all the purposes of the soul as an ac- 
tive being.” 
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Tue PLranetany AND SteLLar Woruips: A Popular Exposition 
of the Great Discoveries and Theories of Modern Astronomy. 
In « Series of Ten Lectures. By O. M. Mirene tr, Directoy 
of the Cincinnati Observatory. New York: Baker & Scrip. 
wer, 1848. 336 pp. and 17 plates. 


We have read this work with unalloyed pleasure. Nothing 
can be simpler and nothing more complete than its plan ; 
sothing clearer and more eloquent than its language. It is 
‘he most poetical work of science, or most scientific work of 
poetry, we remember ever to have read. It takes us through 
Heaven—the Heaven of Astronomy—gradually, easily, natur- 
ally. It does what is so commonly left undone, it makes us 
relish the information it gives, by first stating the problem, 
the riddle, which that information is to solve. Who is it 
ihat teaches and writes, knowing the fondness of the human 
mind for puzzles, conundrums, and difficulties to be overcome, 
ase the system of instructing by problems so little? Her- 
schei’s popular treatise on Astronomy, and even the far more 
popular works of Dick and Nichols, fall far short of the work 
before us in interest, because those writers failed to develope, 
as Mitchell has done, the natural progress of inquiry, the nat- 
ural sequence of problems in relation to Astronomy. 

Beginning with the puzzle presented by the most obvions 
changes in the skies—the movements and variations of the 
moon—the writer goes on to those of the sun and planets, 
‘o the resulting theories of the universe—the wonderful 
mechanism imagined by Ptolemy, the bold theory of Coperni- 
cus—the guesses of Kepler—the demonstrations of Galileo— 
the sublime, demonstrated theory of Newton. Then, turning 
ack with Newton as a guide, he applies the one law of gravi- 
ation to sun, moon and stars, and shows how from that law 


D 
b4 
t 


flow perpetual change and yet unceasing stability. Then 
come the later discoveries among the planets, the cometary 
system, the mystery of the stellar universe with its nebule— 
the theories of Herschel and the grand suggestions of Madler. 

Such is the outline of Professor Mitchell’s volume, and the 
execution of his plan is as complete as the conception is 
happy. Never before have we seen the dark places of science 
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made light without the use ef great A B, and little x y. In- 
deed, we almost doubt—such is the force of habit—the ortho- 
doxy of explanations that are as intelligible as any other 
English. We hesitate to believe that the great feature of 
the one perfect physieal science can be made plain without 
triangles, circles and arcs. 

Perhaps, at some future day, we may return to this work, 
which, we rejoice to hear, has so soon passed to a second 
edition. No work on the subject is as well fitted, we believe, 
to schools, popular libraries, and general reading. Mean- 
while, we suggest to the writers and publishers one improve- 
ment, a complete index. Had there been one, we could have 
said many more things in its favor, for we should have known 
where to look for them. 


Scnoo. ARcHIT¥CTURE; or Contributions to the Improvement of 
School-Houses in the United States. By Henry Barnarp, 
Commissioner of Public Schools in Rhode Island. New 
York: A. 8S. Barnes & Co. Cincinnati: H. W. Dersy & 
Co., 1848. 369 pp., 212 plans. 

No work can discuss a more important topic than this 
one. Life depends very greatly on education, and education 
on school architecture. Change the arrangements of the 
house in which human beings are trained, and you change 
their training ; as that varies the life henceforth varies, anda 
wise or foolish disposition of seats, and supply of air, may 
give you healthy children well trained, or invalids and ignor- 
amuses ;—truth is said to be at the bottom of a well, but if 
the carbonic gas is allowed to gather there we can never reach 
truth. 

Mr. Barnard presents us, Ist, school-houses as they are—in 
other words, the last relics of the dark ages; 2d, the common 
mistakes made in such houses; 3d, the great principles as to 
location, size, light, air, temperature, seats and desks, accom- 
modation for teachers, apparatus, libraries and yards; 4th, he 
gives us the plans and arrangements of the wise men of our 
day, and this portion of his volume, occupying 268 pages, is 
invaluable to teachers and school directors. Here is every 
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detail relating to building, furnishing and arranging, given by 


a man who, in knowledge of the subject, is second to no one 
in the United States. 

And let it be kept in mind that parents should know how 
their children may be, and should be, and are placed in 
schools; school directors in this land are chosen by parents; 
let, then, every father look for this work as he would for a 
specific against the cholera, for it may be a preventive of the 
worst known epidemic, the school distemper, far worse than 
the jail fever. 


Historie pe Dix Ans, 1880-1840. Par M. Lovis Branc. 
Septieme edition. Paris, Pacnrrre: 1848. Tomes 1-5. 


Histoire pE LA Revo.tution Francaise. Par M. Louis Branc, 
Tomes 1-2. Paris: Cuez Lane.ois ann Secierca, 1847. 
pp. 992 and 496. 


Hap we time and space, we should like to go into a thor- 
ough exposition of what we believe to be Louis Blanc’s merits 
as a thinker and writer. However low his merits in political 
economy, as an historian he appears to us to be among the 
most able of the age. His account of the commencement of 
Louis Phillippe’s reign,—a work which was to have been con- 
tinued so as to include the whole career of that monarch,—is 
not surpassed in distinctness, vivid portraiture, animated des- 
cription and excellence of style by the writings of his most 
celebrated contemporaries. It is partizan, but so are all good 
histories which relate to the times of the authors themselves. 
After writers can be impartial, but the penman of a memoir 
must have enough interest and feeling to be on one side or the 
other of mooted questions, or he will be so tame as to be 
worthless. A partizan is a better witness than a blockhead, 
or a blockheart either. And Louis Blanc, though in writing 
of his own day, he is a partizan and an advocate, is as impét- 
tial as can be hoped for when he speaks of by-gone days. 
His Revolution of 1789 contains sketches of Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, Mirabeau, and their contemporaries, as fair and just as 
they are original and suggestive. And no writer upon that 
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revolution, not even Carlyle, appears to us to invite so much 
thought as this little radical and rebel of France. His ac- 
count of the old revolution goes back to the Reformation. and 
from that time he traces the progress of Individualism in 
every department of life. His account of the Scotch specula- 
tor, Law, his character of Rousseau and his teachings, his 
picture of Neckar, his delineation of the Court of Marie 
Antoinette, his development of the Masons and Mystics, are 
all most admirable. We cannot, of course, answer for the 
volumes, eight in number, which are yet to come, but we do 
not hesitate to say that the two before us are worth more than 
any other two on that inexhaustible subject which we have 
ever seen; they show deeper research, more genius, and a 
better understanding of the philosophy of the whole matter. 


HisrorrRE PuHILOosoPpHIQqUE pu Reene vE Lovis XV. _ Par le 
Comte DE TocquEVILLE. Deuxieme edition. Tomel and 2. 
Paris: AMYET. 

Tuese volumes are full, exact, and we presume accurate ; 
but after reading Lamartine and Louis Blanc they seem tame 
and superficial. Compare De Tocqueville’s account of the 
great Mississippi bubble with Louis Blanc’s, for instance, and 
it is as common-place and barren as the last year’s almanac, 
De Tocqueville hovers on the surface of the phenomenon, and 
never even suggests any need of an explanation, while Louis 
Blane dives at once for a theory, and brings you one, true or 
false ; and it matters little which, for in either case the reader 
of thinking habits is set to thinking, led to inquire, and comes 
out of the inquiry with some ideas, in place of a bundle of 
dead facts. De Tocqueville’s work, however, fills a void in 
French history, and must always remain valuable to the stu- 
dent who has not access to the original memoirs and materials. 


Tue West. Jts Commerce and Navigation. By James HALL. 
Cincinnati: 1848. 


Tuts book contains a large amount of valuable information 


in relation to the condition and resources of the West. It 
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shows the progress of Agriculture and Commerce in this great 
valley. In 1834 we had 230 steamboats, in 1842 we had 
150, in 1843 the number was put at about 600, and in 1848 
the author estimates them at 1200. The aggregate value of 
property annually afloat on our Western waters is put at 
$450,000,000, which, divided by 11,000,000, the probable 
number of inhabitants of this valley, gives a trifle over $40 
per head. This, compared with the calculations of Hon. Geo, 
Tucker and Ezra C. Seaman, is very high. Their estimates for 
1840 give $295,691,973 as the aggregate value produced in 
this valley, and 6,614,485 as the population. The population 
has increased ninety per cent., according to Col. Abert’s esti- 
mate, in his report to the Chicago Convention, and we must 
calculate about the same increase of productions, which gives 
for 1847, &8561,803,748 as the whole amount produced in the 
West. This divided by 11,000,000, the population, gives over 
$55 per head—allowing only $10 per head for home consump- 
tion; for Mr. Hall’s estimate of the uggregate value of im- 
ports and exports, subtracted from the whole amount pro- 
duced, gives the home consumption. Now, the people con- 
sume in provisions more than $10 each, per year; there is, 
therefore, some miscalculation somewhere. If Mr. Hall’s es- 
timate be a little too high and Mr. Seaman’s a little too low, 
we shall readily make the difference. The people, great and 
small, consume in provisions about the value of $15 per year. 


In this book we are glad to see John Fitch, the great steam- 
boat inventor, properly noticed. On page 121 is this remarka- 
ble prediction from one of his journals: ‘‘ The day will come 
when some more powerful man will get fame and riches from 
my invention; but nobody will believe that poor Joun Firce 
can do any thing worthy of attention.” An anecdote is told 
of Fulton much in the same prophetic spirit. About the time 
he was building his first steamboat at Pittsburgh, he travelled 
over the mountains in company with some young gentlemen 
from Kentucky. The travellers became familiar before atriv- 
ing at their journey’s end, and the young men playfully rallied 
Fulton about his steam pretensions, asking him if he could 
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not do this and that by steam. At length, as they were pass- 
ing over the most difficult portion of the mountainous route, 
he said, ‘‘The day will come, gentlemen—I may not live to 
see it, but some of you who are younger probably will—when 
carriages will be drawn over these mountains by steam en- 
gines at a rate more rapid than that of a stage upon the 
smoothest turnpike.”’ The laughter created by this prediction 
need not be described. The visionary inventor did not antici- 


pate as much as has been realized. 


The book before us is somewhat crude in its arrangement. 


Some passages are repeated either verbatim or in substance 
several times, a few contradictions occur, and the author did 
not bring calculations down to as late a period as he might 
have done. He has not directed sufficient attention to the 
commerce of the lakes, and the city of Cincinnati occupies too 


much space to rebut a presumption of partiality. 


Progress oF Nations. Supplement to Essays on the Progress 
of Nations, in productive industry, civilization, population 
and wealth, illustrated by statistics. By Ezra C. Seaman, 
No. 2. New York: 1848. 


Tuis is a most valuable book. It condenses all the statis- 
tics of the leading nations of the earth, exhibits their progress 
in population, wealth, and the various branches of industry. 
lt is a matter of deep regret that a more complete system of 
collecting statistics is not adopted, for surely they are the 
most valuable matter that can go before the public; and yet 
there is no branch of information in which there is so great 
deficiency. 

We will give a few facts from the book before us. Ohi® 
is set down as third in agriculture in 1840; New York has 
$199.804,000, Pennsylvania %372,860,000, and Ohio $223,- 
266,000 invested in agriculture. The annual income of New 
York from agriculture, is given at $71,177,210, and that of 
Ohio at $35,723,200. The income of Ohio, from this branch, 
gives 16 per cent. as the capital, and of New York a trifle 
over 14 per cent. This shows clearly, to our apprehension, 
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that the reward of labor diminishes as capital increases,—<; 
least, as the price of land—which constitutes the main ele. 
ment of agricultural capital—increases, so the wages of labor 
decrease. Mr. Seaman is not responsible for these per cent, 
calculations and deductions. 

Ohio is number five in manufactures—her capital in this 
branch being $15,724,000; New York $64,969,000; Massa- 
chusetts $48,532,000; Pennsylvania $49,123,000; and Cop. 
necticut 16,040,000. The annual increase of New York from 
this branch is $47,228,257, while that of Massachusetts was 
$40,449,501, being 75 per cent. for the former and 85 per cent. 
for the latter—showing, again, that where there is the largest 
amount of capital invested—all other things being equal— 
there the least amount of profit is realized, and, consequently, 
the laborer feels more the pressure of the capitalist seeking a 
larger per cent. on his investment. 

In conclusion, we cannot avoid pressing the great im- 
portance of accurate statistical information on all subjects. 
The age demands it, and energy and promptitude are all that is 
requisite for the amplest collections. Let societies be organ- 
ized in every section of the country for this purpose, and a@ 
fund of information can be collected that will settle many 
questions that are now disputed. 


Hunt’s Macazine: Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine and Com- 
mercial Review, conducted by Freeman Hunt. Published 
Monthly. Vol. 19: October, 1848: No.4. New York: 142 
Fulton street. 


In this number of the Merchants’ Magazine we find the 
following interesting statistical calculations, by J. W. Scott, 
of Ohio, formerly the able editor of the Toledo Blade: 


Let us make some comparisons of the leading eastern and 
western cities. New York was commenced nearly 200 years 
before it increased to 100,000 people. Cincinnati, according 
to Governor Bebb, has now, fifty years from its commence- 
ment, 100,000 inhabitants. Boston was 200 years in acquit- 
ing its first 50,000. New York, since 1790, when it numbered 
33,131, has had an average duplication every fifteen years. 
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would make her population in 1850, 530,096. This is very 
near what it will be, including her suburb, Brooklyn. 

Cincinnati has, on the average, since 1800, when it had 750, 
doubled her numbers every seven years. 


NEW YORK. 


530,096 


CINCINNATI. 


6,000 48,000 
12,000 ¢ 96,000 
24,000 


It appears from this table. that, on the average of fifty years, 
Cincinnati, the leading interior town, has doubled her popu- 
lation every seven years; while New York, on the average of 
sixty years, has scarcely doubled hers in every period of fifteen 
years. If New York is compared with Cincinnati during the 
same fifty years, it will be seen that the period of her duplica- 
tion averages over fifteen years. She had, in 1800, 60,489. 
Doubling this every fifteen years, she should have, in 1850, 
nearly 650,000. This number will exceed her actual popula- 
tion more than 100,000, whereas Cincinnati in 1850 will cer- 
tainly exceed 96,000. 

Let us now suppose that, for the next fifty-four years after 
1850, the ratio of increase of New York will be such as to 
make a duplication every eighteen years, and that of Cincinnati 
every ten years. New York will commence with about 500,- 
000, which will increase by the year— 


1868 to-- 1,000,000 | 1886 to-- 2,000,000 | 1904 to--4,000,000 


Cincinnati will commence in 1850 with at least 100,000, 
which will double every ten years; so that in— 
1860 it will be 200,000 | 1890 it will be 1,600,000 


|) er 400,000 | 1900 © sees 3,200,000 
isso 800,000 | 1904 s< 1,066,667 


The resulting figures look very large, and to most readers, 
will appear extravagant. 

Let us suppose the duplication of New York, for the next 
100 years, to be effected on an average of twenty years, and 
that of Cincinnati of twelve years— 


NEW YORK IN 
1850---. 500.000 | 1890---- 2,000,000 | 1930---- 8,000,000 
1870---- 1,000,000 | 1910---- 4,000,000 | 1959---- 16,000,000 
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CINCINNATI IN 


1850--+- 100,000] 1886---- 800,000 | 1922---- 6,400,009 
1862-.--- 200,000 | 1898---- 1,600,000 | 1934.... 12,800,000 
1874---- 400,000 | 1910---- 3,200,000 | 1946--.- 25,600,000 


This looks like carrying the argument to absurdity; but if 
these two leading cities be allowed to represent all the cities 
in their sections respectively, the result of the calculation js 
not unreasonable. It is not beyond possibility, and is no; 
even improbable. 

The growth of the leading interior marts, since 1840, has 
been about equal to the average growth of Cincinnati for fifty 
years past. This growth, for the last eight years, according to 
the best information to be obtained, has been more than 115 
per cent., as the following table will show:— 


1840. 1848. 1840. —‘1848. 
Cincinnati--- 46,000 95,000 | Detroit 9,000 17,000 
St. Louis---- 16,000 45,000 | Milwaukie - 2,000 15,000 
Louisville --- 21,000 40,000] Chicago ---- 5,000 17,000 
Buffalo 18,000 42,000 | Oswego---- 5,000 11,000 
Pittsburgh--- 31,000 58,000 | Rochester - - 20,000 30,000 
Cleveland--- 6,000 14,000 
Columbus --- 6,000 14,000 Total---- 191,000 412,000 
Dayton 6,000 14,000 








The growth of the exterior cities for the same period has been 
about 38 per cent., according to the following figures :— 


1840. 1848. 1840. 1848. 
New York-- 312,000 425,000 | Savannah----11,000 14,000 
Philadelphia 228,000 350,000 | Mobile 12,000 12,000 
Baltimore -- 102,000 140,000 | Brooklyn ----36,000 72,000 
New Orleans 102,000 102,000 | Portland.---15,000 24,000 
Boston---- 93,000 130,000 
Charleston- 29,000 31,000 Total---- 940,000 1,300,000 








The census for 1840 is our authority for that year. For 
1848, we have late enumerations of most of the cities. The 
others we estimate. 


There are doubtless a few inaccuracries in the detail, but not 
enough to vary the result in any important degree. 

In the aggregate our interior cities, depending for their 
growth on internal trade and home manufacture, increase three 
times as fast as the exterior cities, which carry on nearly al! 
the foreign commerce of the country, and monopolize the home 
commerce of the Atlantic coast. 
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Oration: by E. L. Macoon; delivered July 4th, 1848, at the 
ig the corner-stone of the Ohio Mechanics’ Institute, Cin- 


layin 

cinnati. 

In this pamphlet we find some valuable facts concerning the 
advancement of eminent men under difficulties, which we will 
condense. 

Moses and David were shepherds; the first Apostles were 
fishermen and tent makers; Jesus was a carpenter's son; Cleon, 
successor of Pericles, was a tanner; Demosthenes a cutler; Cin- 
cinnatus a plowman; Terence, the noble poet, the slave of Pub- 
lius; Justin the great Emperor of Rome was a herdsman’s 
boy in Thrace ; Pertinax was an artificer; Diocletian the son of 
a scrivener; Valentinian of a rope-maker; Probus ofa gardner; 
Maximin of a wheel-wright; Arsaces, founder of the Parthian 
dynasty, was the son of a herdsman; Agathocles of a potter; Iph- 
icrates, of a cobbler; Suvius Tullius of a French slave; and 
Tamerlane of a goat-herd. Lord Chancellor King, of England, 
was a grocer until the middle of his life. Chief Justice Pratt, 
of New York, was a carpenter by trade. George Canning was the 
son of an actress; Sir Robert Peel began life a cotton-spinner; 
Richard Hargreaves, inventor of the spinning-jenny, in 1767, 
was a weaver. Sir Richard Arkwright was a barber; Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy was the son of a poor wood-carver and an appren- 
tice to an apothecary. West, the great American painter was 
the son of an obscure Quaker, too poor to buy canvass and co- 
lors. Count Rumford was a farmer of Massachusetts ; Fulton 
was a portrait-painter of obscure origin ; Columbus a Genoese 
pilot; Franklin the son of a tallow-chandler; Bowditch a com- 
mon seaman, who used to sail from the New England ports. 
Dr. Carey, the first missionary to India, Roger Sherman, the 
renowned statesman, and Dr. Worcester, the late distinguished 
philanthropist of Massachusetts, were all shoemakers; an oc- 
cupation which Coleridge said has produced a greater number 
of eminent men than any other trade. 

In conclusion, we will remark that nearly all the lawyers of 
this city, who have obtained any considerable distinetion, were 
the sons of laboring men—of mechanics or farmers. 
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Tur West: Jts Soil, Surface, and Productions. By James 
Hatt. Cincinnati: Rosinson & Jones. pp. 260. 


We notice this book for the sake of the very interesting 


chapter on the Prairies. We call attention to the cause that 
produced them. The author supposes first the vegetation to 
have been of a rank kind, and in the autumn was swept off by 
fires sufficiently violent to destroy all bushes or saplings that 
might grow up into trees. The grass growing to an extraor- 
dinary size kept the advantage over the young sprouts, ané 
those which did spring up in spite of the enemy were cut 
down in the autumnal fire. In the bottom lands, and along 
the margins of streams, the grass and herbage remained green 
until late in the autumn, in consequence of the moisture of the 
soil. Here the fire would stop, for want of fuel; the shrubs 
would escape the fire year after year, and the outer bark ac- 
quire sufficient hardness to protect them. The margins of the 
streams thus becoming fringed with thickets that, by shading 
the ground, would destroy the grass and prevent the moisture 
of the soil from being rapidly evaporated; so that the fallen 
leaves would not become dry so early in the season as the grass 
of the open plains, and the fire would here find but little fuel. 
These thickets thus grew up into strips of forests, which con- 
tinued to extend until they reached the high table land of the 
prairie. This process has been so exact that we see all the 
bottom lands and hill sides skirting the streams, and the r- 
vines or hollows extending from the low grounds up into the 
prairie are covered with young timber. Various theories have 
been advanced for the formation of the prairies. The Flood— 
that fruitful source of all the changes in the geography and 
topography of the earth—has been referred te as the only 
cause, notwithstanding the many difficulties which reason 
would suggest. Some have thought the timber was destroyed 
by fires that annually swept through, rather than its growth 
being prevented by them. Some have thought our prairies 
"have been lakes, which gradually passed away by the upheaval 
of the land. Others have thought them caused by hurricanes 
that blew down the timber, and left it in a condition to be 
consumed by fire. Long, in his Expedition, suggested the 
theory we first referred to, which our author sanctions, and 


which no ene will find difficult to prefer over all others that 
have been advanced. 
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